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I THE QUEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

'V^''e, the undersigned Commissiouers apiiolnted by Your 
Majesty to inquire into the present stjite of large towns 
and populous districts in Eugliind and Wales, with re- 
ference to the matters hereunder specified : — 

" The causes of disease among the inhabitants. si 

" The best means of promoting and securing the pub- Cf 
lie health, under the operation of the laws and regula- 
tions now in force, and the usages at present prevailing 
'ith regard to — 

" The drainage of lands ; 

*' The erection, drainage, and ventilation of buildings ; 

" And the supply of water in such towns and districts, 
whether for purposes of health, or for the better protec- 
tion of proper^ from fire, and — 

" How far the public health and the condition of the 
poorer classes of the people of this realm, and the salu- 
brity and safety of their dwellings may be promoted by 
the amendment of such laws, regulations, and usages ;" 
and to report our proceedings from time to time ; Humbly 
certify, in manner following, our proceedings in the exe- 
cution of Your Majesty's Commission. 

We desire, in the first place, to express the sense 
which we entertain of the importance of the subject 
committed to us, not only as involving general benefit to 
the public, but especially a gradual impiovement in the 
moral and physical condition of large numbers of Your 
Majesty's poorer subjects. We have entered upon these 
duties with an earnest hope of being able in due time to 
fulfil the benevolent intention of Your Majesty's Com- 
mission. 

We confine this our First Report to a brief statement \ 
of our proceedings, and to a notice of such portions of"' 






the evidence, reports, and other documentary information 
which will liest display the course of our ini[uiry, and the 
advance we have made to the attainment of the object of 
Your Majesty's Commission. Several investigations are 
yet in progress, the results of which it is necessiiry for us 
to receive and to consider in e onnectiou with the facta 
already in our possession, before we can form a matured 
opinion upon the nature of the measures which we may 
hereal^er consider it to be our duty to recommend to 
Your Majesty. 

t Having obtained the information, respecting the op« 
ration of the laws now in force, which had been coBi 
lected under previous inquiries, and had been laid befoitl 
Parliament, or could be acquired from other sources, 
proceeded to examine before the Board such persons a 
were prepared from long experience or observation 
give their testimony upon the general subject, or upi 
specific topics of inquiry. The evidence referred to : 
appended to this Report. Among the principal witnesses 
upon the general subject are physicians, whose attention 
had been specially directed on tormer occasions to the 
examination of the canses of disease among the poorerj 
classes, and to the means for prevention, which corafl 
within the j)rovi5ions of the existing law, or for the afr> 
tainment of which further legislation is required. 

We would refer, in the first instance, to the evidenci 

)f of Dr. N. Arnott^ and Dr. Southwood Smith,- wh^ 
have stated to us the results of their continued and lal 
observations ; and also to the evidence of Dr. Guy,^ XWj 
Aldis,^ Dr. Rigby,^ and Mr. Toynbee/ who have ha^ 
extensive practice in hospitals and dispensaries. Thai 
evidence, with that of Mr. Ward,"" displays their opM 
nion and exi)erience, that defective drainage, neglect ct_ 
house and street cleansing, ventilation, and imperfect 
supplies of water, contribute to produce atmospheric im- 
purities which affect the general health and physical 
condition of the population, generating acute, chronifc" 
and ultimately organic disease, especially scrofulous alfea 
tions and consumption,^ in addition to the fevers and 



' Vol. L. p. I 



' Vol. i., p, 67. 



other forms of disease, to which public attention has 
tiith<:i-to Ijeen chiefly diiected by previous saimtory in- 
quiries, and which are more distinctly noticed iu the re- 
tui-ns iinuually laid before Parliiiment under the provisions 
of tlie Registration Act, 

Our first investigations relating to drainage were di- r'';'.'?'^ 
reeled to tbe condition of tlie metropoUtan districts ; we '°","X'' 
examined the chairmen and chief officers of the several '■"""'""■ 
Commissions of Sewers reBpecting their usages and regu- 
lations ; iiud arcldtecta and builders as to the difHcutties 
which have hitherto interfered with the adoption of a 
Ijetter system of house drainage. 

We then extended our investigations, and for that pur-?™^/,' 
pose He prepared a letter enclosing a series of questions, ™'°J"hI! 
framed by the Board, which, with a letter from Yourj^^^j^^j 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, we transmitted to the municipal and other public 
officers in fifty towns where the rate of mortality ap- 
pearetl by the returns of tbe registers of deaths, with a few 
exceptions, to be the highest. These include the largest 
Dianut'actming towns and the principal ports after London, 
contain a population of more than three millions of 
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Kach of these towns was afterwards visited by one of tlie 

Commissioners, who examined on the spot tlie genera! 

condition of the town, and of the most crowded and the 

most unhealthy districts, making personal inquiries of the 

ibitants, and bearing such statements as were made by 

I, or respecting them, by medical and other officers. 

\B of these invest! gulions, both local and on specific 

ibjects, are yet in progress. 

We have great satisfaction in representing to Your Ma- ^^"^^ 
x that ill these local inquiries a lively and cordial in-n^"^ 
g8t Wtt8 taken liy the inhabitants ; the ConunissionerB •''>'■•• 
[■e everywhere well received, and obtained ready assist- 
:e from persona of every class and denomination. 
In addition to these our investigations, we promoted re- 
newed intjinries by others into the sanatory state of several 
towns and populous districts,' more especially of those 

' Livei-pool, Preston. York, Noltingham. 
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places where the growth of the population has been at- ' 
tended by a high rate of mortaUt}'. Some of these re- 
newed inquiries have been of a closer and ot a more 
conipreliensive nature than those previously made, and 
have been conducted by persous of special qualifications 
from long attention to tiie subject, and acquaintance with 
tile liabits and condition of tlie population, thus possess* 
ing the best means of insuring approximation to accuracy^ 

As an example, of a town chiefly commercial, the Report 
relating to Liverpool, by Dr. Duncan,' physician to the, 
Liverpool Dispensary, shows the great extent of mortality, 
of which tlie local authorities and the principal inhabitantSi 
appear to liave been, up to a recent period, unaware, but, 
which has been fully established by the returns in the. 
registers of deaths. Competent witnesses^ concur in ascrib-. 
ing such an extent of mortality to tlie general want of. 
drainage and cleansing, ill-conditioned dwellings, defec-. 
tive ventilation, scanty supplies of water, and to other 
causes capable of remedy. 

As an instance of a population almost entirely engaged 
in manufactures, whose increasing numbers have also- 
been accompanied by a progressive diminution of tlie mean i 
age at death, as appears from an examination of the paro- 
chial and other registers, we submit the Report upon thoi 
Sanatoi-y State of Preston, by the Rev. ftlr. Clay,^ and, 
a committee of the inhabitants of that town. i 

Tlie Report of Mr, Hawksley,' on the Condition of 
the Labouring Population of the Town of Nottingham, 
affords an example of widely different rates of mortality 
prevalent in different districts, and among different classes 
in the same town. 

The returns obtained from the Ecclesall Bierlow Re-^ 
gistratlon District of the mortality, as ivell as the rate ofi 
the births, which obtains amongst the artisans chiefly 
engaged in the manufacture of cutlery at Sheffield,^ ex- 
hibits the different rates of mortality prevalent amongi 
artisans of similar occupations, when resident in the- 
closer parts of the town, or in the more open suburbs. ' 

To afford further information with respect to the exten-i 

' Vol. 1.. p. Ui. = Vul. I, Tip. 3, 50, 107. = Vol. i.. p. 16S. 

« Vol. i., p. 318, sVoi, i.^p. 27i. 
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sive influence of one particular cause, iiatnely, defective 1 
drainage, on another class of nrtisans engaged in one I 
general occupation, we append the returns, which exhibit ( 
the results of a local inquiry, of the ditferent rates of j 
mortality prevalent in the well and ill-drained streeta, | 
almost exclusively occupied by the manufacturers c^ m 
stockings, at Leicester.' The report of Mr. Holland, sun* ( 
geon, of Chorlton-iipon-Medlock,* presents an instance ] 
of the decrease in the rates of mortality that may hei 
effected by the proper drainage of streets, . I 

The further advance made in the investigation of the | 
causes of mortality is displayed in the Repori of Dr. Lay- f 
cock,* tracing back, for upwards of two centunes, thej 
operation of like physical causes, in the production o^J 
different forms of epidemic disease prevalent under similar 
conditions, alivays in the greatest intensity in the same 
quarters in the ancient metropolitan city and county town 
of York. — These Reports present examples of causes of 
mortality capable of removal, and which were found to i 
prevail in a greater or less degree in each of the towns J 
and populous districts examined by the members of this 
Commission. 

On an examination of the state of the existing laWTiit« 
respecting drainage, it appears that the Statute of Sewers, u«ti 
23 Henry VHI. c. 5, under the provisions of which the 
principal Commissions of Sewers for the metropolis are 
issued, chiefly contemplates the drainage of surface waters. 
This statute, with other general laws' applicable to the 
dfftinage of parts of the metropolis, has given rise to a 
difference of opinion in regard to the powers conferred by 
them for the extension of new sewers. By some Com- ■ 
mtseions it is considered that, even for the above limited, L 
purpose, the authority is restricted to the repair or diver- *1 
sion of drains and sewers already in existence, 

The provisions of subsequent local Acts, even of a late 
date, which give the power of forming new sewers, both 
ill the meti-ojioiis and otiier towns, still contemplate chiefly^— 
the construction of works for the drainage of surface I 
vrsters. The evidence shows that of the works hitherto 



ElV«L i., p. '2S9. 
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executed tlie greater part have been constructed only on 
demands for the removal of pressing inconveniences, and 
for the drninnge of particular places. I 

Tlie nitnesses state that for the most part the usages ■■ 
present prevailing, and the hye-laws in force under thfl 
authority of these statutes, have been (until two or threfl 
of the Coinmissioos in the metropolis adapted their sewenl 
age to the house drainage), framed witli a view to thv 
maintenance of the drainage of surface water only, antf 
ivithout reference to that system which is now admitted 
by all the medical witnesses to be of the greatest import- 
ance to the public health, to the condition of the poorer 
classes, and the salubrity of their dwellings, namely, 
house-drainage and sewerage, and the constant removal of 
all decompOBing vegetable or animal refuse, much oS- 
which might be effected by means of the proper appHci 
tion of water. 

In some of the larger and most crowded towns, all en- 
trance into the sewers by house-drains, or drains from 
water-closets or cess-pools, is prohibited under a penalty. 
In other places, including apart of the metropolis, the en- 
trance of house-drains ia commonly deemed the concession 
of a privilege, subjected to regulations and se])arate pro- 
ceedings, with attendant expenses, tending to restrict the 
use of the sewers for these most important purposes, or iet 
confine the advantage to the wealthy, ^ 

In the local Acts we have examined, and in the bye- 
laws and usages in force under their authority, the use oF 
the main drains is restricted under penalties from that 
which, if they were properly constructed and sufficiently 
supplied with water, it is stated, might be one of their 
most important services — namely, the rapid, efficient, and 
economical cleansing of a town of surface refuse, mud, aii4 
61th. J 

r These local Acts are found to be incomplete in variougf^ 
^respects; they do not contemplate, nor do they contain^' 
any provision for a previous general survey of the whole 
extent of (he area proper to be included for a perfect 
system of drainage, which engineers examined on the sub- 
ject state, should be comprehended under the same au-* 
thority, in order to carry out measures at once efficient and 






«oonoimcal ; neither do they enibriice the consideration of 
the separate works which should be comprised within 
Ruch area ; »nd tiiey do not provide securities for the 
proper (jualilications of the piiid officers, to construct and 
superiDteud the maintenance of such works economically as 
well as efficiently. 

Several of the local Improvement Acts confer no juri»* 
diction beyond the public highways, and give the autho-'^ 
rities no jiowers to drain or cleanse the courts, alleys, and ' 
closes inhabited by the poorer classes. In several im--' 
portaiit towns whicli possess no separate legislative provi- 1 
Hons, it appears that the existing drainage, commonly mo6t- 
defective, has been carried out under the powers given by 
the general Highway Act, In nmny towns the powers 
given are neglected, and in most of them imperfectly ex- 
ercised. 

It appears from the unanimous statement of the visit- Sh w™°^i 
ijig Commissioners, in addition to an examination of the ""^^'^l 
replies of the 50 towns on the subjects of drainage and '°«- 
cleansing, that in scarcely one place can the drainage or 
sewerage be pronounced to be complete and good, wbde in 
seven it is indiSerent, and in 43 decidedly bad' as regards 
the districts inhabited by the poorer classes. The inves- 
tigations within the several towns of the arrangements for 
house as connected with street cleansing, present nearly the 
same results. 

It appears that the local ftatements and opinions on 
what is deemed to be good, can only be received witli re- 
ference to the imperfect standards known in those places. 
In the answers it is often stated tliat the drainage of a 
town is good, where it has been found that only the prin- 
cipal streets have main drains or sewers, and where the 
houses in those streets are but imperfectly provided with* 
hotise or branch drains ; while the most crowded portions 
of the town, those most densely inhabited by the poorer 
clftSMs, are utterly neglected, and have no drainage, the 
refute l»eing allowed to accumulate and decompose in 
open channels and pools, or to run into open and stagnant 
Pitches in the immediate vicinity of the houses. 
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((Ttoort^a Tlie legislfttive measures more recently proposed fcr 
H^^IiIJri'gLu- tbe sanatory improvement of toivns have been directed 
cliieSy to the exteii»OD ol' sewers into new districts. 
Competent witnesses' have stated that these measures 
being unaccompanied by any securities for efficiency and 
economy of construction, would only lead to the extension 
of works under the present system, in many particulars 
defective, and entailing unnecessary expense. 

The measures proposed for the formation of house> 
drains have been on a scale and principle of constructioi 
which the evidence brought before us shows to be fri 
(juently erroneous ; Ihey have hitherto included no prin 
ciple or provision for the distribution over a series of year 
of the rates for defraying the expense, which, if leviet 
by one collection, would, as shown in evidence,* oftei 
entirely absorb the immediate rents or profits of owners 
and of the holders of short interests, ivho might deriva 
but little benefit from the pemianent works. 

Evidence^ has been produced before us, demonstrating 
that drains, when in other respects properly constructed, 
would confer little comparative benefit, if no provision 1 
made for the introduction of supplies of water sufficient I 
cleanse them. Instances are adduced \\'here such drains 
have only extended existing evils. 

In districts in which both house and main drains exists 
or are in course of extension, on an imperfect system, wi 
have received strong evidence,* showing tiiat as these 
sewers and drains are so formed as to allow decomposing 
refuse to accumulate, and to peimit the escape of emana- 
tions into the streets or houses, the inhabitants do not de- 
rive a benefit in proportion to the expense incurred. 

In the examination of the Chairman* of the Westminsi 
division of sewers, will be found recited some of the uu 
dical testimony and complaints as to the effect of thej 
emanations from the sewers which pass through thai 
Strand, and otiier portions of that division of the metro-' 
polis, Mr. Dyce Guthrie/ surgeon, who has paid great 
attention to tlie subject of house- drainage, and who has 
carefully examined the works of extensive districts, ex- 
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platiw the action of any partial system, and suggests, in 
cum mo II with other witnesses — engineers, architects, 
builders, and others, the necessity of including the proper 
application of supphes of water, the piivate house-drainage,,, 
the subordinate as well as the main drains under one] 
system of scientific construction and management. Dr. 
Kigby/ pUyeician to the General Lying-in Hospital, in 
Vork-road, adduces the example of an obstruction in a 
drain to show the evil effects that will ensue, unless the 
connection of the internal works tor a complete house- 
drainage, and the works of external main drainage, be 
made necessary and component parts of an efficient 
measure. 

The medical n-itnesses have brought before us facts in^™=| 
support of their strongly urged and unanimous opinion, ■^i"""" 
that no population can be healtliy, which live amid cess-^'f""' 
pools, or upon a soil permeated by decomposing animal "ppH'-'d 
or vegetable refuse, giving off impurities to the air in their >'«>'"■ 
houses and in the streets. They state the necessity of 
preventing all accumulations of stagnant refuse in or near 
houses, and of substituting a system of house-drainage and 
cleansing, aided by the introduction of better supplies of 
irater into the houses. They have brought forward in- 
stances M'hero the main drains or sewers were tolerably 
weJI formed, and subordinate or house-drains attached, 
but where from the want of properly directed supplies of ] 
water both house-drains and sewers only acted as extended 
cess-pools." 

In consequence of these facts, and others brought before 
us, connecting personal and household uncleanliness, a low 
state of health, and extensive disease, with the deficiency 
and impurity of the supplies of water in the districts io- 
iJi^ited by the poorer* classes, we directed our special 
^luiries to those existing arrangements, to which these 

ids were attributed. 
^^ e find that the laws in force, and the usages at pre- coomofiiHiniiT 
ttnt prevailing with regard to the supply of water to the wVi» r"-^-- " 
great majority of towns and districts investigated, provide 
only for carrying the mains through the principal streets. 
Upun an examination of the measures generally adopted 






and in force under the provisions of these laws, and thafl 
plans proposed to the legislature for their improTeinei]t,J 
it appears that they all stup sliort of a moat important^ 
point, namely, measures for carrying supplies under aaj 
economical and properly regnlated system, into the habitat J 
tions of tlie poorer consumers. In a large proportion of | 
the poorer districts the inhabitants have only out-door J 
supplies by means of staud-pipcs or connnon tanks or J 
wells. In many instances they are obliged to fetcii water J 
from considerable distances from tlieir dwellings, at muchJ 
inconvenience, delay, labour, and expense; in nmnytownsja 
they are dependent for supplies either on collections ofJ 
rainwater, or on ivaler taken from adjacent streams, ord 
pumped from springs, frequently liable to be polluted. J 
n'lh* Upon the examination of the statements and auswersiJ 
'.apply from the towns to which our inquiries have been directed,M 
it appears that only in six instances could the arrange- j 
ments and the supplies be deemed in any comprehensiveji 
sense good ; while in thirteen they appear to be indifferently 
and in thirty-one so deficient as to be pronounced bad, and^ 
so far as yet examined, frequently inferior in purity.^ ^ 

The expense and various inconveniences entailed by the 
existing modes of supply by common stand-piiies or tanks, 
and the frequent and increasing pollution of the springs 
supplying the wells in some densely peopled districts, are^ 
stated in the evidence of Mr. Quick,^ engineer, who has the J 
management of the ivorks of the Southwark WaterJ 
Company. J 

The same witness describes a district in which, until aJ 
properly devised system of house-drainage be adopted,* 
iidditional supplies of water, carried into houses, would J 
frequently only increase the damp of the house, and thei 
causes of disease, as well as of the dilapidations of tbsJ 
premises. In the evidence of Mr. Toynbee,^ Mr. Liddle,*y 
Mr. Quick,^ and Dr. Aldis,* facts are stated showing theJ 
impurities and deterioration in water comparatively pure J 
at its source, caused by the common mode of intermittenti 
supply, which renders necessary the use of butts or tanks, J 
especially in the manufacturing districts, and in towns and fl 
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tely populateil neighbourhoods where there Is much 
ike, aad otlier impurities. 

~ e general facts disclosed in the course of our inqwiry, coone 
Kus to seeit out and carefiiUy examine all tried and sue- m^JIr. 
Til measures of improvement that we could find in use. '"°"'° 
The important advantages afforded by a constant supply 
bnre water kept on night and day, and superseding the 
ssily for the use and expense of water-butts and tanks, 
( stated in the evidence of Mr. Hawksley,* engineer to 
the Ti-ent Water AVorks in the town of Nottingham, 
fouuded on an experience during twelve years, of an im- 
proved mode of supply introduced into that town. 
"Die evidence of Mr. Andertoo,^ manager of the Preston 
Water Works, gives the experience of a similar mode of 
supply during ten years in that town ; and the evidence of 
Mr, Thom,^ engineer of the Shaws Water A\'orks at 
Greenock, supports these views. From the cities of Phi- 
' idelphia and New York,* we liave received information 
much interest and importance in answer to the inquiries 
■ssed by us, showing the successful operation of a 
Bin of a constant and ample supply of water adopted in 
le cities. 

The evidence of Mr. Mylne,* the experienced engineer 
the New River Company, shows the improvements io 
principle and detail nhich he has proposed for new dis- 
tricts. Mr. Ashton* of Hyde, and Mr. Smith" of Preston, 
owners of tenements occupied by the labouring classes, 
stale their experience of the advantages in household and 
personal cleanliness, in health and direct saving of money, 
dori ved from the improvements effected by the extension 
^^H0ie supplies of water into the houses of their tenants. 
^^^Btatemeots are made in the evidence upon this particular K"^'-" 
^^Mnch of our inquiry recommending the improved system '"ppu.- 
1 of 8 constant eujiply of water at high pressure, as the most'"ih= 
efficient means tliat have been yet introduced for the ar- 
rangement of supplies of water for the extinction of firee. 
The very important information collected on this head is 
contained in the answers (which also show the reduction 
in effected in the rates of insurance) from the 
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cities of Philadelpliia and New York, — In Mr. Hawlts^ 
ley's statement of experience at Nottingliani,' iii that of 
IVlr. Anderlon, at Preston," — and in that of Mr. Quick, 
in relation to the arrangements made for the protection 
valuable warehouse property situated in the vicinity 
those mains of the Southivark Water Company which 
always kept charged at high pressure. Mr. Wickstei 
states that he has recommended the adoption of simil 
arrangements for parts of the city of Cork. 

Tiic witnesses have uniformly stated that the 
» obstacle to the extensive voluntary adoption of improve 
nients and works of admitted necessity, such as tenant 
)S communication-pipes for supplies of water, or new draii 
for the drainage of houses, is the great expense of ii 
mediate outlay, which has been usually charged up 
the owners or upon the occupiers, who are called upon 
)»ay at once for permanent works (frequently imperfect a' 
unnecessarily expensive), in which tliey have a very lirail 
interest. 

The cost of maintaining and extending such works, 
many cases for distant districts, and the irregular man; 
in which tlie collections are made, often levied at uncertail 
intervals, are represented to have given rise to further oi 
jections. 

The character of the evidence we have received of the 
oppressive effect of the inmiediate charges, and the obstruc- 
tions they create to the improvement of the lowei' class of 
tenements, and the benefits anticipated from the adoption 
of an improved mode of defraying the expense, will be 
seen in the evidence of Mr. Jeremiah Little* and Mr. 
Bratt,* builders and OM'ners of houses in the metropolis 
occupied by the labouring classes ; in the evidence of Mr. 
Biers,' a builder, and Mr. W. Hickson,^ an owner of tene' 
luents of a higher description, also in the metropolis; 
Mr. Corbett,' Mr. Wroe," and Wr. Hopkins," of Mai 
Chester, and Mr. Kaye,'' of Huddersfield. 

We have inquired carefully as to the pnicticability of 
reducing the expenses of works for house and niaia 
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(traiiift^fe, and for carrying supplies of pure water into all ^J 
houses, so as to bring tliem within the pecuiiiaiy means of'p 
the poorest diiss of iulmbitantH. 

Mr. Andertiiu, manager of the Preston Water-works, 
shov\ H that the cost of new supplies may lie reduced to one- 
sixth of the former expense, if the use of wuter-butts be 
dispenaeii with in new districts, by tbe adoption of the i 
principle of n constant instead of the present iutermittent i 
(iiipply, and if the tenitiits* coinniutiiciitiun-p)[ies be cnm- 
prtfbcnded in one contract for construction and main- 
tenance. iMr. Quick, engineer of the Southvvark Water 
Company, states in his evidence founded on data from ex- 
(»ei-i«uce in the metropolis, that the expense for the inmie- 
(liatK outlay miglit h« reduced to one-fourth of ihe existnng 
charge.' Tile evidence of Mr. Ilawksley exhibits ihe 
nature of the data for his must important conclusion, that 
the result, nccompliiiiied in tbe toivn of Nottingham, is of 
possible attaiiuiient in many other extensive town districts 
in this country, and tliat an abundant supply of pure water 
may be carried into each of tlie lowest class of tenements, 
at u chargo (giving a fair remuneration for the capital in- 
vested) wliicli niiglit not exceed 5s. a year, or about one 
penny weekly for each tenement.' The same witness 
states, tlie suuill udtUlioual cost at which the water may 
be filtered, when requisite, and describes tlie precautions 
necessary to insure its purity. 

The same witnesses state, with reference to house- 
drainage, tluit a saving may be eftected of from one-half 
lu onc-ihird of the cxisliug cliarges by the substitution of 
impermeable tube tile-drains of a superior construction," 
for the conunon brick drains, which allow the decomposing 
lii|uid refuse to permeate tlu'ough tbe foundations. Other 
^ainp«tent witnesses state that, in many cases, the incon- 
^Hkeoco of carrying the house-drains under the front 
^^^■na of houses anu across wide streets may he avoided, 
I^^Bthe whole expense be greatly reduced by a better ar- 
nn^neut, by leading them into small liarrel drains, 
•■■wried along the hack of the tenements. 

It iqtpears by the adoption of an improved form of 
■ewer in the Holborn and Finsbury division, that, in what 



are termed first-class sewers,' tlie expease of constructioti 
has been reJueed from 31*. to 15*. jjer foot, and of tbe 
sewers fur side .streets from 15*. to 10*., anid in some 
cuscB to 8*. Qtl. per foot ; iind, by an improved construction, 
tbe expense of traps to prevent the esca|ie of foul air from 
gully-shoots into the streets, is reduced from 30*. to 10*. 
Ciich, while in other metropolitan districts the charge for 
putting in eacli trap is still 3/. In the same division, by 
the adoption of a system of cleansing by flushing or 
flooding with water, tlie accumnlution of deposits of de- 
composing substances has been prevented iu a large pro- 
portion of the sewers ; and by i-endering unnecessary the 
mode of rleansiug by hand lahour and cartage (at once 
unhealthy and expensive), 50 per cent, of the former 
expense has been saved. 

Tlie investigation of such details has appeared to us to 
be of the highest practical importance, as aflecting the 
question of expense and efficiency. The statements we 
have received, are subject to considerable modifications in 
difl'ereut places, from the varying prices of labour and ma- 
terials ; but hitherto, at almost every step in the progress 
of this detailed inquiry, it appears that the practical coi 
of eflicient improvement is not incompatible with the __ 
ductiou of existing pecuniary charges, independent of the 
vast gain in the public health, convenience, and comfort, 

Mr. Foden,' architect, in bis evidence affoi-ds examples 
of works in use, and gives instances in supjiort of similar 
conclusions advanced by other practical witnesses', that 
under appropriate arrangements water may he earned into 
houses, proper house-drains and means of cleansing Intro- 
duced, and branch-sewers formed at nearly one-half the 
[al or weekly expense now incurred for the proper 
cleansing of tlie cesspool? alone. 

We have appended an estimate made by Mr. Coultharl,* 
of A.shton-under-Lyne, of the expense of all the works 
deemed requisite for the sauatoiy improvement of that 
town, as contmsted with the pecuniary saving of the ex- 
penses attendant upon excessive sickness and mortality. 
ry To the subject of the advantage to be derived from the 
Jfih'rflale and improved application of the refuse and sewage of 
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towns, to the purposes of agriculture, we have directed ^',^1 
and are directing our inquii-ies. In addition to the in- ?»*«=''" 
stance of the application of a part of the refuse of Edin- 
burgh to agricultural production, which has aheady been 
made public, we append an account which we have ob- 
tained of a similar application in long and successful 
practice at Milan,' Mr. James Dean^ states that this system 
is adopted at Asliburton iu Devonshire. This topic is il- 
lustrated by tbe evidence ol' Captain Vetch,^ who has paid 
much attention to this question, and has bad occasion to 
report upon it after the suiTey of two towns with a view to 
the adoption of measures for their sauatory improvement ; 
— the subject is further elucidated by Sir. Roe,* who was 
called upon to make surveys, for tlie drainage of Derby 
^^d Eton. 

^^Un the course of the investigation at Hull, an instance |3^,^ 

^^Ha consolidated collection of all improvement rates, as ?^^^,'|y 

^Sll as of all general and local taxes, was met with, and i'"'^[/^ 

has been recommended to our attention, as obviating some Jj™;,'"" 

of the inconveniences of a separate and special rate for 

local improvements, and of preventing the vexation and 

expense iacui-red by separate collections of the different 

rates for existing works. The advantage of this consoli- 

Adsted collection is displayed in the evidence of ftlr. Fox of 

tllcoates.'^ 

Tie evidence recited generally recognizes that principle ''^'^^'* 

legislation to be just and acceptable, which has beens-'^p"'" 

gested for lightening the burthens of future improve- w—^-" 

mts, by spreading the expense of the outlay over an jt 

tended period, so that the cost might be repaid within a 

reasonable thne, with interest, by an annual rale, or by an 

addition to the rent, unless where the persons interested 

'Hho ose to perform the work themselves under proper re- 

I^^Dations, or where they prefer liquidating the charge at 

^^Be. But the applicatiou of this piinciple, which would 

|^B«o many instances do away with objections to iniprove- 

il ments on the gro\ind of the immediate expense, and which 

would require to be accompanied by securities for tbe 

protection of absent parties, is a subject demanding further 

inquir}- and consideration. 
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r""Ili'"'''''^ We bave directed our intiuiriea into the evils attendam 
^SSaS,^ on tl»« over-rrowdiiifi; of dwellings, and on the bad com 
Btructioii and imperfect ventilation of houses, mid the' 
defective regulations for the width of courts, alleys, and 
streets, causes wluch are represented as contributing largely 
to the extension of disease. 

The evidence collected exliibits tlie great benefits dei'ivei 
from the introduction of ventiUtton, at an expense compj 
ratively inconsiderable. Dr. Arnott' explains the mean) 
wUicli he lias devised for that purjiose, mid which he i 
presents to be cheap, simple, and etlicieiit. Mr. Toynbedj 
instances the successful application uf one of those mean 
to some of tlie over-crowded rooms, occupied botli bjl 
artisans and by persons of the poorer class in the metnS 
polis. Tlie evidence of Dr. Rigby;' already referred t(^* 
shows the importance of ventilation in rendering suc- 
cessful other means taken to prevent the recurrence of 
severe epideuiica in the hospital to which he is attached^ 
Dr. (.Juy* furnishes examples of the improvement in thi 
liealth of workmen, that m»y be anticipated from the in 
troduction of ventilation to all workshops, in which lard 
num]>ers are crowded, or in which processes are carried 
on injurious to health. * 

Measures of external ventilation, by arrangements fq 
the proper widlli and direction of streets, open an estendq 
field of inquiry. Mr. H. Austin, architect,* presents s 
instance where better arrangements of houses now formej 
into courts, alleys, and streets, would secure a superid 
ventilation and afford a good return for the outlay. \_ 

Mi™««Mr«7 Builders of the humbler as well aa of the higher cla8^ 
KhirfnllS^Ii. '^^ tenements, state in their evidence losses incurred, and 

'~ "■ injuries done to the inhabitants, and to the property, by 

the building of houses at wrong levels, which might have 
been obviated had there been an authentic survey, with 
the proper levels laid down, to which they could have 
had access. These witnesses have attested the utility o^ 
pre-arranged lines of drainage, as guiding the direction oT 
new buildings, where no other circumstance governs th^fl 
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tti". Roe,* surveyor to the Holborn antl Finsbury Com- 
^ion of Sewers, gives an instance of the evil that has 
Ben from the ivant of such a survey as the basis for a 
correct system of drainage, and he has adduced an esti- 
mate of the krge outlay probably retjuisite to repair the 
fects thus occasioned. 
Hth reference to this branch of our inquiry, we have cenna of inquiry 
nuied engineers and competent witnesses as to the best S«ripiton n 
tcrjption of surveys requisite for the gradual, efficient, «'■''''■''-■ -^ 
and ecoaomical improvement of old districts, and for the 
proper regulation of new districts. We refer especially 
to the evidence of Mr. Butler Williams,^ Engineer antl 
Professor of Geodesy to the College for Civil Engineers 
at Putney ; of Captain Vetch' and Captain Dawson,* of 
^^^ Royal Engineers ; and of the Civil Engineers, Mr. 
^Hwne^ and Mr. Hawksley.^ 

^^V^e Iiave obtained and appended to this Report spe- 

^^fflSens of surveys upon the scale adopted for the surveya 

of towns now in progress under the direction of the Board 

of Ordnance, with some estimates of their cost, made in 

fpliunce with our request, under the direction of Colo- 
Dolby, R.E/ 
.rnong the subjects still requiring investigation, arecouMor^ 
effects of manufactories which emit offensive and •i"=i»ni.'- 
iTeleterious effluvia; and in what manner injury to the""""" 
public, arising from these causes, may be diminished or 
prevented. 

lu the course of our inquiries, evidence has been intmam 
affonted of the pollution of wells, and the increased of- 
fensivenes.s of emanations from sewers caused by the iu- 
filtration of water passing through contiguous grave-yards. 
As the effects produced upon the Public Health by the 
practice of interments in towns have not been referred to 
ihis Commission, and sis at the time we entered upon our 
duties that subject was under separate investigation, we 
Iiaye uot directed our special attention to it. 

Among other important topics which we have before us utrrcmwdidg 
is Uie subject of sanatory regulations for conmion lodging- m^o igOiing. 
houses, and the prevention of the tilth and over-crowding. 
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which often render theni tli^ seats of contagious diset 
a question which also involves local re^ilations of poli( 

Our attention lias been invited to the means of givi| 
facilities for providiiii; public walks, liaths, or other co: 
venient bathing places m the vicinity of populous town? 

We have especially turned our attention to the meai 
for impruviug tlie worst, and tlie most crowded distrid 
in large towns ; a subject of great importance, and of vei 
great difficulty. It may appear to be a comparative 
easy task to provide against (he occurrence, in new d| 
trlcts, of the evils which at present prevail in parts 
old towns ; hut in the heart, and even' in tlie Jmmedia 
suburbs of towns, not only of ancient, but also of model 
date, where tliesf evils chiefly abound, the value of t] 
property, the intricacy and variety of the interests n 
volved, and the occupations and calhngs of the inhabitant 
increase in a great degree the difficulty of devising lue 
euro's ivhich we may pc able with contideiice to recoq 
mend as effectual, and at the same time as capable \ 
enibrcenient. In the recommendation of measures calpi 
lated to have a retrospective effect upon such masses i 
property, (the disposition of which has not hitherto bee 
placed by the Legislature under any control.) the greatei 
caution is necessary, lest, while seeking to afford a r 
inedy, Injustice might be done to the inhabitants or t] 
owners. This subject is still engaging our most anxio 
attention . 

In order to admit of the recommendation of systemati 
and comprehensive measures, adequate to the magnitui' 
of the subject, many practical details are iuvolved, whii 
must be minutely examined and viewed equally in re§pe( 
to accuracy of principle, economy of execution, and ade 
quate provision for regulating and defraying the necessar 
expenses. 

We anticipate that it will be necessary to have recouri__ 
to the aid of the Legislature for fuitlier enactments, befp^ 
the improvements so much to he, desired can be fully ac 
coniglished ; but at the same time it is our duty to slatt; 
that^n many instances much might be effected, undet %] 
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ting laws, to mitigate, if not to remove, many of the 

i whicli now prevail, 
lln presenting this our first Report to Your Majesty, 
we are anxious to express oiir opinion that the information 
already elicited otTers the reasonable prospect that great 
improvements may be made to the general benefit of all, 
espeoially the poorer classes of Your Majesty's subjects. 
We entertain a confident hope that we sliail be enabled to 
suhiuit to Ypur Majesty recoinmendatioos adapted to 
carry out the object ot Your Majesty's Commission witbia 
as sh.ort a period as may be compatible with the consi- 
deration due to so important a subject. To this end wp' 
i continuing our unremitting exertions. 
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QUESTIONS for CIRCULATION In POPULOUS 
TOWNS a.id DISTRICTS. 



1. Sute llie potitioQ of the town or districl, and how it ia eituated | 
with reference to the tairounding country. 

2. What IB the geological character of the country ? Deicribe tW 
nature of the turfoce-soil, and of the eubaoil and subBCrata, and the facH 
liliet fur, or ini pediments to, drainage ? 

3. ]■ the town or dietrict liable la be flooded ; and if to. 



4. Arc there any obstructions to the natuial drainage, or to the fi 
Sow or escape of the flood-water? 

5- I» there any public Buney of the town or district comprebendini 
ft (yiteni of levels from any common datum, for the proper regutatioifl 
of private or public drainage, for the information of builders, or thir 
regulation of new buildinga, or for any other Btruclural arrangemenlaj 
necemary for the protection of the public health a; ' 

rt. What aic the regulations for draining the town or districis? Arl^ 
the »treet>, courts, and alleys laid out with proper inclinations for the 
ditchargc uf surface-water, or are they uneven and unpaved, and favaur- 
nble to the retenlion of stagnant moisture, and accumulations of refuse 
thrown from the houses ? Are there any stagnant pools or open ditches 
contiguous to the dwellings, or in the vicinity ? 

1. Are there any arrangements for under-drainage , and are they e 
t or defective? Are there any aewera or branch-drains in I 

8. Have the houeea proper necessaries 
empty into drains or into cetspook, 

cleansed? Are there any public necessaries; and if so, in what si 
are they kept, and under what regulations? 



Are they 



9. Are the house-draina properly cleansed by water or other meat 
ir does the refuse accumulate in them so that they become choked g 
it ofiensive smells ? 




10. Are the public sewers so constructed as to actwithoutoi 
deposits or accumulations of decomposing refuse? Are they trapped » 
as to prevent the escape of oflensive smells into the stieets or houses, i 
are there any means used to prevent ihe formation of, or to remove et 
accumulations? 

11. Arc there any local reguktions in force for the systematic drai 
age of the districts, atreets, or houses, or for the amendment of tho 
•Irains and Mowers which are defective, and occasion accumulations c 

'use and emit olTensive toiclls? 



Qiiettioits for Circutatioii. xxix 

12. I> a large proportion of the liquid refuM of the town thrown 
into the ifatcr-coureeB, or is it allowed to soak into (he subaoil, or 
remain etagnaat on ihe surface? 

13. What ia the sectional form of each description of sewer and 
hmnch boose-drain, and what is the Bverage coat of each per running 
foot? 

14. How are the public sewera cleansed, and at what annual expense? 

15. fa there any, and what service of scavengers for cleansing the 
streets, and hovr often and at what expense are these cleansed? 

' 16. Arc those courts and allejH which are inaccessible to carta and 
inhabited by the poorer classes cteanaed by appointed scavengers, and 
how frequently and in what mode is refuse removed from such places, - 
and at what espence? 

17. Are the houses provided with dnat-hina for the reception of 
reftjse, and how frequently, and in what mode are they cleansed ? 

18. What places are used for the deposit of the refuse of the town, 
Bud to what extent is it sold for productive use as manure? 

19. Is there any local authority vested with adequate powers, and duly 
Tesponiible for their regular and impartial cuercise, for the enforcement 
of cleansing, and the prevention of all public nuisances within the town 
or disCrici ? 

20. In respect to the sites of the bouses, ore they laid out in wide i 
■IreeU, or arc they built in narrow courts and alleys ? Are any of the 
booie* built back to back ; arc the courts closed at the end ; are there 
any, tnd what arrangemema for cleansing!'* 

21. Are there any, and what proportion and deEcriptiun of cellar- 
dwellings; how are tliey lighted, drained, and ventilated; are they pro- 
vidol w ith Gre-ptacea ? 

22: la there any local Act or provision to prevent llie ends of streets 
bdng ctui«d np, or crossed by new buildings, or to relieve the over- 
crowding of diatricts by promoting the regular extension and mo«t ad- 
TKOtigeuu* diapuaition of suburbs, with proper reservation of open 

23. Are Uie scboul-rooma for the labouring classea favourably con- 
Biruded in reaped to site, drainage, hght, warmth, and ventilation? 
Are ibcre pro|>er necessaries attached to them ? Have they any play- 
gionnda ? 

34. Arc there any open and convenient spaces for cierctae, or are 
tbcrc any public parks, gardens, or walks, and in what state are they 
krpt, >od under what regulations? 

25, Are tliere any proper open hathing-places or public baths? 

2ft. FreiD what source is the town supplied with water? 

a. For domcttic'use? 

b. For watering or cleansing the streets? 
r. For the prevention of fires ? 

37. Whftt are the qualities of the water aupplied, and hu there been 
nnrBovl^abof the water in general nse? If ro,uinexit; W QiA,4>f 



Questions for Ctrmtatfoit. 



"1 

n Irater, km ^^M 
[linn of wntflr.^^* 



«Mbe the qualities of the spring or river water, o 

coraplaints made, or evils experienced in respect ti 

28. Describe the several modes id use for the distrlliution uf water- 
29- Is the distribution by a private individual, by joint stock company, 

or by public officers ? 

30. What is the number of liousea in the town and auburbs? 

31. In how m»ny houses ia ihe watrr laid on, and have auch houses 
each a. se^arute tank } 

32. A.TC the poorer classes aupplied from stand'p'iuea placed at 
ticular atationa, from pt^mps or draw-wells, ur are they iii the liabf 
tjegging water from irddespeople with whom they deal; or how 
wise do they obtain it? 

33. Have there been complainta of the mode in which the water is at 
present supplied to the population, as to the (juantity, quality^ or price ? 

34. What is the present annual charge for water laid on in the sereral 
ciaascs of honses ? 

>s? 



the quantity supplied for the difTcreut s< 

if the price being unduly enhanced, or of the atipply hiing 



35. What 

36. Incas 
deBcieirtin qu an Kfy or inferior in quality, ate there any means dfiedfess 
to the private individual, or to the public at large ? 

31. In respect to any deficiencies of supply in quality or quatitily, 
*hal are the powera deemecl requisite lo remedy them f 

38. Are filters extensively in use iit privtrte houses ? 

39. !• the water kepi on constantly night and day, or how often ,is it 
kept on? 

40. Is there any system of stand-pipes in the town, from which (Ii6 
water may be used ibi cleaittiDg the pavemenU and Ae frtmtd of the 

the mains, so as to be at all thti«g H 



homes? 

41. Is it kept on constantly in 
readiness in all parts of the town 
pressure, so that it may be throM 

42. In case of fii 
fr'aTer can be broughi 

43. What are the 



ire; is H kept on at biiK 
highest edilices in vami 



r long i 



iially before ■ full supply of 

I boar on the premises ? 

angcments in respect to supplies of water for tfiS 
flrotection of chiirches, or ptthlic buildings, dr warehouses, or large pri- 
fete btrildings, againsc fire ? 

44. What ia the average number of fires in the year, and what are flic 
prevailing causes'-' 

45. Are any houses, or large ranges of bffildings, improtectefl by 
party-walla from the extensiun of fire P 

46. Are there any well-ftppolnted and practise en^isAH, and service 
of firemen for the prevention of the extension of fires? 

47. What is the general condition of the town oi district with respect 
t» health? 




QUeitiom for Ciretll(aion. xxxi 

i What is the Btnte of Uie worst parts of the tovn, ant] especially 
where, as appears from [lie mortuarj regiBlers, there is the highest 
9 of nrartnlityi End trhere ^er and other epidemic iltseatet nre ih« 
"It prevalent amongst the chililreii or the adults? 
. What ia the average duration of illness among the working claasea 
ighout the year? 
_-. What \a the geiierd atmcture and condition ot the dwellings of 
Ine ptforer claKcs? 

51. MiTiKt number of families of the poorer cldijeg, on the average, 
Mitm hit each house ? What number of persona live in one room, and 
^■Mt is tbb general tize of inch room ? 

^^■2. What is the general state of the air in the habitations of the poor? 
^Hk "iiT Brr«ngenienEs tiitraduced for ventilation t 

^- Are the habitations of the labouring classes comfortahly warmed 
iri winter ? What is the form and construction of the fire-place, and 
wluit is the nature of thfe fuel in common use ? 

54. Is gas-light generally introduced in the shops or dwelling-houses, 
and is any escape provided for the bad air which it produces ? 

55. What ia the state of the lodging-houses for the poorer clasEea, and 
m there any police or other regulations with regard to them ? 

. What proportion of the losses of rent and rates from the poore 
aiptions of leiifimenta are caused by interruption in the employm^ 
' e inmates, and expenses occasioned by sickness aud mortality ? 

. What is the eitent of parochial or charitable relief given in aid fif 
'a the districts where the average iluration of life h the loweet ? 

I. To what Client is medtcat odvjce or assistance sought for by the 

T i^seri, and how far is it afforded to them graluitonBly or Whfer- 

. Are there any hospitala or diepensariea in the town or district? 
I regulaiiona are they uniJer? What is the average number of jift- 

9 wh4t extent and in what manner are the public buildiuga ven- 

It. fak iiitti atiy common lands belonging to the town, and of what 
nt and desciiption ? 

e tiiere any powers under local Acts for enibrciiig regulation! 
iv^iaihi ibdve tubjtcte ? If to, fbniiih i cofj. 



xxxii Abstract of Replies from 50 Towns as to Sewerage, 



Abstbact of the Replies from 50 Towns to Questions 6, 7, 9, 11, 15, 16, 19, 26, and 

Supply of 



Abbton e 
Bath • 

BiLSTON 



DRAINAGE. 



6. 

Wh«t are the reguUtiont for draining the town or 
4Uitrlflt«T Are the streetif courts, and alleys laid 
out with proper inclinations fnr the discharge of 
•urfnce-water. or are they uneven and unpaved, 
and favourable to the ' rrtention of stagnnat 
moisture, and accumulations of refuse thrown 
from the houses f Are there any stagnant pools 
or open ditches contiguous to the dwellings, or ii| 
thevivinityf 



Regulation contained in the Local 
Police Act. Sewers gfood. 

No settled regulations • « . . 



• • 



BnuilNOHAM 

Bolton 
(LrrxLE). 

Bradford • 



Bristol. • • 



BURSUBM • 



BVRT • • 



Carliblb • 



No regulations] 



Gbbstbr 



• • 



Cboblton • • 



CoyBNTRT • 



The greater part well drained 
Regulated by trustees. 



No regulations ; accumulations of 
refuse thrown from the houses. 

Commissioners appointed under a 
Local Act ; power only in the city. 



Principal streets well* paved and 
drained ; in courts and alleys there 
are stagnant pools and open ditches. 

No regulations ; good sewers in 
some streets ; stagnant open ditches 
in many places. 

No regulations ; surface water fre- 
quently stagnates. 



T. 



Are there any arrangements for 
ander-draiDag«', and are they ef- 
Helen t or defeetive ? Ar(> there any 
Mwprs or braneh draina in the 
■treets? 



Efficient main sewers and branch 
drains in nearly all the streets. 

Under-drainage partially effec- 
tive. 



One main-drain, cross-draini in 
two instances only. 



« • 



Efficient 



Badly drained; powers seldom en- 
forced. 



Sewers commenced 'nine years ago; 
many stagnant pools in the semi- 
rural districts. 



No regpilar system 



No arrangement for under- 
drainage. 

There are main sewers and 
branch sewers. 



Sufficient sewers in principal 
streets, but defective in the 
others. 

No arrangements for under- 
drainage. 



No systematic drainage ; many 
drains made without artificial 
bottom ; frequently filled up. 



Not enforced for want of funds ; 
great portion wholly without 
under-drains. 

Under-drainage of the finished 
streets good. 



No arrangements for under- 
draining ; some sewers in prin- 
cipal streets ; drainage .very 
defective. 

Ckmtinued on 



Drainage, Ckaniing, and Supply of Water. xxxiii 

33, dMcriptive of Ui«r cratdilion m to Sewerage, Drainn(e, Cleamiog, and the 



obokinl And emit ufl 






ouBe-dnuna properly cleansed . 



H^oritj of the sidbU houiei h 



rhe Police Act contaias ample powera. 

Local Act for Ibe pariah oEWalcot; three' 
fourlha ot the citj under no public 
control. 



Properly cleansed . 
Pinpeily cleansed . 



Yaa, under Local Act 3 Geo. IV. . 
Local Act 



Hoase-draini emit oSeniire unelU . 



None, sare the Highway Act. 



: of the . 



then 

excel 
sU<^yi 

Drains freqiienlly choked up ; »eiy 
Iuiu»-dtaini liable to become choked; 



i only efficiently clcaaied by heavy 



No local regnlalioni. In ci 
dcfectiTe stBte of the bi 
ration no« refuse lo 
opening communicalioi 
ctoivts. 



le accumulatea la the hi 



sislf AbdltKi^Jt9l»}rmB0lmfliitiami>h>ffe, 



tm 



ifMfa 



SkJ^tm^mt^tikmtmk, 



ASBTON • 



• • • 



Ba«| 



CLEANSING. 



15. 




iftttii 



• • • • 



BiLSTOM • . • • 



BiSMINOHAM • • 



BoLTOM (Little) • 



Stitets well cleaned • • • 



ool^aSDylandiyrSjMd tenant^ 
not by a public body. 

ScaTengers are employed • . 

There are regular tcaven^ri • 






16. 



Are thoM eonrts and alleyi whieh 
are inaceetsltile to earti, and io« 
habited by the poorer daeaea, 
eMasMd. bjr aptieiotad ieavei^eif} 
and bow AetMHitlf i aad hi #tiai 
Mide.U reftwa.riaioe«d4b«« MMi 
plaeM, and dt what aspdalft f 



BBADfORD • f • 



Bristol 

BUBSLEM 

Bvii. 

CjJLtUi 
Chbstsr. 



• • • • 



• • • 






Cleansed by acaTcn^re • 



• 



• • 



• • 



Scavengers employed, 4 . • 

Scavenger duties well executed 
in main and branch stieets. 

Sir^Sts ciellhsea t>y surveyor of 
highways. 

» l^d regular fca|pB|^r8 ; i^H4U 
in a filthy state; channels 
choked up with reiiise. 

^onr scavenglM aie employed . 



Cleansed at i^giitar inlervals 
by paupers. 



Courts ^ cleMe4 oi|br . bf ,qc^ 
piers ; reAise rdmoved by 
farmers. 

carts; at the expense of the 
rates. 



No; refuse removed by land- 
lords or tenants inefficiently. 

Courts and allevf Me not within 
control; very nlihy. 

CWl M% f9»f If* f^J?f^, •^ 
cleansed by the inhabitants. 

Courts and alleys veryoffensiTe 



Ch^IUiTOM 



t • • 



Courts and alleys much neglected 
Cleansea only by theinna1>iiaiits 



ti . 



S JiJf<^;9!^B»Md by Whitftttcth't 
macnine. 



CoVSNTRV 



• • • 



There is a Scavengers Act; a 
considerable sum of m(mey is 
raised by rate ; the expense 
30/. per annum. 



Contents whe^ed i|o|«r the 
streets; a sad nuisance. 



Refuse removed i^^. jyhfWhur- 
rows, at convenience of the 
inhabitants. 

Courts and alleys never cleansed 
by public scavengers. 



t[ttWY«A ftre^ .and fjfm^; W* 
caused ; many dieadiitUy 

Courts and alleys not cleansed ; 
refuse allowed to accumulate. 



dmimmfi 



w 



Drafna^e. Claming, and 



of Water. 



aUT'l'LY OF w 






^e uet piKner abttei 



'"" '"Ti'.i'ih^.™ 



Nuisance Conimi 



Not aufficinit poKedl 
Local Ad . . , 
Lgcsl Act . . . 



None ulialeiur 



Cuipcrtation taavi «D«- 
crti but aie fnond iif 

adequate, 

Powe™ Bejcijoi en- 
turced I niiitapcei ti- 



Town council Iimo 
power*, but they 
n^lecce,t. 



Supplied b; \^'atervorfta bom- 
pany. 



Fti'm aprlngs which flow from 

' surruunding hiUa, eorpora- 

I, WnUr Cumpauies, aud 



By a Ci'inpaii)' ) amply supplied 



loadei[uale supply; wocks i 
progiKss. 



Two reserVotra, prJTate • ■ 

Private pumps and Joint-Stock 
Company. 

Supplied from Ihe river; 
brought intD the lown in 
carta and by hand. 



PoDKi olatMi tiipplieJ by the 
Company ; chlrKe niui^h too 
hiah. 

In parts of the ciiy poor Bupplied 
Kiatuitouily fttr five houri a-day 



No gratiiilouB anppty, 
Tha pooiaat people beg water. 
Fiom carts, three gallons for 17. 
The poor aru badly supplied. 
From tapi, for wbich they pay. 



From pumpa aad sprioKS ; in 
■ome inciaaces, landlord! pay 
fol auppljr. 

Sold at \d, for eight gallons. 



No aapplf EoE the poor ) obtainnl 
by )>eg|;mg aud from the rivet. 



ii-t of Bepliesfrom 50 Toimu as to Seuxrage, 






yards neglectcil 



> regiilatioaE ; only such drsiai as 
Ihey are enabled ti make b; the 
poirera of the Highway Act. 



OATuazAu. 

Oloucbstkr 



refTulations ; ata^ant pooU and 
:hei In raauf paiU of the town, 
filthy, ond injuriouH to htallh. 

, No public anangementa fur a system 
Ng regulations ; drainage Tery ile- 



Sevteraanddraimvery ilerecl 

public aewi 

lage psclial and veiy dn 
A few drains in llie sltvetB . 

li of leiri 
No lystem of drainage , 



KlDDIBMINBTEH 
LEICBaTBn . 



Siagnant pools conlignouB to direlt- 



Moat defective and 



iewers in the main s 
courtx, and alleys negl 
tvfiiNe tots on the surfaci 
liquid matter ia absarl>ed, am 
fiuds its way inia Ihe ceiiar> 



igiilatians; no regard to public 
. No special regnlalions. except Tor 






leoflhem 



Drainage, Cleansing, and Supply of Water^ 



xxxsx 



DRAINAGE. 



9. 



Are the bonae-drains properly cleansed by water 
or otber means, or does the refuse aocomu- 
late in them so that they become choked 
and emit offensive smells ? 



Refuse accumulates in house-drains to a 
great extent. 

* 

Not cleansed, and very ofibnsive • • • 
Not properly cleansed 1)y any method. • 



Hoote-drains are rare 



PriTate drains conveyed into the kennels 
of the streets ; very ofifensive. 



No system 



11. 



Are there any local regulations in force for the 
systematic drainage of the districts, streets, or 
)u»ases. or for the amendment of those drains 
and sewers which are defective, and oceanon ac- 
cumulations of refuse, and emit offensive smells 



No regular system. 



No local regulations 



No regulations. 



No Local Act 



No local regulations • 



No 



• • 



House • drains frequently choked and 
affi:nsive. 

House-drains very imperfect, often 
choked. 

House-drains choked and smell offen^ 
sively. 



Open drains, most offensive. 



No regulations whatever 



No regulations, except Highway Act, and 
that only for the principal streets. 



No local regulations 



House-drains not properly deansed ; 
choked by accumuUition of silt. 

House-drains, when they do exist, are 
are not properly cleansed. 



No systematic drainage; very defective. 

None ••••••••••• 

Local Act defective; water-closets not al- 
lowed to flow into the sewers. 



No attenticm paid • • • • • • • No 



Very litttle attention paid to honse- Local Act 
drains. 



1^. xl»zU. 



joppdii AUfrgrt of fifflitifjfrm ap gfi|p||» fli (^ Bmroffe, 



mmmmmmmmm 



mmmm 



■ • ^^» 4 



Dbrbt • • • 

Dudley • • • 

# 

Durham • • . 

Frome • • • 

Gateshead • • 



• • 



Gloucesteb. 



• • 



E[AI4p^9 



• • • 



PA1|LEY & ^H^LTQN 



^Ui 



•09 



KlBDERMINSTEE 



Leicester .« ^ • 



LiVEBPOOL • 



■ • 



LONOTON • • • 



Manchester 



• • 



Muav**! r • • - imn rf»irir 



lWi n * 



QJ^NSINO. 



15. 



Xf t|)fm ftnY* t»i wbat. wrvice of 
nil) thiM nltnniid r 



Regular Benrice of scavengers . 



Streets cleansed at an expense 
of about 300/. per yeai. 



Streets tuppoied to Ue swept 
. three timai iii a l&rtnight. 

The streets are fairly cleansed • 



Scavengers appointed by the 
town council. 



Cleansing very imperfectly done ; 
io one pansh tl^fre is none. 



• • • • 



Nq Mgulv ptavfiB(9eff, extepi for 
the market. 



ISffiajFOHgorfid nader street. as* 
sessors ; part of the town un- 
der no system. 

Contractor under Local Act 
takes the sweepings. 

Tpl^tabV cleansed by parish 
surveyors. 

Scavenging done by paupers ge- 
nerally ; lower aud north parts 
of )he town in a. filthy condition. 



No public scavengers 



Cleansed by appointed scaven- 
gers^ and machine. 



16. 

Are those ooarls and alleyt whkh 
■an l mi iD C iNi H |k> W «MtS'/aBit ftt- 
iMbUM bf Ihe poavtr elMws. 
el«iiis«4 bf a^potowf ieaveB|p«rt, 
and how ttmfkmiiy «i4 ia trifaii 
mode is refuse remoTed tnm. such 
places, and at wfaoit exiiOBM ? 



Ctiurts and yards in a me^t 
filthy state; refuse never re- 
moved. 

Not cleansed; refuse accumu- 
lates by the road side. 



Refuse removed at the conve? 
nience of tiie inhabftantt. 



No regulations 



Courts and alleys replete wi^i 
the most ofibnsive accumula- 
tions. . ■ 



Refuse allowed to accuipulate . 



• • • . 



No regulations 



Under ne regulations Ibr cleans- 
ing. 



Never done; no appemted sca- 
vengers. 

Courts ftitd allejra ntgtected; 
refuse thrown into dung-holes. 

Courts and alleys cleaned by the 
inhabitants very inefficiently. 



No 



\ 



Courts and alleyv neglected, 
considered private property. 



ConiiHued on 



H Dramge, ^km^inff, and ^uj^^ly of iftfip: xxxix H 


V 


— - - - ■ 




f:J5!tBS!."J„..,., ,^ 

c. 'Poi'Oio jwermUon of tin i 


3a. 

An (he ijogier rf"»« mpplwi from 

iglgliil 


oemi Buthoiity 
deqiiate puwtra. 


WtlU «U'I walecKurlH, |be 


PoOT »ery badly sii|.plie<l. 




By Watur-wucka Comji&n; uud 


Inipure from *eU». 


BTing Ad. 


Supplied Tram a *pdiig inil (be 
the tivBt. 


From tb* fouDtain in thematket- 

place, valli, and by Iwggiaif. 


rcul ntfiotn lur 


NoruUUwpply .... 


Tbe poor baillj off foi water. 


r" 


Water Coiflpeny .... 


Sold lo tha poor at a fnithmg 
fur fi>ii[ galloiii ; others from 

luiTa tu wait one to three houra. 


■M mdu the 


WellB, pumps, and a Compan]' . 


The poor very inadequately sup- 
pbed. 


^. . 


From spriup 


Great difficnlty eiperieneed bv 
tbe poor in piocucing watar. 




liuou in c»se of fire. 


The poor gruMy in want of 
water. 


^^■Aut wqr 


wntei-woik) belon)>iag to Iha 
CorpoialiuS' 


^^B 




^^Ulyi.M 


UTelU Kttaecally 


^^^^H 


foifo MipvUsd by a »priugi 
PMHiyrea by i.ipw. 




^K^Be^th 


Two public CompaDiesi wuler 
Hirevel; pure. 


No public pumpi or founiaini; H 
nuayofthapooibegoiUltliL ^M 


■»>-> 


Fium leiOtYoiii betongieB tu tbe 
Duke Dl SutbetUnO. 


^^^M 


^Md PBYinif 


Sup|jlied by Water Companies 


The poor very badly lupplied. ^^^^H 


^1^^ 




^^^^ 



«^%av 'i^M M Towns as to Sewerage, 



DRAINAGE. 



_%sm ft dninian the towa or 

^ Ail M. ««U> •«*"*•• aad allefB Imtd 

""^ ^.MWiHow for iLe «il«cbiiiK« of 

_'• ,.y ih^ uarvra ami unpavcd. 

""k Vifc w !•»♦ rrtratlu* of •taKnut 

^ ui"'"'"** of rrfuM tbrovB 

*■ ^ V \^„ i Arr lher« any Maunant pooli 

' ^. ^j_ ^vMi^ueiM lo thr dweUiag* or in 



» w 



sN ^ 



lotions; many new strectB 
^^^ jewert; ttagnant water- 
U*»^ a« J op®** ditches. 

\. <^U1ions; filth allowed to ac- 
^g^^um ; open ditches. 

\gt i«gulation. A custom prevails of 
'^ iki««i°S refuse intothe streetSiWhich 
0t^ ofttfu in an objectionable state. 

^Qff^-drains with cesspools in all 
*i the streets ; stagnant ditch sup- 
I posed to infect the health of the 
neighbourhood. 

principal portion naturally drained ; 
inferior parts neither drained or 
paved. 

No ref^iilations; in the side streets 
ojien pools and stagnant refuse. 



T. 



Are there any arraagements for 
naderHlraineffp, mail are tiN'y ef- 
ficient or defeeuve ? Ara there auy 
•e«-er« or brsAch dreine in the 
street! 



^gfUKOOTB 



r»mt>» 



« • • 



||M4^VV« % % 



» »»» » » « 






^W ^IhUlM 



No iul«^* fur drainage ; surface water 
CArrii'd into the sea ; great part of 
the town without auy drainage 
whatvvcr. 



Drainage very defective ; under 
no control. 



Xo arrangements, except in the 
main streets. 



Under>drainage very deficient • 



Main lewers in the principal 
streets. 



Sewers very defective and un- 
systematic. 



Two good sewers, but no system- 
atic drainage. 



Sewers defective and objec- 
tionable, being merely for the 
purpose of taking off the sur- 
face water ; no branch-drains. 



No n^ulations ; drainage very in- 
■utHcieiit. 

No regulations ; stagnant pools and 
op««u ditches in many parts. 

I\>w«r8 under the Improvement Act 
very deficient ; sewers very defective. 



No regulations 



No regulations for drainage : in the 
Muburbs there are several open 
ditches. 

■^wers limited; open drains con- 
tiguous to dwellings. 



There are lewers in some streets. 



Oood sewers in the main streets ; 
want of powers a great evil. 



Drainage in the out townships- 
lamentably defective. 



No arrangements provided in 
the Act of Parliament. 

Portions of the town not drained ; 
in the suburbs no efficient ar- 
rangements. 

Under-drainage defective, owing 
to the want oi pecuniary means. 

Continued on 



Drainage, Clea)mngy and Supply of Water. 
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DRAINAGE. 



e. 



Are tbe hoiisie • drains properly deanied 
by water or other means, or does the refuse 
aceamnlate in them so that they become 
choked and emit offieotiTe smells ? 



Ko control over drains from houses. 



House-drains only for slops 



11. 

Are there any local regulationK in force fojr the 
systematic Uraiunge of the districts, streets, or 
hoase«. or for the amendment of those drains 
and sewers whicli ure defective, and occasion 
accumulations of relUse and emit offensive 
smells ? 



No local regulations 



House-drains not cleansed by water ; verj- 
ofiensive. 



House-drains continually choked up and 
offensive. 



Housc'drains generally clean by good 
supply of water. 



Refuse accumulate in house* drains, very 
offeDsive. 



House-drains flow into cesspools; very 
ofiensive. 



Pfone 



No local regulations 



Tbe house-drains are feW in number • . 



Xo arrangements for cleansing house' 
drmins. 



House-drains of Inadequate size and bad 
toDStruction. 



illy cleansed 



town generally sufficiint, in the su- 
•uUurtis great complaints. 



fiTT house- drain 9 ; refuse accuoiulatcs.. 
asd smcn ofTenUvely. 

xUv, xlv* 
VOL. 1. 



Regulations under Paving Commissioners* 



No local regidations 



No Local Acts 



Local Acts 



There are many stagnant pools, which eva< 
porate^ or are absorbed oy the subsoil* 

Great want of local superintendence* 



Local Act 



None 



No 



Under the limiletl povrcr of the Commis- 
sioners. 



xlii Ahstivxt of Replies from 50 Towns as ft) Se^teroffe, 



CLBASSINO. 



15. 

If thens any. ilttd #luit, tervicv el* 
•eavdAgeriibr clcaDting the itreteU, 
and how often and at what tepetaie 
are iheae cleAlited ? 



16. 

Are those courts and alleys which 
are fnaccetslble to carts, and ln> 
habited by the poorer etasaea, 
teleans^ bv appointed ieav^ngerst 
and how IVe4aently and In wh*t 
mode is refuyo removed from snch 
places, and at what expense ? 



Newcastle . 



Newcastle-umdeb- 
Ltme • • • • 

NoB'JB Shields • 



NOBWICH 



• ' • 



Nottingham 



Pekdleton • 



Portsmouth. 



f • 



• • 



FOEiBTbN 



Rochdale . . • 

Salford . • • 

Sheffield • • . 

Shrewsbury • • 

SotJTH Shields • 



Scavengini; done by contract ; 
principal streets attended to; in- 
ferior streets only occasionally. 

Cleansed for 20/. a-year . • . 



Four scavengers constantly em- 
ployed. 



All streets within the walls 
cleansed by scavengers; very 
imperfect. 



No service of scavengers; the 
poorest parts entirely neg- 
lected. 

No arrangements for scavenging 



Scavengers are employed, but 
the streets in a neglected state. 



The siireeis ought to be cleansed 
once a-week; the expense is 
about 500/. a-year. 



Principal streets cleansed twice 
a-week ; unpaved streets never 
cleansed. 

Only scavengers employed by 
trustees of the roads. 



• • • . 



There is a service of scavengers 



Scavengers are employed daily 



Courf 8 and alleys not being tho- 
roughfares in a very objection- 
able condition. 

Courts and alleys entirely neg* 
lectid. 

Courts and alleys not cleansed; 
the inhabitants carry tiie 
refuse into the streets. 



Courts and yards not under 
Paving Commissioners ; never 
cleansed until removed by some 
farmers. 

Refuse of courts and all^s al- 
lowed to accumulate. 



Courts and alleys neglected iill 
cleansed by nightmen. 



Courts and alleys neglected ; 
refuse and filih collected by 
the lowest class for manure. 



The courts and alleys and un- 
dedicated streets are not 
cleansed. 



Courts and alleys are not cleansed. 



Courts and alleys very foul and 
neglected. 

Courts and allejr* never cleansed 
by the scavengers. 

Courts and alleys not dleansed, 
nor the suburbs. 



Refuse rOmovedonce a-week. 



t 



W 



OrnHnrndm 



Drainage. Cicanjinff, and Supply uf H'aU-r. 



atlPPLTOF WATER. 



tliey dal ; aibnwolliRwUedulhay 




PilDcipal liupplv from llie Tynu 
Bull ipiings; imliuTc Tiam the 
rininsge of the Bewett. 

IVater-vorliB, puropi. anil mil*, 
Good supply from gpriagij an4 



Supplied hy a CompBDy; ctini- 
pUiab made bolh uf quaiili<y 
iD.l of supply, and ijuaHty ut" 



Oy piUDpH and upen shallow 
Weill. 

Four supplleil from iland-pipM 



pply for the puot veiy inadt- 



>t dnssei gupplied fiom 

Few pumps, but deppnileDl (m 

distant apriogs, or huy it when 
hawk«il about, 

Poor be); walnruf Mm uvighliounii 



Supplied by Uancheater Water- 



By branch-pipe. 

Public conduiU; in loinii paili 

Pool supplied bjntaiid-pipei and 
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Stourbridge 

SUNDiSlLAND 

Walsal • • 

Wednesbury . 
WebtBhomwich 

WlGAN • • . 



Wolverhamp- 
ton. 

Wrexham • 



York • 



DRAINAGE. 



f. 

What are the regalatloa* for drainfng the town or 
dietricte T A re the streets, ooarts, and alleys laid 
out wkh proper inclination* for the diacharg* of 
■urfa««>water, or are they uneven and unpaved, 
and farournhle to the retention of etagnant 
moletura, and accumulationt of reftiae thrown 
from the houMef Are there any etasnant pool* 
or open ditches contiguous to the direllings, or in 
the vicinity f 



Naturally drained •••••• 

Regulations in Local Act ; defective . 

Regulations miserably bad; streets 
ill-laid| not paved, and stagnant 
pools contiguous to dwellings. 

No system of drainage • • • . • 



T. 



Are there any arraojtemenU for 
under-dminai^, and are they ef> 
ficient or defitetiVe ? Are there any 
•ewers or branch drains in the 
streets? 



No regulations 



Many stagnant pools; accumula- 
tions of refuse where the poorer 
class reside. 

No regulations ; many stagnant pools 
and open ditches. 



No adequate regulations • 



No regulations for drainage) filth 
allowed to accumulate in open 
ditches. 

Drainage, &c., managed by 40 Com- 
missioners. 



Sewers in all the streets . • , 

Under-drainage defective, and 
quite inadequate. 

Drainage ineffective Q.nd defi- 
cient. 



Few streets have, public sewers 



No ; public drains much wanted 
None 



No arrangements for under- 
draina^e ; there are sewers in 
the main streets. 

None in the new streets of small 
houses. 

Drains in a few main streets — 
inefficient and defective. 



Efficiently drained 



' Drainage^ Cleansing, and Supply of Water. 
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DRAINAGE. 



0. 



Ara the booie • dnhis properly cleaused 
by water or oilier means, or does the refuse 
•cenmnhUe in them so that they become 
choked and emit offensive smells ? 



No inconvenience felt 



Very few houses drained ; no system ofl N^o 
cleansing ; refuse accumulates. 



House not properly cleansed; smell of- 
fensively. 



House drainage by surface gutters. • 



No house-drains 



Refuse accumulate in drains; smell 
offensive. 



No general system of cleansing house- 
drains. 



Deficient in all but the best streets 



Generally very defective ^ only to be 
found in the better houses. 



House-drains managed by each indivi- 
dual ; sume are too small and become 
choked. 



11. 

Are there any local regulations in force for the 
systematic drainage of the districts, streets, or 
liottses* or for the amendment of those drains 
and sewers whieh are defective, and occasion 
accnmulations of reftise, and emit offensive 
smells ? 



A Local Act 



local regulations except the Improve- 
ment Act, and very inefficient. 



No system of draining of a regular or effi* 
cient character. 



Local Act; but it does not enforce a sys- 
tem of drainage. 

No 



None 



No local rcgulaiions in force 



No 



Only the general powers of the surveyor of 
highwayn. 



Local Act 



jh\ Abttrad of Bqdieifr0» 50 Tinc9f4HtaSew$r0fi^^ 



CLEANSING. 



SVODBBBIDOE • 

SmnnoKLAND 

SwAHSEA . • 



Is tlMr« tan, 
■onrflBfera iar 
rnvdhamvUeu 
antbeM 



15. 



mad what, wiriea of 



le. 

Are thoM co«ai« aad alleys wbidi 
•n inaeecsctU&a ^ eaito* and iih> 
bi|bit«d Vj tfi* liappcf rJM S n, 
cHwnnoil bv anmiiitcd scRV«ng«>>i» 
•nd bow tteqiwiUi «o4 ia wbat 
noda is refuse urasofed fipon radi 
places, and at wbat expenae? 



Walbal 



• • 



• Tiro principal itreets cleansed, 
othen imperfectly. 

Scavengere cart away refuse as 
it aecwnulatei^ 

Scavengers appointed by Local 
Act. 



wsdmbsbdbt . • 
Wist Bbomwich 

WiOAir • • • • 

woltebhamfton . 

Wbszham • •' • 

TORK • . • . 



Two scavengers are employed • 
Public streets cleansed • • • 



None 



So regular service of scavengers. 



Tea 

Noiie 



Scavenging, &c., done by con- 
tract. 



No; the refuse removed by 
farmers. 

Courts and alleys cleansed by 
scavengers. 

Doty very imperfectly done ; in 
many places not cleansed once 
in Uiree months. 

No; they are considered private 

No ; in a filthy condition • , 

No public scaveogeis • . . 

Courts and alleys are not 
cleansed. 



Not done at all 
No. . • . 



Courts and allejs not considend 
within the jurisdiction of Com- 
missioners; cleansed by the 
inhabitants. 



^^ 



^ 
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SUPPLY OP WATER. 



19. 

It there any local autho- 
rity vetted wHh adequate 
powert. and duly retpoo- 
•Ible ftir their regnWrand 
Impartial exerelie. f«ir the 
cntyreement oTcleantlnff, 
ami the pieiwntiott of all 

KMle bqImimm within 
etoirnor dit^et? 



No 



No authority with 
adequate poweri. 

Local Act very de- 
feetiTe^ and much 
requires revision. 

The Town Act • . 



No 



None 
None 



• • • 4 • 



Local Act very defective 

No •••••• 

Powve tolerably effi- 
cient 



MW 



2d. 

ProoL what source is the town sup- 
plied with water? 
a. Por domestic uae ? 
6. For watering or cleansing the 

streets ? 
c» For the prevention of firet? 



Weill and private ptinipt 



Good supply from Wate^-workt 
by Joint^tock Company. 

About one-fourth of the inha- 
bitants supplied from water- 
works. 



Badly supplied . • . • < 

Badly supplied . . . • < 

Wells ••••«. • < 

Partially supplied by Company, 
sprinl^ and pumps; none for 
prevention of fires. 

Private supply very deficient 

Private pumps . . . • . 



39. 

Are the poorer platses supplied Kom 
stand-pipes placed at particular 
stations, from pumps,ordiiiw>weUt; 
or are they In the Iiablt of be;{ging 
water firom tradespeople with whom 
they deal ; or how utherwlte do they 
obtain It? 



Wells and the river Stour. 

Poor supplied from stand-p^iei 
a farthing for five gallons. 

Supply by public punlpa, and 
Vendors selling At so mnch per 
pailful. 

By public ponipii« 

From the river. 

Wells and piimpt. 

Water supplied to the poot for 
o&d houra-dayat Icf. per family. 

From pumps. 
None. 



• • . . 



^ 
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xlviii DiMtht of Persons in 1841. 

Tablb thoniaK the Diithi of PiasoHi in 1S4I ; tnd t. CalculUioD of the EicMi of Deatlii 
kbore 1 HortkUt; of 2-0 per Cent., for the Yiua 1840, 1B4I, and 1S42. 

\_Extraetedfrom the Quarterly TaMe of Mortality iimed mukr the Direction of the 
Hegistrar-General, June, 1843.] 
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ON THE CAUSES OP DISEASE, AND THE 

MEANS OP PREVENTION, 



THOMAS SOUTHWOOD SMITH, Esq., MD., examintd. 

r *re Piiysiciaii of the London Fcmv Hospital, and residpiit 

^he oust of London ? 1 am. 

Are jou well acquainted with lliat diftrici 'I 1 am vpry woIL 

Have you turned your attention to (in; slate of tin; dirotlingM 
of the humbler classes in dilTercnt piirii of London, particularly 

thp posti'rn part of it ? 1 have. 

Have vou had an opportunity of becoming well ncquainled 

with die lot^nlitiea refprr^ to? For the last fiftu^n or twenty 

yvar« my ultpnlion has been constantly called to thuir condition; 
partly from luy cuiuuf;! ion with the London Fever Hospilul, but 
stilt more from my office as Physician to the Kasteni Dispen^iary. 
bich adminidtnrs rehef to th«^ poor of the most populous portion 
[jbc eoHteni district of Loudon. 

B Fourth He]K)rt of the Poor Luw Commissioners conlairiB 
Btport made by you " on some of iho phj-sical causes of sick- 
^and mortality to uhichthL' jKiurare particularly exposed, and 
1 aro capable of removal by sanatory roguliilioua, exemplified 
Kthu present condition of thi- Bplhnal'grccn und Whiteohapel 
latriot»." Mity the Commiasiotiers consider tliat it was made 
on your own personal init[iectiou. and one which you are now ahlo 

to vorifyf Ves; and with the increasing force rosulting from 

JBCTC ttaifd Mperience. 

Voti state, in genfral, that tbo neglect in cleansing and draiu- 

[ aiid particularly of thosi' provisions which are advantageous 

I dwellingii nf'tlu- humbler clansws, has been productive oi 

t evils in that district? Very great, 

liat ferer constantly prevails, generated by the dirt und fihh 
■ ' \ the people liahituidly live? ^"ITiat is too tnie. 



2 Fever Dt'slrirt.i in London. 

You state, " Tlie records of the Loudon Fever IloapiUl pms 
indubitably that there are certain localities tti tlie metropolis and 
its vicinity which are the constant seats of fever, from which lliis 
disease is never absent, though it may prevail less extensiiely, 
and be less severe in some years, and even in some seasons of 
Ibe same year, than in others, but still in which it is incessantly 
ootnmilting its ravages?" That is perfectly correct. 

You tlien go on to name the districts from wliich fever is seldom 
or never absent : are (hose the districts in which the same evils still 

coutinue to prevail ? Yes ; and the experience of the present 

has afforded a remarkable ven6cation of the correctness of these 
statements; for the metropolis has, during this period, been 
visited by an epidemic wbicfi is slill raging; but this fever does 
not equally prevail in every part of London, nor even in everv 
fever district. 

What do you mean by a fever district? 1 mean a district 

in which fever is always so ijrevalent that the locality id question 
may be regarded as the ordinary seat of ibis disease. Now 
the present epidemic is not equally prevalent in all such di^jlj 
tricts, but it is confined to a certain number of them. The CoDftiS 
miasioners, however, may form some judgment of the extent to 
which it has recently prevailed from the fact that, in the four 
months from the commencement of January in the present year 
lo the end of April, we have actually received into the wards of 
the Fever Hospital 500 fever patients ; and during a considerah UB 
portion of that time for days logellier we have refused applicati^dH 
for admission at the rate of thirty or forty a-day, iu consaqueo^H 
of not having room. Now the remarkable fact Is, that ihj^H 
cases come to us from certain districts which are as faniiliail^H 
us as our own names. ]^H 

The evils which you described in 1838 as referable lo lhq|^| 

districts still continue, and with increasiti^ virulence? At ^H 

present moment with increasing virulence, certainly. ^H 

The districts referred to contain a vast population, not in o^H 
part of London alone, but in different portions of it, to which t^H 
same considerations apply?- — -The fever districts of llie nietl^| 
polls are situated in different parts of it ; and it is in accordance w|^H 
ordinary experience to find tever raging in some of these distrida,j^| 
the very time that olheirs are enjoying a temporary immunity froiaj^H 
In former yeai-s I have found, on my personal examination, soif^H 
localities in which there was not a single house in wludi fever had ^^| 
prevailed, and in some cases not a single room in a single bousa^H 
which there had not been fever. I observed this particularly !^H 
certain localities in Bethnal-greeii and Whitechapel: now, duii^H 
the present year, there has been a very remarkable absence i^H 
fever jii these its ordinary seats, while in other districts it ^^M 
Iwen more than commonly prevalent. ^H 

Did ;ou aturibute tJiai. iu th^se (U»tnet«. ta^l^.dfii^ttr^l 



Beneficial effects of Drainaye. 3 

want ftf water, or some causes of that kind? In every dJstn'ct - 

ill wliicti fever returns frequently, and prevails extensively, there 
is uniformly bad sewage, a bad supply of water, a bad supply 
of scavengers, and a consequent accumulation of filth; and I 
have observed this to be so uniformly and generally ihe case, 
that I have been accustomed to express the fact in this way. If 
you trace down the fever districts on a map, and then comparethat 
map witti tiie map of the Commissioners of Sewers, you wU( find 
thai, wherever the Commissioners of Sewers have not Ije^, there 
fevef ia prevalent ; and, on the contrary, wherever they have 
t»een, lliere fever is comparatively absent. 

This elatement is made in your Report — " It appears that (he 
streets, courts, alleys, and houses in which fever first breaks ont, 
and in which it becomes most prevalent and fatal, are invariably 
those in the immediate neighbourhood of uncovei'ed sewers, 
stagnant ditches and ponds, gutters always full of putrefying 
matter, nightmen's yards, and privies the soil of which lies openly 
exposed, and is selilom or never removed. It is not possible 
for any language to convey an adequate conception of the poison- 
ous condition in which large portions of bodi these districts always 
remain, winter and summer, in dry and in rainy seasons, from the 
masses of putrefying matter which are allowed to accumulate." J 
Does much of that to which you refer etill remain in the saatb 1 

state? It is essentially the same. I have very recently beeil 1 

o<er Ihe same places with a distinguished foreigner, who takes ab 1 
interest in the welfare of the humbler classes, and who was de^ I 
rous, hie attention having been drawn to these Reports, to teA ■ 
their accuracy by a personal inspection of the places described. \ 
Before we set out on our visit he could not conceal that he though I 
the description exaggerated. l''rom the cleanliness, neatness, anl'J 
wppai^nt health fulness of the main streets and thoroughfares ih 1 
London, he could not bring himself to believe that there could b« I 
large districts containing hinidreds of thousands of the peoplb J 
aU«W>*d, year after year, to remain in such a neglected and I 
poisonous condition. "It would be incredible," said he, "it I 
woTild be unworthy of your state of civilization, were such descrij^ I 
tinns true, even of a few isolated places ; but when it is asserta I 
that lliey are true of the localities in which a very large proportirtfc J 
of the population resides, I own I feel curious to see these places." 1 
It so happens that the district over which I took this gentlemaii ■ 
has been improved in some respects since these Reports wciftl 
written. A common sewer has been made in the most dense^ j 
crowdtrd and filthiest locality ; and the very worst place I eWF 1 
iMW, namoly, Baker's- arms-alley, a narrow court in Roserrtaiy* I 
lane, \Vhitechapel, has been materially changed for the better, h^ I 
Mb buikling of the Blackwall K nil way directly through it. Bift^ 
Hbk improvements relate only to a few of the larger lliorougte- I 
^Ki^ j^ places loost concealed from thtj public view, thu mo^l 
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T, bmOihwoi close, crowded, and filthy dislricta, remain wholly unaltered. 
'""m.'^" When my foi-eign friend saw these places, he admtlted that ihe 
wretchedness of their condition had been understated; when be 

^m expressed his astonishment that a concern for the cominon aafei 

^H had Dot induced the authorities to attend to the sanatory condttt' 

^H of these extensive dislricts, I lold him (but he thought the at; 

^^M ment scarcely mended tlie matterj that these places were 

^H unknown to our legislators, to almost all our people in powoi-, 

^H an hour ago they had been to himself. 

^H Have you, from your experience in these matters, formed 

^H strong opinion that the fevers and otiier diseases to which tl 

^H humbler classes in these populous districts are subject might 

^H to a great extent, removed by cleansing, draining, and Improi 

^H ments in building? — Every day's experience convinces me thi 

^H very large proportion of these evils is capable of being removi 

^^M that if proper attention were paid to sanatory measures tl 

^H mortalily of these districts would be most materially diminislu' 

^^M perhaps in some places one-third, and in others even one-half. 
^H Ai-e you aware that tlie rate of mortality is actually found to' 

^^B nearly double in some of the neglected districts in the east, ci 

^^M pared with what it ia in the western part of London ? 1 ai 

^^M and this interesting and Important fact is dependent on several 

^H circumstances, and not on any one cause. Thus a large proportion 

^H of the people who reside in the western part of London consist (rf 

^H the wealthier, while the eastern part ia principally inhabited by '■"" 

^H poorer classes. The higher value of life indicated i 

^H dislj-ict is partly owing to the better food and clothing of 

^^1 wealthier classes, to their more temperate habits, and less exha' 

^^M ing labour, and especially to the better care takeu of their infi 

^^U and children, and in general to the more favourable circumstai 

^H under which infancy and childhood, the most precarious and 

^H epochs of human life, are placed. But still the poorer classes, in 

^^M diese neglected localiiies and dwellings, are exposed to causes of 

^H disease and death which ai-e pecuhar to them ; the operation of 

^H these peculiar causes is steady, unceasing, sure; and the result is 

^^M tlie same as if twenty or thirty thousand of these people were 

^H annually taken out of their wretched dwellings and put to death, 

^H the actual fact being that they are allowed to remain in them and' 

^H die. I am now speaking of what silently, but surely, takes plafl 

^H every year in the metropolis alone, and do not include in tljl 

^H estimate the numbers that perish from these causes in the otln 

^H great cities, and in the towns and villages of the kingdom. It hfl 

^H been staled that " the annual slaughter in England and WalM 

^H from preventible causes, of typhus fever, which attacks persons J 

^H the vigour of life, is double the amount of what was suffered by tS 

^H allied armies in the battle of Waterloo." This is no exaggerate 

^H statement ; ihis great battle against our people is every year fo^sM 

^^^ and won; and yet few lake account of it^ partly ibr tb^ v#ry i^aa| 
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ttiat it takes place every year. However appalling the picture pre- t. 
sent ed to the mind liy this statement, it may be justly regarded *■ 
as a literal expression of the truth. 1 am myself convinced, from 
what I constantly see of the ravages of this disease, that thi« 
mode of putting the result does not give an exaggerated expressioa 
of it. Indeed the most appalling expression of it would be the 
mere cold statement of it in figures. J 

But great as the mortality from these causes maybe, do yau' I 

think the mortality alone includes the whole of the evil? . I 

Certainly not ; the number of people who die can be takeu only. I 
as 811 indication of the much greater number who fall sick. The* I 
mortality, even of the London Fever Hospital, to which the worgt' I 
cases of fever in tbo metropolis are sent, is not, on an average of' I 
ten years, more than one in seven ; in some years it is not more thaa- I 
one in ten or twelve, and, comparing the number attacked with the • I 
number that die over the whole kingdom, the mortality would not, ' I 
in ordinary years, amount to one in twelve : so thai the number ' 
of sufferers from this disease is at least twelve times greater than 
the number of persons that actually perisli from it. 

The classes of the population referred to are chiefly those 
occupied in labour ; in case of dieir being affected by fever they _ J 
are, of course, disabled from obtaining subsistence for their, V 

families? This is among one of the most powerful causes o£ I 

pauperism. The Returns made in the year 183S to the Poor^fl 
Laiv Commissioners from the twenty metropolitan unions, ia I 
answer to queries sent to the medical officers, with a view to M 
ascertain the actual prevalence of fever during one year, contained ■ 
columns to show the number of persona receiving parochial relief -I 
in the several unions, as well as the number actually attacked with -M 
fever. From these returns it appears, that of the total number. I 
wlio received parociiial relief in most of the districts a very larga. I 
proportion received it in consequence of their being ill with fevergr J 
but in one district, namely, St. George's, Soutbwark, out of 1467,^ 
persons who received parochial relief, 1276, that is, the whol» ■ 
mimber with the exception of 191, are reported to have been ill ■ 
with fever. This is an unusually large proportion; but ihes?. ■ 
rvluma in general place in a very striking point of view the I 
pauperizing influence of fever. *■ 

If this Ije the case, the power of the humble classes of getline M 
their bread and maintaining their families is extremely dimmishea""! 
by the neglect of sewage, draining, and cleansing which exists iU; ' I 

those locaTitira? ^There is a special reason why it must be so^tj 

the knowledge of which has been taught by large experience.jB 
though that Ttnowledge has hitherto been confined to verj'few:^™ 
hut the fact itself is one which ought to be familiar to the mind of.H 
every man, and move especially to that of the legislator. ThereiS 
are certain diseases which prevail so remarkably at certain epoch l j| 
ai Bfej iSat TOu may agaucac that three-fourths of the peraoniwtl^HB 
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T soiOiwwd (lie at tliose epodis die of ihose diseases. Now it is established 1 
^""lala"'' inilubitablePvifUxicp, thatof all the aouW diseases to which t 
iiiintaii frame is subject, during that variable, but most itii 
period of human life which intervenes hiitweeii puberty (when ll 
dangers of iafancy and childhood have been passed) and old aoj 
— of all the acute diseaaes which cut short this, the most preciw 
part of the term of existence, and the oiiiy part of that term wbic" 
it ia in the power of human precaution and wisdom to exienil 
indefinitely, fever is incomparably the most prevalent : so pre- 
valent, indeed, that it may be said to be the disease of adoleseOQca 
and manhood. I was first taught this fact while makine soijfl*" 
researches into the cause and results of fever, derived chiefly frirf 
the records of the Fever Hospital, and as long ago as the y«( 
1830 I published a table exhibiting the evidence of it. I look q 
one by one the ages of all the persons who had died of fever i 
this hospital during the four years from 1825 to 1828, both inofl 
sive, being the four years immediately preceding ihe year in wlua 
1 was making the investigation. The results are mosi iustriictti| 
and important, and are shown in this table : — 
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From this (able it appears ihat during the year 1825 there v 
attacked with fever, under twcnly years of age, 109; betwi 
twenty and forty years of age, 443; and between forty and i 
years of age, 31. Further, it appears that in the five years fi 
ten to fill^en the numtier attacked was 67; but in the five yei 
from tiileen fo twenly ihcy increased to 172 ; in the succeeding fi 
years, from twenty lo twenty-five, lliey were 133 ; while in the fi 
years from Iweniy-five to thirty, they sunk to 81 ; in the auccee, 
ing five years, from thirty lo thirty-five, they still further diminishj 
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h 28. In like niaiini?r, during the year 1S26 the tiutiiber t. a 
pcked uoder twenty years of age was 114; but between twenty "•" 
H forty years of age thu number was 498, while between forty 
B sixty years of age the number was only 53. The results during 
t jrears 1827 and 1838 were perfectly similar. Taking the four 
bs logelher the total number attacked was 25:37 ; of these tlie 
kiber attacked under twenty years of age was 429; between 
buty and tlilrty years of age the number was 1188 ; between 
iRy and forty years of age the number was 531 ; and between 
Ify and eighty years of age the number was 3S9 : whence it fol- 
K that of the total number attacked, those between twenty and 
■ty years of age nearly equal the number attacked at all other 
W put togetiier, the number between twenty and thirty being 
p8, and at all other ages only 1349. In the Circulars sent by 

■ Poor Law Commissioners to the medical officers of the twenty 
Propolilan unions in the year 1839, I requested that a column 
Kht be made for the ages of those attacked with fever, with a view 
Pestiag the correctness of the data on which the preceding table 
b founded by a still largee obsen'ation, and the returns obtained 
prd analogous results. Two consequences follow of the highest 
■test and importance. First, it is clear from these tables that 
rperiod of human existence during which fever can alone he said 
Ka preralent is from the age of twentj' to forty; that is, ibe 
Bod of maturity, !he most precious portion of the term of exist- 
B. that during which the individual is best fitted for all the 
nra and enjoyments of life, during nhich he is most capable of 
Imitting the happiness of others, and of securing and appro- 

Jhia own. But of this period that portion which is incom- 
y the most subject to the ravages of this malady is the 
Best portion. Now it must be borne in mind that the poorer 
Ikes usually marry and have families at earlier ages than the 
kle and higher, tho great majority, at least of the women, being 
ftried at twenty. Of course it ia during the succeeding ten years 
Ktbey baifB young families, often very numerous ones, to sup- 
Ri but WB have just seen that this is precisely the ten years at. ^h 
bi fever i» so prevalent aa to furnish, in this comparatively sbortl^l 
■b of time, nearly as many cases as all the other periods of li|«',-^H 
L together, it I'ollows, not only that the heads of families arm^f 
b subject to tho ravages of fe>'er than any other class of per~ ^| 
■■ blit that tliese persons are pecuharly liable to be attack^^V^I 
bwly At that perind of life when they have the greatest numbop.'^H 
■PUtie cbildreu entirely dependent on their daily labour for supft^^H 
K Ibia Is deserving of consideration, viewing the subject mereliEt^H 

■ rolereace tu the pressure on lite poor rates, but viewing it i^b^H 
pniM' relation to the well-being of the humbler classes, it appeaq^^f 
b> Ia tlii^rv-e great attention. Its rmportanre is strengthenedj ^H 

t r«Bult«of the following table, which btiows the proportion i£^| 
X wilb l«far: — , . ,^^H 



Proportions of Dtciths from Fever at difftreitt .Jycs. 
T*BtKihowLng the PropoilionoFthoSBXi-siitlacked with Favrr. 



Total . . 676 



Fi^malvB . 339 
Total . . 676 



Tutal . . 59T 



Froin this table it appears that in each of these four years 
somewhat larger number of females tlian of males were attacke 
wilh fever ; that Is, a proportionally larger number of motlie] 
were disabled from nursing their children and attending to the 
families, every such family bein^ of course thereby placed in tlr 
greatesl possible disorder and distress, the disease of the moth* 
being in many cases the direct and immediate cause of her 
band and her children becoming similarly affi^cled. 

Have you any evidence to show the rate of mortality in fevi 

with reference to the ages of the persons attacked? Yes. 

submitfed the experience of the London Fever Hospital for the t 
years preceding January, 1834 — an observation including nearl 
6000 patients affected with this malady— to Mr. Finlaisoii, tl' 
Government actuary, by whom it was subjected to calculalioi 
Among other curious and instructive results it was found that tl 
mortality of fever resolves itself into the following remarkable pK 
gression. Thus, suppose 100,000 patients to be attacked wit 
this disease between the ages of 5 and 16, of these there would di 
8266 ; and of an equal number — 
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ould die 11,494 
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, JB 


21,950 






30,493 


55 


, 6ti 


40,70B 



6a aud uplrBrds 

Tims the risk of life from this malady is twice as great at the 
of tliirty-one as it is at fleven ; it is also nearly twice as great 
forty-one as it is at twenty-one; it is live times as great at sixty 
one as it is at eleven ; and nearly four limes as gieat above sixt] 
five as it is at tweiuy-one. 

Then, according to this calculation, although the rate of moi 
lality in fever progressively and rapidly increases as age advance 
yet the number of persons who actually perish by this disease t 
the adult age, and in the meridian of life, is far greater than a 

any other period of existence? It is so on account of the much 

greater number of persons who are attacked at those epoelis. By 
far the gieaieat number attacked is, as we have seen, between the 
ages of twenty and thirty; but according lo this calculation t 
risk of life from this malady at the age of thirty-one isjustdoul 
*^e risk at the age of eleven, 
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I You say that fever is the disease to which the poorer classes are 
niUarly subject, as arising from the filthy slate of the districts 
i the wretched condition of ihe dwellings in which they reside; 
but is fever the only disease produced by these causes ? 1 par- 
ticularize fever, because fever is die most obvious and die most 
rapidly fatal of the diseases arising from the neglect of sewage, 
ventilation, and cleanliiie^ ; but it would be a very inadequata 
view of the pernicious agency of the poison unceasingly generateil I 
in these filthy and neglected districts, to restrict it to tlie disease I 
the most obviously produced by it. Its indirect action is highly^ 
noxious, though the evil is not so manifest. It Is a matter of^ 
constant observation, that even when not present in sufficient intent , 
sity to protluco fever, by disturbing the funclion of some orgB 
some set of organs, and thereby weakening the general systemi 
this poison acts as a powerful predisposing cause of some of ihtfj 
most common and fatal maladies to which the human body Wj 
subject. For example, Ihe deaths occasioned in this country bjri 
diseases of the digestive organs, by inBammation of the aJr- _J 
passages and lungs, and by consumption, form by far ihe largest'Vl 
proportion of the annual mortality. Now no one who lives lontf 
in or near a malarian district is erer for a single hour free frod 
some disease of the digestive organ'j. But disordered stales of thdJI 
digestive organs not only constitute in themselves highly painfulv£ 
aiiu even fatal maladies, but Ihey lay the fotmdation of severaf.jl 
other mortal diseases. By a disordered state of the digestivo^^ 
organs, for example, the body is often so much enfeebled that it ii 
wholly incapable of resisting the frequent and sudden changes i 
temperature to which this climate is subject: — the consequence is,"^ 
that the person thus enfeebled perishes by inflammation set up it) 
some vital organ, and more especially in the air-passages and 
lungs, or by consumption, the consequence of that inflammatio 
so thai tn the tolal number of deaths ihattake place annually from- j 
fever in its different forms must be added those caused by tb«U 
iudiroct operation of Ihe same poison tliat produces fever. •! 

^■(kyour experience then leads yon to the conclusion that these^^ 
^HtaMes, even when they do not produce fever and other acute ' * 
^|HiBK*Si operate materially in affecting the health, and incapacp-'^ 

^^wUng from labour? Yes; even when theydonotproiluceacuto''' 

drarascs, and at once lay the individual aside, they produce diseases 
of the nutritive system, and thus injure the constitution, dimirnHh"! 
it* nowM" of resisting the numerous causes of disease to which ihs*^ 
body is commonly exposed, and so enfeeble it that the individual'' l| 
ia rvry much incapacitated from labour. 

So lh«t those who live in such situatiotis, even when they are<4 
not positively attacked by acute disease, are neverlheleas under-' 

gtwig a process of deterioration t That is universally and 

Btrikiogly indicated in two ways. First, by the incapacity of the 
moUwrs to attend to their children; ana 'Secondly, by the bad 
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T. B«Mhwoai bealtli of the children, and Uieir great mortalily. It has Iieeii 
'*™ Mia*"" already shown by the experience of the Fever Hospital that tha 
mothei's are more gusct^ptible of fever than the husbands ; but ubea 

^■^ not labouring under acute diseiiRe the mothers are often so uUfl 

^H I'oebled as to be unable to attend properly to their domestic dutiej 

^^M so that the children are not taken due care of, while the sickriet 

^^M of the children becomes an enormous tax on the time aud wa^ 

^^M of the parents. 
^^M Id consequence of the iliaoaae and weakness generated by thi 

^H condition in which they live, the ability of the labouring classes « 

^^M support themselies, you conceive, is very much diminished ?— 

^^H Very much. 
^^B Has that the clfect of throwing them on parish relief in maiij 

^^M instances? In very many. 

^^1 Has it the effect also of calling for the aid of the charitable, a4J 

^^M occasioning an increased expense to hospitals and dispensaries'* 

^^H Yes; and the consequent burden on private individuals s 

^^M public institutions is the least part of the evil. The great evil ll 

^^H this state of things is its tendency tojbreak down the spirit of indM 

^^H pendence, and to reduce large classes of the people to the dogrM 

^^H dation and wretchedness of depending for their support on oharitn 

^^M and not on their own industry. " 

^^1 Have you any reason to believe that their mental faculties a 

^^M impaired, as well as their bodily health .<' There) is midenaa 

^^H that as they have not the bodily vigour and the industrious habt 

^^H of a healthy and independent peasanlry, so they have not t' 

^H intelligence and spiiit proper to such a race. One of the mol 

^^H melancholy proofs of this is in the quiet and unresisting manner ii 

^^H which they succumb to the wretchenlness of their lot. They make 

^^H no effort to get into happier circumstances; their dnlneas and 

^^M apathy indicate an equal degree of mental as of physical paralysis, 

^^B and this has struck other observers who have had opportunities qlfl 

^^M becoming acquainted with the real state of ihese people. In tbfl 

^^H Poor Law Commissioners' Re^tort on the Sanatory Condition of tl^fl 

^^M Labouring Population there is the following statement, whic^| 

^^H Impressed my mind the more because it recalled to my rccolle^S 

^^M tion vividly similar cases witnessed by myself: — " In the ye^fl 

^^1 1836," says one of the medical officers of the West Derby Unioflfl 

^^H " 1 attended a family of thirteen — twelve of whom had typtiiljfl 

^H fever, without a bed in the cellar, without straw or timber etiavingfl 

^^B — frequent substitutes. They lay on the floor, and so crowded I b^fl 

^^M I could scarcely pass between them. In another house 1 attendsjH 

^^M fourteen patients ; tliere were otdy two beds in the iiouae. All tkn 

^^M patienU lay on the boards, and during their illness never had thain 

^^^^ clothes off. I met with many cases in similar conditions ; y4l 

^^^K tmiOst the greatest destitution and want of domestic comfort, ifl 
^^H %ve never heard, during the course of ttceive ?/eart' practice, a confl 

^^^L 'ijttt'ff iaemvtai aat oecam^edatiea." Nowtbis waBbof.au^l 
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plaint iinder such circuins lances appears to me to eoiistitute a veiy t. South 
mdanctioly part of tbia condilioii. It shows that, physical wretch- ^"m.W^ 
Hncss has done iti? worst on the liimian sufferer, for it has destroye<l 
hU mind. The wretchedness being greater than humanity can 
bear, annihilates the mental faculties— the faculties dialinctivo of 
the liiiman being. There ia a kind of satisfaction in the thought, 

IMt seta a limit to tite capacity of suifering which would olher- 
fc be without bound. 
nith reference to these poor persons, you state that great I 
base is cast upon the eommunily in the form of poor-rate* I 
K of auhscriplions to hoapitals and dispensaries, and In oth6|* 1 
Hes, in order to give them the aid they require. Docs thi T 
Pitance thus aflbrdcd extend to the support of the widows and; 1 
phana of those who are carried off by death ? The table to J 

which I have already directed your attention affords the mosb J 
impressive and instructive answer (o that question. Tina tablft 1 
'wwa that the immense majority of the persons who are attackerf 1 
l^ feier, and who die of this disease, are between the ages o| 1 
■ity and forty ; that \^, the heads of families. But the fathont I 
I mothers perishing in a state of deatitulion, of course tlie orplian J 
'•en must be thrown for support upon the community, • I 

i you think that if proper measures were carried out, snt^ 1 
[good huitdlng regulations, a good system of drainage, and s ( 
supply of water, which might impi-ove the healtli of ths-l 
sons re6ident in those dietidcts, the additional expense whidi) f 
[ht be cast upon them in the form of a reasonable rent put oopl 
tld be considerably less than the cost to which the commuHil^^ 
^iiow put by ttie illness arising from the neglect of those prO^I 

visions? Ultimately it would bo leas. When once such reguql 

Iation§ have been brought into practical operation, and have becoiRA> I 
a«l in a district, the cost of maintaining such a distiict in C I 
thy condition would be comparaKvely slight. In the meantime I 
iimof money now expended in the mitigation of the evil, aligbfe J 
lat n)iiis;ation is, would form a very important contributi^l 
rda the rund necessary to defray the cost of removing existing^ f 
■ncos, and pulling a district into a good sanatory condition. 1 1 
Uit would be an application of the same sum from the reli«fi I 

sprerontion of calamity? Yea, prevention beuig aJwayfcJ 

r than cui-e ; and in this case you cannot iu fact cure. Att I 

9 tlie poor remain in the sitiialions which produce ttiatfti 

', the proper remedies ioi such disease cannot be applied to' 

tiley cannot, for osample, be surrounded with pure and 

k ail' — the prime remedy. 

It that DQ expense inoin'ed hi attempts to remedy the evil, 

II once produced, can be eftectual ? It cannot ; and, on the 

' bantC the apparent suni expended in carrying out sanatory 
Malbos, ia not a true expression of the actual sum spent on 
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preventive meaaiires. Iwcaiise, from the actual sum spent in c 
ing out sanatory or preventive measures must be deducted ' 
large amount of money now annually expended in tbe f 
of individuals and their families, deprived of health, and ibeiWon 
or the ability to labour, or rendered widows and orjilians throii^' 
the non-adoption of those remedial measures. 

You have to a certain extent stated that in t!ie Sujiplet 
alludetl to, where you say, " Tiie cost of these parishes, lor t 
relief of their fever cases, amounts to a large sum. By the return| 
from the Bellinal-green and Whiteehapel Unions, it appears thai 
the extra expense lor fever cases for the quarter ending Lady-dajQ 
1838, is: to the Beainal-green Union. 216/. 19*,; to tlie Whi« 
chapel Union, 400/. ; altogether 616/, \9x." And you go on b 
say, — "Thus, at the rale of the last quarter, there will beincurre' 
during the present year, for the reUef of fever cases in these t»fl 

pari^es alone, (he sum of 2467/, ]6s.?" ^That is perfec" 

correct, being drawn from accurate data, from the boobs of thoa 
particular parishes ; and I think that may be taken as a sort Q 
indication of what the saving might be. 

Do you conceive, by proper preientive measures, properly a 
out, those sutDH now so inadequately spent might be very mua| 
reduced? Certainly. 

Do you tliink the moral character and energy for the purpoM 
of exertion, and employment of those persons, is vt 
lessened in consequence of their suffering, both from fever and tl 
other diseases you have mentioned, and the continual neglect in 

which they appear to hve ?- Tile poison generated in these nof 

glected districts, and to whirii these poor persons are habitually ( 
posed, is a sedative poison, among the most distinctive characters I) 
which are the depressing effects produced by it both on body and minf 
This is one of the main causes, not oidy of the mental apathy, t 
which I have already spoken, but also of that physical liRllessneH 
which makes them incapable of any great exertion. 1 am aatisfiej 
that tins feeling of depression is one of their chief inducements t*,_ 
the use of stimulants, which the same feeling naturally leads them 
to take in excess whenever a sufGcient quantity can be procured. 
1 quite believe, from what I have observed of ihem, that the induce- 
ment to take the most, pernicious amount of stimulants often arises 
from a sensation of lassitude and languor, the direct result of the 
debilitating causes that are incessantly acting upon them, and tJiat 
renders them so incapable of physical and mental exertion. Every , 
one who has obsei-ved his own sensations during die few days whicfifl 
preredu an acute attack of fever, can well appreciate that feeling (M 
Toal-aise, more intolerable thanpuin; and it is no wonder that Uic^ifl 
fly to anything which affords a prospect of temporary rehef from ifS 
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Common use of Ojii'atfsfor Lifanis. 

1 not opium now used to a great extent? To a much t.sooiM 

Jkter extent than any one could credit who is not awai-e of tlie *""£•„ 
Jnetice of the fact. 
■Does the observation which you have made as to adults apply 

Kfaildren ? It applies particularly to children. The )n<)uirie3 

^ntly made under ihe Children's Employment Commission are 
y extensive, because the terms of tliat Commission directed an 
investigation to be made into the actual condition of the children 
employed, not only in mines and collieries, but also in all brandl^ \ 
of tt"ade and manufacture whatever, in wliicJi children work tog'elh^l 
ID numbers, not included under the Factories Regulation Act. It wat ■ W 
found impOG^blc lo describe the condition of the children wilhou^ J 
giving some account of the domestic habits and mode of life of tha J 
parents; and among the facts brought to light under this inquir^ 
one of the mosl remarkable is the extent to which opium is proved I 
to be used by the poorer classes, and more especially to die e\teqt!.ft 
to which it is given by mothers to their children. Among otliera,*! 
Dr. Mitchell, one of the Sub-Commissioners, reports that the X 
medical witnesses examined by him state that tlie infants anc" 
children are seldom brought to them before they are henumbc 
and stupified with opiates; the usual preparation given being 
Godfrey's cordial, a mixture of treacle and opium, known by thej 
name of " comfort," and an article In constant demand. A little ] 
girlwill come to tlie chemists and ask ibr a dose of it to give 
'lebftbynext day, telling him that her mother is going out to wash.J 
VRSpectable chemist stated ihat he made twenty gallons ol|^ 
nmlbrt" in the year, and that there were chemists who lived nearj 
i market-place, and more In the way of the coiuitry )>eople, who j 
mode a good deal more. "It must not be supposed," adds thai 
Sub-Commissioner, "that such medical treatment of children ia^ 
peculiar to eolhors, or only prevails in places far remote from tha3 
liglit of the metropolis ; for, on making inquiry of a medical man, r 
and of a chemist, at Croydon, in Surrey, the same thing was found j 
to exist Ihere, and in the country around." Speaking of the district»3 
LJJottingham, Derby, and Leicester, another Sub - Commissioner,. ■ 
^ Grainger, slates that llie practice of administering opium to T 
ts, wlticlt is very general in these districts, " is usually beguo Jl 
I the cliild is three or four weeks old," But Mr. Brown, tbej 
wr of \otlJngiiam, states ■' Ihat he knows Godfrey's cordial ia^ 
n on the day of birth, and that even it is prepared In readineaa J 
' it event." The extent to whlcli the system Is carried may btrT 
] from tlie fact, expressly ascertained by this gentleman, thaC^ 
Vnig^st made up in one year 13 cwt. of treacle into Godfrey's^ 
Bkl. The result of this terrible practice is, that great numbers J 
bants pensb, either suddenly, from an over-dose, or, as more 
lonly happens, slowly, painfully, and Insidiously. Those who 
t witli life become pale and sickly children, ofien half idiotic, 
||if:9)'9 with a ruined constitution. " Compared with tliis," 
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adds Ihe Sub-Commisioner, " the Chinese practice of iiJ 
may be called inercifiJ." 

Do the general debilitaling and demoralizing effecia, vhidl l 
have described as acting on thtf adidts, commonly acl in like oTsi 

ner on the children? Tlie children are comparatively exenf 

from some of these evils, — from continued fever, for example, in i 
its forms ; but then they are more liable than the children of i 
higher classes to the exantheroatous fevers, that is, acute Tev 
accorapanietl with an efflorescence, or rasdi, Hpon tlie skin, scarliH 
fevef, small-po:(, measles, &c. The poisonous condition of tfl 
districts in which they spend the first we^fe, months, and yeaHfl 
ihdr existence, predisposes them to these dangerous diseases, 
renders siidi diseases ftarfiilly mortal. Tlie result is shown in t 
tables of the Registrar-General. In Birmingham, for osample, J 
which the condition of the working classes is bettor than in ir"^ 
other large towns, one-half of the total number of deaths registi 
Bj-e those of cliildren under five years of age. 

Thoiigh they may escape with life, are ehildreti so hrought v 
amidst, aich neglect, and dirt, and disease, likely to form st 
and healtliy subjects; or, on the contrary, to be persons of \ 
constitutions and habits, liable constantly to trouble the commiiniH 

^Tlity must be a constant burthen on the state ; and it is fou 

that even those who do endeavour to support themselves USUl' 
adopt all sorts oF expedients to shun anything in the shape of IbTk 
betaking themselves to such occupations as do not require a:^ grtj 
amount of physical exertion. However advantageous to tfera '( 
occupation ol' the latter kind may be, they shrink from it, 1)ecaa 
they know tliat they shall break c!o%vn if thoy undertake it. 

Is it not almost impracticablB in those districts when? the dra . 
age and cleansing, and the decencies of life are neglected, in 6 
privies and receptacles for filtii, for doceiit pei'soira to eontfaiue fl 
better habits they may have formed in other places where they fa 

formerly raided ? Quite impossible ; it tends to destroy OV* 

thing approaching to, I will not say refiiiem«it, but the comin 
decencies of human creatures. 

Is it not almost impracticable for a decent and rcspectHn 
woman coming into sudi a district to maintain that propiietjij 
demeanour and cleanliness to which stte may have been acCiistonJ"* 

in the country? It is quite impossibli\ A !*ort(ime ago I « 

standing in one of the streets branching ofiF fruiii Hosemary-la 
called Bluc-anchor-yard, looking at a stream of abomination tl 
was flowing down from a court into the open giittor in the centrA^ 
tiiis Blue-anchor-yard, the open gutter being die common receptai^ 
for the filth from the houses. Tiiis noisome stream w.ia ftowT' 
close to a house, at the door of which t}ieie stood a woman 1 
ruddy cheeks, neatly clothed. "Five timesthis vei-yday, Sir," Si 
she to me, " have I swept this place as clean as 1 poivnbly cM 
but you see tho state ia which it is a^ua. It u no uat to U':|^ 
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^^B!q> it clean.'* Her wholu appGarance indicated tliat site was a 

^^Msr corner : in a Ttnv days she woiild aaturally ^ive up her liape- 

^HrM altwnpt to keep the place clean, and if siie remain there alie 

idaust iieceissarily sink into the state of squalor and Gltll ho general 

among her neighbours. 

Are there any schools in the districla for the poor children to go 

to ? ^"Iliere aie some large scIkioIs to which a good deal of atteu- 

lion Ie paid. 

Do you at rU think that tli<3 good education they there receivfly 
and the moral lessons they are tauglit, are neutralised by the had 

habits into which tliey fall at home ? They are in school a lew 

hours ; their life may he said to be spent in these ^vretched places i 
the practical education they i-eceive at home must necessarily iiave 
a Ihr greater infliienie in farming llieir cliaracter and habits than 
the litrmal and lectinical iustructbn they re.eivo at school. 

So that Ihe neglect of provisions for the improvement of the pa- 
rents neutralizes very much any efforts made for the improvement 
of (he children? Tliere is a poiverful influence in constant ope- 
ration counteracting the occasional eflbrls made for their moral 
improvem»it. 

Does the want of a decent and cleanly house for the men, 

(vhen they come home, produce any eft'ect on tlit-ir habits? 

'ITie moral influence of tilth and discomfort has never been siiffi- 
cieolly attrndi-d to. Tliat inilucnce is in the highest degree anti- 
E'ocial, The wretched state of his home ia one of the most powers 
fuJ causes which induces a man to s)>Gud his money on strictly selfisil 
gratitications: he comes home tired and exhausted; he wanti 
quiet; he needs refreshment: filth, squalor, discomfort in every 
shape, are around him ; he naturally gets awayfroniit if he can. 

AiQongsl those domestic jai-s and disputes, and the neglect of 
those provisions for cleanliness and decency, you say a very largt 

|iroportiun of children is constantly brought up ? A very larg» 

proportion. > 

Yon have stated tliat from thirty to forty patients per day have 

tTCcastonally applied of late for accommodation in the Fever Hos' 

pitKl, who could not be recei*ed for want of room? Tliat Is 

uot usual ; hut it Ita^ been so during the height of the presettt 
ipidemic. 

Do you know what became of them ? They were applicalioiui 

chi»ily from the parishes, a considerable number of which are in a. 
»«rt of rclalioD with the Fever Hospital, The parish gives ad 
^^■ntial subscription to the hospital, and in return the hospital 
^^Bhpi ia a certain number of their fever cases. Most of the appli- 
^^H^Nn to the hospital to which 1 have alluded were Uirough the 
^^Euium of the parish officers, who desired to find a place lor some 
of llicir people. 

Ilion, in the event of tiieir not being received into tlie Fever 
fJTI^j^Iji il'-y t'-i\\\ r'mriii it' Uieir«waiuHise% aiul.ia4bateaM 
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«ia.wMd would be attended to as oiit-patients ? — 



— Tn most cases they irm 
19 out-patients; for 1 i 
(lestimte of any adeqiu 



have been attended in tbeii 

]irehei)d the workhouses in general i 

accommodation for them. 

They would not be transfeiTeil to other hospitals? — ^ — Olblj 
hospitals would not lake them in. ' 

Is It the ease in all rhe London hospitals, that they do not taSj 
in fever patients, except in a hospital expressly devoted to thetn 

At one time most of the general hospitals absolutely refused jj 

take in fever eases, from the apprehension that the lever wotC 
spread among the other patients. That apprehension i 
otf, and the hospilals in general are relaxing a little now. so thai 
certain proportion of fever cases are admitted; still I think thi 
are admitted reluctantly, and in no great numbers. 

It is a fact, however, that patients are occasionally taken i 
other hospitals ? Certainly. 

When they are attended in their own houses, what is the si_ 

lem of medical relief given ? Then they are attended by tl 

surgeon regularly connected with the parish. 

Does he attend personally every case? 1 believe every c 

is understood lo be under his charge. 

Is he not olleii assisted by apprentices? 1 suppose he is 

With respect to the attendance of such cases at home, and sl^ 
in the hospitals, do you consider that the persons who wait i ^ 
the sick, and who have to follow out the directions of the mediCl 

man, are in general well qualified for their office ? 1 a 

aware that ihere are any nurses in the pay of the parish, who i 
tend on the sick poor, receivingout-door relief at their own homeS 
if Ihere is any such practice ii has not fallen under my obser\-a- 
tion. Wilh respect to hospital nurses, we find it difficult at the 
Fever Hospital to get good nurses, and I am afraid the generality 
of nurses in hospitals are not such as the medical men can pla^H 
much conSdcnce in. tM 

Are they sufficiently observant to manage the ventilation of '^B 

ward ? No ; they are not to be trusted with that, nor anythiaH 

else which requires the exercise of judgment: in general they ia^| 
grossly ignorant of their real duties, and some of them have VCfll 
bad habits. -^M 

Is their pay low, considering the risks Ihey run ? Very lowJB 

So that it is impossible to get iheni from a class of women weMJ 

brought up and trained? It is so ditficult. and the want dQ 

nurses from a better class of women has been so strongly felt, thifl 
a society has been foi-med for the express jjurpose of inducing mdjH 
intelligent and instructed women lo devote themselves to the offlifl 
ofnursing. ^H 

What is the name of ihat society ? It is called, I think, i'^M 

" Nursing Sisters," and is entirely under the managonient of jH 
society of lodios. Some of the women who have engaged j^ 
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devote fhemselves lo this important duly, as the business of their 
Tulure life, have gone lo the general hospitals to receive the neces- 
sary inslniDtion ; and I have been informed llial some of the phy- 
sicians and surgeons have taken particular pains to teach them. 
Certain it is that they are much more intelligent, conscientious, and 
trustworthy than ordinary nurses. I have had several opportunities 
of observing this in private practice, as well as in a public institu- 
tion, of whicli I am one of the physicians, called the Sanatorium, 
which ia a club-house appropriated to sickness for the middle classes. 
Not only the comfort, but sometimes even the life of the patient, 
depends on careful and intelligent nursing ; and I have therefore 
always regarded the idea which led to the formation of Ihe Nursing 
Sisteri' Society as a very happy one ; and I should rejoice to see it 
encouraged by the public, so that it might be able to supply both 
the public hospitals and pi'ivate families with such nurses as it has 
afforded some specimens of. Still I am bound to say that even 
among the common hospital nurses 1 have found some very kind, 
conscientious, and trustworthy women; but I cannot say this oi'thd 
cla.^. 

You mentioned that fever often took place, sometimes in one dis- 
trict and sometimes in another. Are you aware whether tlie dis- 
tricts you refer to are subject to local visitations, as the wind blows 
ill dIEf«rent directions, sweeping the vitiated atmosphere from one to 

the other at different season? ? Every now and then we meet 

ivith a positive and precise fact, which shows that fever prevails i 
neighbourhood, just as the wind blows from an infected place in thQ. j 
direction of that neighbourhood, and that the production of any new 1 
cases of fever entirely ceases as soon as the wind shiOs. Many-] 
most uistructive observations of this kind are on record, and I have I 
given one or two examples of them In Ihe Report alluded to; but a 
large and crowded town does not aQbrd favourable opixirtunitiaa 
for such observations. What we more commonly observe in 
metropolis is, that when once fever breaks out in one of the districts, i 
we have been speaking of, it continues to rage there during the pre- 
valence of the epidenuc ; it does not spread in any very clear and 
remarkable manner to an adjoinmg dialrict, but runs over it and, | 
breaks out in a distant one. 

As In cases of cholera ? Very much so. Still experience too 1 

abmidanlly shows that when fever prevails in any one district no i 
place is safe ; it sometimes breaks out unexpectedly in the beat J 
lamilies residing in the large and open squares, and although sudi, | 
s are not its common abode, they are by no means exempt 
1 its visitations. 

Eererring to your great and constantly increasing experience as to 
les of the prevalence of diseases among the humbler classes, have 
Tflil observed any alteration or aggravation in the degree of fever of 

late as comijared with former years? The change is so great 

imd striking that I can only express it by saying, it is a new disease. 
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T.SoaihwoDd Tho fevw which prei-aila everywhere in tlw metropolis now istt 
*"m'd^" diffswni from (hat which 1 was acciisloined to see for a longK 

years; it is as different in Its symptoms, and requires aa oppoi 
remedies as any two diseases in the catalogue of nosology. 

Would you ascribe the present aggravation, aa compared to the 
formerly existing types of fever, to the increase and augmentation of 

the evils under which the poorer classes labour? 1 can hardlj 

Venture to say that. Of thecause wliich has produced ihechaneji 
cannot venture to predicate anything ; I can only slate the f 
itself. It 19, however, a law of epidemics thata certain type previ 
for a number of years- This type sometimes gradually, and at 
ether limes suddenly, disappears, and gives place to a type so dif- 
ferent as toconstituteanew disease : this new type in its (urn gives 
place to a third, and so on for a long series of years. Tliese changes, 
notwithstanding their apparent caprieiousness, mnst of course depend 
on 6xed and determinate causes, but those causes have not been as- 
certained. Of the nature and extent of the change which has taken 
place in the pi-esent instance. 1 may, in some measure, enable the 
Commissioners (o judge by this circumstance. Formerly there was 
scarcely a day in which it was not necessary to take bioo^l from 
some of the patients in the hospital ; the inflammatory nature of the 
disease was the obvious and prevailing orie, and blood-letting was 
indispensable lo stop the progress of active inflammation in some 
vital organ. Now no ca.se presents itself with any indication of 
active inflammation, and blood-letting is practised in the hospital 
. scarcely four or five times in the year. Formerly wine, brandy, 
ammonia, anylliing in the shape of stimulus, was found to aggravate 
the disease, and was never prescribed excepting in cases attended 
with unusual prostration, or in the last stage of the malady: now 
the prostration is from the first so urgent that there is no case which 
requires any treatment at all that does not stand in need of stimu- 
lants ; and such remedies at present often save Kfe, whereas beHn* ' 
they would probably have destroyed it ; and this arises from a to tilW 
change in tile character of the disease. .>]H 

As well as a deterioration, perhaps in the general condition of tfee ■ 

health of the poorer classes before they are seized witli disease ? 

Any deterioration in the physical condition of the poorer classes 
would not only make them more liable to bo attacked by this dis- 
ease, but would render the disease more severe and fatal ; ivhereas 
the better they are fed and the warmer they are clothed, the greater 
is their resisting power. 

So that in proportion to the debilitating causes to which the poor 
are subject, before they are attacked with this disL'ase, its severity, 

when it does attack, would he increased? Just so; whatever 

may be the cause, the fact is certain, that at the present time an epi- 
demic is prevailing, which lays prostrate tlie powers of life more 
rapidly and completely than any other epidemic that has appeared 
for a long series of years. 
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- ' The rfiange you speak of in Ihe type of the prevailing epidemic ' 
renders it stil! more incumbent than the means you refer to, which 

may operate as checks to tts extension, i^hould be employed ? 

Yes, attention to the sanatory state of the country, and particularly 
to the condition of the localities in which the poor reside, at aft 
limes important to the public safety, is now peculiarly necessary. 

Is the prevailing epidemic particularly fatal ? The rate of 

mortality is unusually high. 

Yoo l^ve attached considerable importance to the subject of sew- 
age.so much so a« to state that you would be able to indicate thef'evei^ 
localities by the presence or absence of sewage. Do you mean by 
thattoassignasaprincipalcauseiheabsenceof sewage, not, of courst 

faying it is the sole cause? 1 conceive the immediate and direct 

cause of fever to be a poison generated by the decomposition of ani- 
mal and vegrtable matters. It is only by a system of good and 
general sewage that the animal and vegetable refuse, which there 
must always be wherever there are human beings, and the quantity 
of which must, of course, be great in proportion to tJie number of 
pefsons that arc congregated together, and tlierefore muse ahvays ba 
ihe largest in the largest towns, and in the most densely-poputatei 
parts of those towns, can bo removed before putrefaction takes 
place, and consequently before tlie poison of fever is matnred and 
(iilVus«l. Hence the rapid and complete removal of this refusri 
matter, which it is tlio object of sewage to effect, is the primary and 
fimdaramlal means of preventing the production of fever; without 
this a!l other precautions must be \-ain; and next in importance t6 
ibis H ventilation ; both because currents of air are to the poisonous 
saaes, when generated, what the sewers are to the solid matters fron^ 
which the gases are produced — that is, the great means of carrying 
them off; and Iwcause tie free admixture of pure air with poisOtl- 
o»B g-ises, by diluting them, renders them innoxious. 

Tile want of general regulations which yon state to exist in 
many parts of the metropolis in regard to building regulations, 
a* repard* sewage and cleansing, and the supply of water, appllM 
rtjiiBliy to many other targe towns ? Yes, hilly. 

Are you of opinion that the same necessity exists for the samA 
remedial measuies in the same or a proportionally great degree 

in every other large town in the kingdom ? 1 think the evidence 

now awnmiulated and recorded of that is perfectly indubitable. 

And that for the sake of improving the health, moral conduct^ | 
and comfort of the poor, such remedial measures are absolute^ ' 
Dee«3Bary ? Absolutely . 

Do yon think that the same results would occur in point of eco- 
nomy as in tho^e districts you have referred to in the early pait 
of yonr evidence? Certainly. 

Arr- vou potsonally acquainted with any populous district besides 

that of London ? [ have seen sometliing of Manchester, Liver- 

jnoli fidiabuTgh, and Glasgow. 
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Are you acquduted wiili the description given of these ( 

tricts by those who have personally inspected them? 1 hq^ 

read with great atteiilion all the Reports returned to the Pq* 
Law Commissioners from physicians, surgeons, assistant-corn mi! 
sioners, and others, on the sanatory condition of the labouring 
population in different parts of England, Scodand, and Wales, 

What is the impression made upon your mind from these accoimts 
witli regard to the sanatory condiuou of the provinces as com- 
pared with that of the metropolis 7 1 find the description given 

of the state of the provinces to be everywhere very similar to that 
of the metropolis. In some places, indeed, tlie state of things. ia 
worse thaJi in the worst parts of London, as in Liverpool aaAS 
Glasgow. VM 

You are aware that in Liverpool there are many cellar-dwelUaga ■ 
within close courts, where the entrance is under an arch, where 

there is no access for the air besides? 1 know the fact; and 

luy only wonder is that the human frame should be able to reast 
such causes of disease and death so long. 

You are aware that disease is very prevalent in those districts 
in Liverpool? lam. 

Do you know that the number residing in cellar-dwellings in 
Liverpool is 40,000, and that the number residing in close courts 
is upwards of 60,000? So I understand. 

You think that in those large towns, as well as in London, it is 

absolutely necessary that improvements should be carried out ? 

Sanatory regulations are as necessary there as here : the evils are 
not local but general. Whatever regulations are made for one part 
of the country should thci'elore be made for all, as far as it may 
be found practicable to devise measures which can he carried out 
in all. 1 should rejoice to see the present prevalent system of sepa- 
rate local acts abandoned. If there are certain regulations which 
are required for the whole country, and of tliis every fresh Inquiry 
affords additional evidence, then such regulations ^ould be made 
universal ; and if local acts are retained at all, their enactments 
should consist of regulations specially adapted to each resjiectlg 
locahly, in accordance with the great general regulations, and sut 
servient to gi\'ing practical effect to ihem. 

From your acquaintance with the humbler classes in tlii.,^ 
neglected districia, are you of opinion that their conduct with respecl 
to industry and regularity of deportment, and tliat their connexion 
with the commission of crimes of various kinds, is the same aa it 
would be if they were well off and were well attended to ; or that 
an additional expense in police regulations is required in conse- 
quence of the present state of tilings 7 It ia remarkable that the 

districts of wliich we have beeu speaking are not only the seats of 
disease, but the great seats of crime. 1 mean these places are the 
hauuti and abodes of the great criminals ; so that the seats of the 
most terrible diseases and the abodes of the great gii[nipals,of the 
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66'uiitry are identical. The worst place I know in the parish of i 
Whitpchapel is the place where the most dishonest and profligate 
portion of the population lives. 

Do you think that neglect of decency and comfort is likely to 
render those persons reckless of consequences, and inclined to a 
mode of getting their liring dishonestly 1 ■ The neglect of the 
decencies of life must have a debasing effect on the human mind ; 

and hopeless want naturally produces recklessness. There is a J 

point of wretchedness which is incompatible with the esistcnce of | 

any respect for the peace or property of othere ; and to look in ] 

such a case for obedience to the laws when there is the slightest J 

prospect of violating them with impunitj-, is to expect to reap 1 

where you hare not sown, J 

Will you state any of the circumstances which have occurred to I 

yourself as bearing on the question of remedies which you consider 1 

most important? If it is the wish of tlie Commissioners that T I 

should state any opinions I have formed with regard to remedial I 

measures, J am prepared to offer a few suggestions which have I 

occurred to me in the progress of inquiries which have now occu- I 

pied my mind for a considerable time. | 

The Commissioners will be happy to hear any suggestions which ] 

your experience may enable you to offer on points coming withia 1 

the power of the Commission. — In any legislative provision with j 

respect to drainage, I wish particularly to direct attention to the I 

importance of making such regulations as shall secure the proper I 

construction of drains. I suppose the question of tile paramount | 

necissity of adopting some general measure for drainage to be I 

settled. I take it for granted that the overvi-helming evidence I 

which has been adduced to show how much the health and even I 

the life of the community depend on this, has entered into the I 

legislative mind as it has into the public mind. Then, if any I 

general measure enforcing drainage be contemplated, it is of the I 

Inst importance that the enactments should be such as will really I 

secure the end in view ; and that they should not be such as will I 

add to the evils they are intended to remove. ' I 

Will you state the result of any observation and consideration of 1 

your own on this subject ? The great principle in regulating the ] 

construction of drains appears to me to be to make such provisions | 
AS will secure their being really conduits, not reservoirs — pipes, 

through which the refuse matter is carried away, not receptacles iu' I 
wbidi it is deposited and detained. 
^HHave you any observations to make as lo the means of accom- 

^HUng this object? — Experience has shown that this object I 

^^■kely, the complete and rapid transmission of noxious matters,' j 

^^■r be materially facilitated by giving to the bottom of the drains j 

^Httrticnlar form, that is, a semi-circular form, instead of making- 1 
^^^n with flat bottoms. \ 
^Hbw-jou uijkHeb^eiration to make as to the importance of prO'J 
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viding for drains an abundant supply of water ? Yes, it ia quite 

obvious that it cannot matter in the least what pains are taken 
with the construction of the drain, so as to give to it the forra, the 
diameter, the fall, and so on, which scientiiic observation may show 
to be the most effectual — it is plain thai all this must be us^eee, 
and that all tlje cost of making it must be entii-ely wasted, if it 
not amply supplied nilli water. No drain can be efficient through 
which there do not flow curi'enta of water. If, in any partio 
case, it be not practicable ta cause a current of water to ' 
stantly flowing through a drain, then contrivances must be adopt 
to cause currents to flow through it, at regular and no diat 
intervals. Without a provision for this regular and abundant 
supply of water, drains not only fail in accomplisliiug their object, 
but they become poatively injurious. They generate and diff'use 
the very poison, the formation of which it is tiicir object to prev. ' 
When the animal and vegetable matters contained in a drain 
not regularly and completely washetl away, they become stagna 
a deposit is regulai-ly formed ; the matters constituting this moi 
and semi-fluid deposit are placed under circumstances higl * 
favourable to their decomposition; at regular distances along 
the great thoroughfares, close to the pavement, and oppoate tl 
doors of dwelling -houses, are placed guUy-holes, most conve- 
niently situated for the regular escape of the poison as it is formed. 
In this manner a drain may become at once a laboratory in whick 
poison is generated on an immense scale, and a conduit 
which it is effectually spread abroad ; and the extent to which 
present poison is actually thus generated and carried forth tni 
be accurately measured hy every inch of drain which is not 
larly washed hy a good stream of water. 

Have you -met in your own practice with any instances of . _ 
chief occasioned by the escape of noxioiis gases from the sewere 

the streets and houses? 1 have been struck with the Dumber ol 

cases of fever in bouses opposite gully-holes. I have observed that 
when fever once attacks ajiy one member of a family in such a 
situation, it commonly attacks several individuals, and that 
disease is generally severe — that is, it becomes in its progi 
typhoid. 

Do you think this is common? It is certain that otl 

medical men have made similar observations. I remember one 
the medical witnesses, examined by the former Committee on the 
Health of Towns, states that of all cases of severe typhus he had 
seen, eight-tenths were either in houses in which the drains froii 
the sewers were untrapped, or which, being trapped, were situ 
opposite gully-holes. 

Can you give any instances in support of this statement ?- 
Instances are recorded iii which servanis, sleeping in the lowi 
rooms of houses so situated, are invariably attacked with fov* 
Wa have ooustantly coming to the Fever Hospital servants fr 
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^ood fiimilies who have slept in such rooms, often no other mem- t, souii™ 
ber of the family having been attacked. Instances are adduced ^""Ml'tS 
where it had heeii found necessary either to trap or to remove gully- 
holes in the vicinity of butchers' shops, to avoid the injurious 
etlecte of the effluvia upon the meat. 

Then you regard an abundant supply of water as an essenlial 

jjart of a good system of house and street-drainage ? So es-, ^^J 

sential, that without it not only is no good done by a drain, but tha, ^^^H 
very evil intendeil lo be avoided is positively increased and extended ^^^| 
— it may be, on a large scale, I wish particularly to direct attuite.^^^^ 
ijou to the importance of the plan adopted in the Holborn anf^^^H 
Finsbury Divisions, of Hushing the sewers, and of carrying off -^tt^^^l 
llie rufuse by water. Tlic Commissioners are aware that in thife^^^l 
district cast~iron Sushiug-gates are fixed in the sewers; tlie ordinara^^^^l 
flow of water accumulates at Lliese gates ; the gates are opened, and j 
the force of (lie water is suiEcient to sweep oS' the deposit. It if ' 
stated in evidence by the inventor of this plan, Mr. Roe, 
engineer, who has a large experience on these matters, t 
sewers construcietl and managed in tJie common way, great accu^^l 
imilalions of deport take place ; and that from the &&ners con«i I 
taiiuug the refuse that was at one time deposited in the cesspoolfj^ I 
this deposit is now more noxious than it wa3 formerly, the noxiou| 1 
gases gtsiurated beuig more considerable, and escaping more extei^^y I 
aively into streets and houses wliere tlie drains are not well trapped^ 1 
It appears tliai in one set of sewers this deposit is aJlowed to remai;^ I 
about five years, and in another about ten years : all this time tt^ I 
public are exposed to the poison sure to be evolved from the decoin« I 
posing accumulation. Moreovei', when these accumulations in li)% 1 
sewers reach a certain point, tlie private drains are choked ; tiien tba 1 
foul state of tiiB main-sewer becomes manifest, and the individually I 
whose drains are stopped are put to great annoyance and exjienso^ I 
Now, all this is so much miscliief and ex[>etise gratuitously inflictet} I 
upon the pubhc : it might be avoided by this system of flusbuig thft I 
sewers. I 

Do you think it practicable to carry off by such a system tb4 I 

refuse of the streets, if swept into the sewers ? Yee ; there apt; I 

pears to be no difficulty whatever in this, provided only tliere be tl I 
good sewer, proper guliy-holcs and shoots, and an ample supply I 
i»f wMav. Tbe street-sweepers at present always do sweep whatevM I 
thev can into the gully-hoka, and wheie there is a good suppljj I 
of watpr it is found ibat everything is carried away without incoa, I 

e you paid any alteniion to the value of refuse maltei' coa. I 

t manure, and to the practicability of so ordering things a« I 

take this manure repay in some degree the cost of removal ? I 

—Yes, 1 have been very much struck with the evidence that haf I 

be«i collected on this subject, which appears to me to be so itor J 

1 to deKrvo the most serious attention. I own that II 
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THoBUnnmi have been unablo to detect any TallBcy in it, ami 1 cannot hat 
^"m.'d^" regard it as affording a well-grounded hope that the means of 
putting every town and village in the kingdom in a good sanatory 

^m slate, and of removing the grievous physical evils which at present 

^^h oppress them, and especially the poorer parts of them, are within 

^^M our reach. Wlien, for example, it is stated that refuse to the value 

^^M of nearly double what is now paid for the water of the metropolis 

^^1 is thrown away, partly from the drains which are sewered iato the 

^^M Thames, and partly from the private drains which are not sewered 

^^M at all ; it is clear that the prevention of the disease, suffering, and 

^^M death, which, it has been shown, oppress such lai^e classes of our 

^^M population, is quite practicable ; and that if measures are not taken 

^^H to stop these di'eadful evils, it is owing not to any insuperable diffi- 

^^M culty in the subject, but to our own apathy and indiffereoee. 
^^1 You think, under proper regulations, it would be found practicable 

^^M to make the very refuse removed go far towards defraying the ex- 

^^U pense of constructing and managing the drains and sewers by which 

^^1 It is removed ? -Yes ; and 1 think there is a reason for this es- 

^^M pectation which has a deeper foimdation than is apparent on a super- 

^^P flcial view of the subject. There are certain adjustments esta- 

^^f bhahed between the physical and ihe organic kingdoms, and betwerai_ 

^B the two great divisions of the organic kingdom, which we shoul 

^U do well to bear in mind even in the most practical consideration 4 

^^ this matter. We know that almospheric air is equally n 

^^L to the life of plants and animals, but that they produce dire 

^H opposite changes in the chemical constitution of the air : the pldl 

^^M giving off as excrementious that principle of the air on vHiieo tfa 

^H animal subsists, and living upon that part of it which the a 

^H rejects as excrementitious; while the animal, in its turn, restores to 

^H the air the principle which constituteathe food of the plant, andaub- 

^H siats on that which the plant has rejected as no longer useful to it. 

^^M In this manner these two great classes of organized beings renovate 

^H the air for each other, and everlastingly maintain it in a state of 

^H purity and richness. On this beautiful adjustment depends this 

^H further principle, equally at the foundation of all rational and 

^H efficient sanatory regulations — namely, that the very refuse of the 

^H materials which have served as food and clothing to the inhabitants 

^H of the crowded city, and which, if allowed to accumulate there, 

^H invariably and inevitably taint the aii', and render it pestilential^ 

^H promptly removed and spread out on the surface of the surround- 

^H ing country, not only give it health fulness, but clotheit with verdure, 

^H and endue it with inexhaustible fertility. These are great laws of 

^H nature which are now well known to us ; a due conformity with 

^H which would bring us health, plenty, and happiness, but which 

^H we cannot disregard any more than we can disregard anv other 

^H physical law without suffering, and perhaps destruction. 'Do WM 

^H act in confoimity with these laws? I turn to Ihe Report on thfl 

^^^ Sanatory Condition of the Labouring Population, and I find ^M 
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fellowinff account of the actual stale of things : — " Within the town 
we find the houses and streets filthy, the air foetid ; disease, typhus, 
and other epidemics rife amongst the popidation ; bringing in the 
train destitution, and llie need of pecuniary as well as medical 
rcliel'; alUiiainly arising from the presence of the richest materials 
of production, the complete absence of which would in a great 
measure restore healtii, avert the recurrence of disease, and, if pro- 
perly applied, would promote abundance, cheapen food, and in- j 
crease the demand for beneficial labour. Outside the alSicteil 
districts, and at a short distance from them, as in the adjacent rural 
districts, we find the aspect of the country poor and thinly clad with 
\'egetation, except rushes and plants favoured by a superabundance 
of mcnsture, the crops meagre, the labouring agricultural popu- 
lation few, and aflfljcted with rheumatism and other maladies, 
arising from damp and an excess of water; which, if removed, 
would relieve them from a cause of disease, the land from an im- 
pediment to production, and, if conveyed for tlie use of the town 
popidation, would give that population the element of which they 
stand in peculiar need as a means to relieve them from that which' 
is their own cause of depression, and return it for use on the land' 
aa a means of tlie highest fertility. The fact of the existence of 
these Bvils, and that they are removable, is not more certain than 
that their removal would be attended hy reiluctiona of existing 
burthena, and might be rendered productive of general advantage, 
if duo means, guided hy science, and applied by properly qualified 
officem. be resorted to." If there be any truth in these statements, 
it is surely worth while to consider how far it may be practicablft 
Id lessen the present heavy expense of drainage, and what means ! 
are at our command of turning the refuse matters to account, so' { 
as partly, at least, to defray the necessary cost of drainage. 

How do vou think the expense of dramage might be lessened? ' 

By draining, on a well-considered plan, on a large scale, as 

in dislricts, and under the superintendence of skilled and re- 
sponsible officers. The evidence collected to show, both how much' 
better the worii would be done in this way, and at how much lesA 
oosr, appears to me to deserve great attention. 

Have you any observation to make as to the distribution of thi 

expense l 1 think that the expense sliould not fall exclusively 

on the present occupier or owner, but that the repayment of the 

sum to be raised should extend over a long term of years. With 

A-propor distribution of the cost, the burthen would not press with 

^^tmmntyoa any individuals. This, too, is a case in which posterity 

^^^bil be equally benefited with the present generation, and there 

^^^Berefore, no injustice in charging on them a share of the cost 

^^^ptw, I think, been fully proved, thai the means which scienca | 

'^iws of cheapening the cost of conveyance of refuse from houses 

migbt be rendered available for exlenilmg and completing tha , 

g of towns, remoring the filth which oppresses the poor«# 
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T.smftwoiHi districts, and reuderine the whole of it available in tlie beet foFhi 
M,p. lor future use as manure. 

Do you think nny material sa\ing could be made in the prpsenl 

^H coat of street-cleanBing ? It has been shown ihat two-thirds ol 

^H the annual expense of street- cleansing is the expense of cartage. 

^H which a proper adaptation of the sewers ivoidd render wholly 

^H necessary : the refuse of the streets might be removed in the si 

^^1 way as the refuse of houses — namely, through pipes by means ol 

^H water- This is proved lo be the most rapid, cheap, and convenient 

^H mode of removing the refuse from houses: in like manner the re- 

^H fuse of streets might be swept at once into the sewers and dis- 

^H charged by water. Experienced engineers state ihat, whenever the 

^H levels are not convenient, or whenever it is desirable to send the 

^H refuse over heights for distribution, the contents of the sewers mi 

^H be lifted by steam-power, jiet as water is lifted in the drainage 

^H the fens ; and it might be sent for distribution wherever it is requi 

^^1 for use in iron pipes, in tlie same m:inner as water is conveyed ' 

^H towns by the water companies. The estimated expense of tl 

^H mode of cleansing and remoi-al is about the same as that of e( 

^H veyiiig water Into towns — that is, not a titlie of the expense 

^H cartage. I was struck with the following application of this pr 

^H cipie : — " A contract was about to be entered into by the West 

^H Middlese.t Water Company for hauling out from their reservoir at 

^H Kensington the deposit of eight or ten years' silt, which had accu- 

^H mulated to the depth of three or four feet, The contractor offi "^ 

^H to retnove this quantity, which covered nearly an acre of surl 

^H for Ibe sum of 400/., in three or four weeks. The rraervoir 

^^1 emptied in order lo be inspected by the engineer and directoi 

^H fore the contract was accepted. It occurral to ono of the officers 

^H that the cleansing might be accorapbshed more readily by merely 

^H stirring up the Hit to mix it with the water ; and then, if a cut or 

^H outlet were made in the main-pipe used tor conveying the water 

^H Loudon, that it might be washed out. He accordingly got thii 

^H or forty men to work in stirring up the deposit, and accompli ' 

^H the work at the cost of 40/. or 50/., and three or four days' " 

^H instead of so many weeks ; \rtien the directors went to see the 

^H to decide upon the contract, the reservoir was as free from any 

^^M as a house-floor. Since the discovery thijs made, the silt "hi 

^F regularly cleansed out info the common sewers. It is to be 

■^ served, in respect to the relative cheapness of the two modes, 

^^ the contractor would only have removed the silt to the nearest 

^^ venient place of deposit in the immediate \icinity of tho reservoii 

^H whereas, in the fluid state, it might be carried at tJw aotiial cost of 

^H conveying water, as far as it is at present conveyed, and sold with a 

^H profit, twelve or fourteen miles, and raised to heights of 150 feet, at 

^^1 2^f/. per ton." . ^ 

How far do yon think the legislature may aafoiy interfere ir 
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— — The legislature has already sanctioued ami acted on tlie prui- 
ciple of iiiterfenince in the building of dweUing-houses ; having made 
special provisions for their Ktrength, nnd taken special precautions 
nitli a view to diministi the danger of fire, but Mtherto it has taken 
no manner of account of their sanatory condition. Now it is cer- 
tainly right that no house ehould be allowed lo be built in so im- 
pei-fwt a. mannor as to be insecure, and that precautiona should bq 
taken against the ready commiinication of fire : but the preparaticHi- 
of the ground on which a house is to be built, so as to afibrd th^ , 
tlegree of dryness requisite for a human dwelling, and the con* ( 
structioH ol' the house in Eudi a manner as to admit of the uecassarj>. 
supply of water, and the easy removal of refuse matter, are just M- 
iinpoilant as (hat the walls of the house should be of a certain 
tiiicknesB, and should be constructed with special precautions 
against the ready communication of tire ; indeed, that a houM 
should be well drained, and capable of being kept clean, is evea 
niore necessary for health than the other regulations are for safety ;■ 
and the public interest requires that both should he alike inider. 
legislative regulation. 

Du you tliink the construction of the dwelling-houses for thft 
humbler classes requires legislative regulation as well as for tho 

dwelling-houses of the higher classes ? The poor, in general* 

are too ignorant and too apathetic to lake proper care of them- 
selves, even in matters which far more obviously concern Uieir ii» 
terc«ts than the construction of their dwelling-houses. The clasaw 
which live in the most wretched hoveb complain the least of their 
coadition, which will never be bettered until the more instructedt^ | 
interfere (o improve it ; but were they ever so well informed, aii4 
anxious to bring about o better state of things, they have no powar 
to «flect any change. They must be near their work ; and theiv 
poverty will induce them to take the cheapest houses ihey can 
obtain closest to their place of work. 

Are the small landlords regardful of the sanatory condition ol 

thair tenements ? In the former Parliamentary Inquiry on tha 

iltb of Towns abundant evidence was collected to show that 
ip^mAller landlords obtain proportion ally the highest rents, anil 
M hey are most unscrupulous with regard lo the condition of 
klioiises let to the poor tenants. Every reason, therefore, whicltr 
plftcad tile consiruction of their dwelling-houses of the bettali I 
' s under legislative regulation, or whicli can be suggested ttt 
the juatioe and necei^sity of legislative interference in thi* 1 
r, for the well-being and security of the public, apply wit[^- j 
lid force to (he dwelling-houses of the poor, 
t you acquainted with any instances whicli show gross igno> j 

•nil neglect on llie part of these small landlords i Ona 

'kable instance of i(, among several others, came to rav ' 
during my personal examination of the state of Bethnaf- ( 
found there a small court, called Shepherd's-courtii J 
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1 consisting of abmit six houses. Fever had prevailed to a 
extent in this court ; in one particular house several cases oF Te 
had occurred in succession. The house in question is small, 
taining four rooms, two on the ground-floor, nnd two above, ei 
of these rooms beino; let out to a separate family. On the prea 
occasion in one of the rooms on the ground-floor there were ft 
persons ill of fever; in tlie other room, on the same floor, thi 
were, at the same time, three persons ill of fever; and in one' 
the upper rooms there were also, at the same time, three per." 
ill of fever; in the fourth room no one was ill at that til 
The parish surgeon found that different fiimilies had m succession 
occupied these rooms, and become aSected with fever: on his 
representation of the case to the parish officers, all the sick were 
removed from tlie house as soon as possible. No remonstrance 
on llie part of the parish authorities could induce the owner of the 
hoiise to cleanse and whitewash it, or to do anything to put it 
into a state of greater safety. An order was made by the Board 
of Guardians to talte the case before the magistrates at Worship- 
street. Tlie magistrates at first refused to interfere; they said 
they had no authority to interfere ; but the medical officer stated 
that several cases of fever had occurred in succession in this par- 
ticular hotLse ; that one set of people had gone in, became ill 
with fever, and died; that another set of people had gone in, and 
been, in like maimer, attacked with fever, and died ; that this had 
occurred several times, and that it WEia poMtively known that this 
house had been affected with fever for upwards of six weeks before 
the present application was made. On hearing this the magistrate 
sent for the owner of the house, and remonstrated with him fc 
allowing different sets of people to occupy the rooms without 
viously cleaning and whitewashing them ; telling him that he 
committing a serious offence in allowing the nuisance to contii 
They could not induce liim to undertake to adopt any meamires fw" 
the improvement of the condition of the house. The magistrates 
then gave the house in charge to the medical officer, authorizing 
him to see all the rooms properly fumigated, and otherwise tho- 
roughly cleansed ; and stated that if any persons entered the house 
before the medical officer said that the place was fit to be inhabited, 
they would send an officer to turn them out, or pla.ce an officer at 
the door to prevent their entrance. The landlord became frighfene* 
and allowed tlie house to be whitewashed, fumigated, and tNHJ 
roughly cleansed. Since this was done the rooms have been oojfl 
pied by a fresh set of people, but no case of fever has occurred 
The magistrates, however, were understood to have, at that time, 4| 
aulliority to interfere as they did ; and this case, I believe, led H 
the introduction of a clause in the recent Metropolitan Police Am 
by which authority is given to the magistrates to interf«-e in aiM 
similar case; but, unfortunately, this provision in the Police Afl 
throws the expense of cleansing, and so on, on the occupier, not ttl 
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owoer, — !»o that (he landlords are slill as exempt as ever rrom all t. souH 
l^al obtigatioii to keep their tenements in a state compatible willi 
the preservation of ihe health of their tenants. 

■ Are there any practical regulations applicable generally to the 
dwelling-houses of the humbler classes which in your opinion re- 
quire to be enforced by tho Legislature ? Yea ; there are two 

regulations which appear to me to be of paramount importance and 
of universal application, and iu tlie enforcement of which i see bb i 
practical difficulty. The Legislature should prohibit, under ada* 1 
(luate penalties, the letting of any house as a dwelling-house ia>.1 
wliich water is not laid on, and to which there is no privy suBicieutly l 
screened from view. A good supply of water for domestic purposes, 1 
aud privies concealed from view, and so constructed as to admit ^ I 
btaug easily kept clean, are absolutely essential to the preservation M 
of Ihe public health and morals ; and, as experience has tna fiJljr F 
shown that tliese accommodatlouB will not be given generally to tu» \ 
hou^s of the poor without legislative regulation, it is the duty of * 
the Legislature to interpose its autiiority to secure them. I have 
ah-eady more than once expressed my conviction (but it is my sense 
of the importance of the subject which makes it recur so frequently 
Ui my mind, and tliis perhaps may in some degree excuse the repe- 
tition), that the humanizing influence of habits of cleanliness, and of J 
those decent obsenances wliicli imply self-respect, the best, indeed f 
ihs only, real foundation of respect for others, has never been suffi- 
ciently acted on. A clean, fresh, and well-ordered house exercises 
over iu inmates a moral, no less than a physical, influence, and has 
a direct tendency to make tlie members of die family sober, peace- 
able, and considerate of the feelings and happiness of each other; 
nor is it difficult to ti'ace a connexion between liabitual feelings of j 
this sort and the formation of habits of respect for property, for thv I 
lawa in general, and even for those higher duties and obligatiaiie, 
the observance of which no laws can enforce; whereas a filthy, 
squalid, unwholesome dwellhig, in which none of the decenciies, com- 
mon to society, even in tlie lowest stage of civilization, are ot can 
be observed, tends directly to make every dweller in such a hovd , 
regardless of the feeUngs and happiness of each other, selfish andj 
sensual ; and die connexion Is obvious between the constant Indut- 1 
gence of appetites and pasijons of this class, and the formation of J 
habits of idleness, dishonesty, debauchery, and violence; in a wor4,T 
the training to every kind and degree of brutality and rufiianisnj. I 
This is what any man who has at all turned his attention to the sub- \ 
ject would expect ; and a demonstration of lis truth appears to c 
to be aflbrded by the fact already stated, that in the worst districts ] 
of whicli we have been speaking, and in the most wretched of ths J 
huveLi ill these neglected districts, live, aud from birth liave Hvec 
that portion of die population out of which come not only die piuk^ 
poclipts, the thieves, and those odier degraded and profligate pei> 
MOUkIiQ £OWtitutc the ordinary pcets of society, but also in generaM 
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men, who every 
then perpetrate in cold blood, with a savage callousness, di 
which fill the whole country' with disgust and horror. 

Do not the humbler classes require even greater facility 

cleanliness llian the wealthier? Ves; it happens, iinfortunatel 

that while the humbler classes naturally require in th«r localit' 
and dwelhng-housea greatei- helps to cleaiilinoss than the cli 
above them, the former having invariably had leas ofthese extei 
aids dian the latter. People in good circumstances, who liva 
good houses, in the more ojieii and less densely populated 
bourhoods, can maintain tolerable cleanlitkese with fewer facilil 
for that purpose than the poor who live in small houses and in ol 
and crowded localities. Yet, as a general rult), while the best cli 
of streets are cleansed once a-week, tJie second class are cleai 
only once a-fbrtnight, ihe third class only once a-mondi, and tl 
woret class never ; though of course the worst. — for the very ret 
that they are the worst, — ought to be cleansed daily, In like mi 
ner with regard to dwelling- houses^ it is the smallest and the lei 
convenient that have no water laid on, that are without privies, 
that are wholly destitute of every other means of reniovii^ es< 
mentitious and noxious matter. 

Did you find in the diMrict whidi you personally insjwcted mi 
houses in which water is not laid on the premises for domeslic p 
poses, and in which tliere are no privies?— In Bethnal-gri 
there are whole streets in wWch there is not a angle hoiLse withwi 
laid on the premises; in some parts of this district., for the 
the houses of several streets, for example, for all the houses in Qi 
brook-street. Old Ford-road, CWrlolle-street, Grosveiior -place, 
Twigg Folly, there are but two pumps : in one crowded part of 
district I found the poor inhabitants dejs-ived of (valer altogetl 
because the owner of the houses had had some quarrel with 
water company, and the water company had wholly stopped 
supply of watffl'. It is fortunate that air is more accessible I 
water, and that its supply does not depend on lanillords and vri 
companies ; but water is as indispensable for many puj^ses of 
an air is Cor life itself, and its supply ought not to be allowed to 
depend on the cupidity or caprice of lattdlords and water com- 
panies, but ought to be made compulsory on whoever invests his 
capital in dwelling-houses. 

You found many houses without pri\ies, and the privies whicit 
are common to several houses in a deplorable state of filth ?- 
Great numbers of houses are without jM-ivies ; and that some 
ceplion may be formed of the state of the common privies I 
recall attention to the description which I wrote on the spot 
ejfampie, oJ' PundersonVgardeiis and Lamb's-fields. "The pi 
called Punderson's-gaixlens is a long narrow street, in the centre 
wllich is an open sunk gutter, in which filth of every kind is allmved 
to accumulate and putrefy. A niud-bank on ewih side commonly 
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fcfeps the coTiients of this gutter in their atuation; but aonietimee, 
and pspecially iti wel weather, the gutter overflows ; its contents are 
ooured into lie neighbouring houses, and the street is rendered nearly 
imjKiRsable. Tlie privies are clow upon the foot-palh of the street, 
being separated from it only by a pailing of wootl. The street h 
"holly without drainage of any kind. Fever constantly breaks out 
in il, and extends from bouse to bouse ; it has lately been very pre- 
valent here, and we have had several fatal eases from it in the Lon- 
don Fever Hospital. The open area called I^mb's-fields is about 
700 fe*t in length and 300 feet in treadth ; of this 9(>ace abont 
300 feet are constantly covered with stagirant water, winter aad 
summei'. In the part thns submerged there is ahrays a quantity of 
pufrelying animal and vegetable matter, the otiour of which at the 
present moment is most offensive. An open filthy dttcli encircles 
this place, which, at the western extremhy, is from eight to ten feet 
wide. Into this part of the ditch ttie privies of all the liouses of a 
street called North-street open ; theso privies are cotupletety uneO' 
rered, and the soil from them is allowed to accumulate in the opett 
ditch. N^olhhig can be conceived more disgusting than the appeaM .1 
ance of this ditch for an extent of from 300 to 400 feet ; llie odoitf J 
of the efflmia from it is at this moment most offisnsive. LambV j 
liekU is ibe fruitful source of fever to the houses wliich immediata^ 1 
Virround it, and to the small streets wliich branch from it. Partic* ■i 
lar housBB were pointed out to mo from which entire fatniUes hart 1 
been 8w«pt away ; and from several of the streets forer is nev^ I 
absent.'' A part of this place has been improved since this descript-J 
tjon was written, by the cuttings of the Eastern Counties Raihv^, J 
which passes throiigh it j Iwit the offensive ditch, with the expos^ I 
priiies emptying into it, rcanaia just the same. I know that n^ I 
verbal description of these places can convey any conc^tion of thea- i 
diigustiiig and poisonous condition; they must be seen to be at aft 
iin&rsitood, and when g^eu every one involuntarily exclaims, " Coll j 
Huch a iitate of things exist in a country that has made any pogretS j 
in ci^^li^.■ltioa'." These places had remaijied in this slate mai^ I 
yeart, and no one had made any attempt to improve them ; aoj .1 
now. after an nccoiuit of thdr condition has been published to ^ I 
world upwards of fivo years, they are allowed to remain just the j 

ire there any fiirther obsen'ations which you have to offer relating | 

"B dwelling- houaes of the poor I- -I wish particularly to di-aw | 

ition to the importance of having a certain number of rooms is 4 
dwelling-houses of the poor, though I am aware of the difficult J 
of Ir^gislaiicg on this matter, and of the still greater diffictdty of] 
carrynig out practically what the Legislature may declare to be its | 
intention and wilt. Still it is right that the attention of the piibtic J 
of the Legislature should be called to the physical deteiioration, j 
the moral degradation, which result from the want of proper j 
jjjtdwelling-houses of the jxjor. Besides the eviddice 9" 
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^H 32 Crowded stale of Houses of the Poor. 

T.souiUwood Uiis subject which has been publklied in ihe Report on the Saii 
*'" m!!!."*" Coadition of Ihe Labounug Population, a large mass of evidence 
tlie tiame effect will be found in the Reports of the Sub-Gomn 

^_ sionei-s under the Children's Employment Cuoimission, and in 

^^L statements of great numbei's of witnesiws examined by them. Ii 

^^1 stances such as the following are given :— " A motlier aixl her 

^^^ being an adult, sleep in the same bed. Grown-up females and 

^^1 married young men sleep in the same room. A luaii, his tvife, ; 

^^m his wife's sister, the latter being an udult, sleep together iu tile sai 

^^1 bed." I have myself seen a young man, twenty years of ago, fill 

^^1 ing in the same l^ with his ^ter, a young woman sixteen or i 

^^B teen years old. That incestuous intercourse takes place under 

^^1 circumstances there is too much reason to believe; and that 

^^1 iinmarried young men and women sleep together in the same rooi 

^^P the women become common to the men, is stated in evidence 

^^1 positive fact; but I regard another inevitable effect of this state 

^^1 things as no less pernicious ; it is one of the influences whit^, 

^^1 want of a better term, may be called uiihumanizing, because it 

^^M In weaken and destroy the feelings and affections which are 

^^1 tinctive of (he human being, and wTuch raise him above the level 

^^^ the brute. 1 have soiuetinies checked myself in the wJsli that men. 

^^H high station and authority would visit tliese abodes of their less fq 

^^1 tunate fellow- creatures, and witness witli their own eyes the scei 

^^1 presented thei'e; for I have thought that the same end might be 

^^1 swered in a way less disagreeable to them. Tliey have only to 

^^1 the Zoological Gardens, and to observe the state of society iu 

^^1 large room which is appropriated to a particular class of anjn 

^^1 where every want is relieved, and every appetite and pasdon gtal 

^^1 fied In full view of the whole community. In the fihhy and crowdi 

^^H streets in our large towns and cities you see human faces relro- 

^^1 grading, sinking down to the level of these brute tribes, and you fiqd 

^^1 manners appropriate to the degradation. Can any one woiuler ''""" 

^^1 there is among tliese classes of the people so little intelligenc^;:,- 

^^1 slight an approacli to humanity, — so total an absence of domi 

^^1 affection, and of moral and religious feeling ? The experiment 

^^B been long tried on a large scale with a dreadful success, affor<iUj)g the 

^^1 demonstration tJiat if, from early infancy, you allow human beings 

^H to live like brules, you can degradethem down lo their level, leaving 

^H to them scarcely more intellect, and no feelings and affections pi-Un 

^^M per to human minds and liearts. J 

^H Have you examined frequently the houses of individuals araoa 

^^1 the poor iu these neglected districts ? Yes. 3 

^H Have you noticed particularly the state of the air in their aparS 

^^1 ments? 1 have; and it sometimes happens to me in my vis4| 

^H to them as physician tn the Eastern Dispensary, that I am unatffl 

^H to stay in the room even to write the prescription. I am obligefl 

^H after staying the uecessaiy time at the bed-side of the patient, U 

^H go into the air or to stand at the door and write the prescription 
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fiw auch is the offensive anil umvholpsome slate of the air, that I T. Sanui>ri»d 
cannot breaihe it even for that short lime. What must it be lo Uvo *"m:^'' 
in BHch an alnioaphere, and lo go throug^h the process of disease 
in it ? 

\our medical attendance never can have the influence you 
would desire under these circumstances ? It cannot ; and there- 
fore it is that I have said, you cannot treat the diseases that are 
produced in these locaUtiea j for the very same causes that produce 
the diseases render the application of the proper remedies inflJ 
practicable. 

The power of vetilation being one of the most important ?- 
CeTtainly; it ia one of primary importance. When we consider' \ 
that air is more necessaiy to life than food, that without a dnft' I 
supply of this first want of our nalure no food, however excellent' 
and abundant in quality and quantity, can sustahi healtli and 
sirength, and that respiration in a large bulk of air is next in im- 
portance lo brpathinc; a pui'e air, because it is necessary to the 
perfect performance of this function that the air should enter the 
lungs with a certain degree of force ; and ivheu we consider further ' 
that in a large town with naiTow streels.with still nairower alleys,* 
with close courts, with houses built back to back, with small ronms ' 
having low roofs, two or three families living in each of these ' 
room*, and sometimes even in the cellars of such houses, it ia 
ob^-ious that every circumstance is here combined lo vitiate the air, 
to prevent the escape of the noxious gases that are generated, and 
to present what little respirable air remains, in the form in which 
il is the least fitted to answer the purposes of respiratiou. When 
we bear these things in mind, we plainly see how impossible it 
would be to preserve healih under such circumstances even with" 
ihe beat means in all other respects which wisdom and science 
could afford to counterbalance the disadvantage. What then must- 
it be to live under such circumstances in the deepest poverty, with- 
out a single aid from science to counteract iho evil, nay, wiln every 
aggravation of the evil likely to result from the profoundest 
ignorance. 

So that you regard the removal of obstructions to the circulation- i 
of free currents of air in streets, and the giving to the dwelHng- 
houses of the poor the means of good and efficient ventilation, 

essential improvements? 1 think they are scarcely second in 

importance to any ; and we now know that the evils arising from ' 
living in crowded places undci- circumstances tending rapidly ta i 
exhaust and vitiate the air, can be greatly counteracted by power- 
ful ventilation. The means of afibrdin" such ventilation at avery 
moderate cost are known. After much experiment and labour, 
thr means of afibrding good and cheap ventilation have been dis- 
covered, and are familiar at least to some few scientific persons, and 
iliere cannot be a doubt that under tlieir direction a vast progress 
might be made towards removing the mo&t grievous of ihe existing 
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T. HpotWood evils, and towardsdiffiisingmore coriect knowledge on llie Bubji 
""mIdT*' and forming improved hubits with regard to il. 

Taking into your consideration the drciiniBtanee of the horrori 
persons of cold draughts when they are sick, and when the OonS 
tution ia in a debilitatwl state, do you think that external ventila- 
tion without tile ventilation of the individual apartment will ever 
meet the wante of the case ? 1 do not. 

Fi'om what you have seen of the dwellings of the poor, have you 
any liopes of any ventilation being successful which does not ensure 
the removal of the vitiated air from above the level of the head ? 

It is obvious that the supply of pure air externally is only the 

first step towards real etlectual ventilation ; if the air in ihe interior 
of ihe dwelhng-hoose, or in the place of work, is not duly changed, 
little or no benefit can be derived from the purity of the externa! 
air : it is of course the state of the air which is actually and habi- 
tually breathed that influences the health. The ultimate object 
of ventilation therefore is to supply the interior of apartment* with 
air in a fit Btate tor respiration. Now the means of supplying at a 
motierate cost Ihe interior of apartments with fresli aii', and even 
witii warm fresh airi and of savinff thereby a vast expenditure of 
fuel, are, as I have just said, perfectly well known at the preaeHt 
moment. This is a piece of knowledge capable of eftectii 
a greater change for the better in the whole condition of tlie 
ing population, perhaps, than any other single improvement 
ever, because there is no other at all comparable to it in importai 
capable of so general an apphcation at so small a cost. 

You do not think that the knowledge possessed by sraentific men 
on this subject, eminently useful as it is capable of being, is likely 
to be applied generally to the public advantage, without some 

special provision for diat purpose ? 1 do not ; I am afraid niany 

yearsmust pass away before such knowledge can become genemlly 
diffused among the people, nordolseo how it can ever be actually 
applied to their use, without some special agency for carrying it( "" 
into practice. It has been justly stated that it is only when I . _ 
puhhc health is made a matter of public care by a responubit 
public agency, that what is understood can be expected to be gene- 
rally and effectually applied for the public protection. 

you have a strong impression that certain evils pressing with 
peculiar force on the humbler classes, the existence of which, how- 
ever, is capable of being prevented, arise from the want of veniUa- 
tion. Do you not think that this is a caae in which it would be 
peculiarly advantageous to act on the principle of prevention rather 

than on that of cure? ^The evils arising from the want of a due 

supply of pure warm air can really be remedied in no other way 
ihan by atibrding that supply. Charity cannot euro the sickness 
produced by the want of pure all', and when it puts forth its utmost 
exertions, all that charity can do to mitigate the sufl'ering arising 
from diis cause is nest to nothing. Large sums of money aiv 
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innally contiibnted by binevoleni persons for the relief of the T.Rniiilii 

aiiffprings uf theijooi- — ■fiift'tfriiigs amin<; among othpr causf-s, from *'"'h''ii! 

itiDw-fliit of ventilation. Siili Urger sums are annuuUy c-oiilrifoiited 

|H^^<«nip)oyers iijr thp rpllH'ortheir irorkpeoplc, wlien'sick ornhiri 

^^Bjppramiuatt'd — such sickness and early %u|)era nil nation being often 

HBUaly cauiwl by Ihe wbdi of ventilation, In some cantis large 

^^nns of money, in the agjiregate at least larga, are raised by the 

«rnrlipeo|<lp inemselvps out of their hard-i-aniud w.iges, for their 

awn relief in sickness atnl when their time fbrprofitablp luboiirahall 

bi»*0 passed away; a considerabli- portion of Itie working hours of 

■ryday haiT'tigbeen lost, and the ultimate incapacity for perlorm- 

If anylonj^r a good and proHtable day's work having been much 

Weoed by the neglect of the ventilation ol'the place of wnrk, 

"Vou think a portion of the money thus raised would be inost 

^fltably spent in obtaining a better ventilation of the places of 

■k ? 1 do. I find it stated, for example (and the description 

e given of one occupation, that of the jonmeyman tailor, ia ap- 
wbleto many), that in a room 16 or 18 yards long, and 7 or 8 
^de wide, 80 men worked together; the men were close together, 
. irly knee to knee. In summer time the heat of the men and 
l^haat of the irons made the room 20 or 30 degrees higher than 
f' lunt oitlside ; the heat was then most sufTocatijig, especially 
r the candles were lighted. " I have known young men," says 
J-whaesB, " tailors from the country, famt away in tlie shop from 
itieexccMivebeatand closeness; persons, working-men, cominginto ^^H 
the siioji to see some of the men, used to complain of the heat anil ^^H 
also of Ibe smell, as intolerable. The men sat as loosely as thejr ^^H 
pQMibly could, and the perspiration ran from them. It is of frequent ^^^ 
occurrwiee in such workshops that light suits of clothes are spoiled ' 

from ilio perspiration of tlie hand, and the dust and flue which ariae 

dining the work. I have seen 50/. worth of work spoiled in the i 

coume of liie summer season from this caii»e. In winter those places ^^^1 
aro still more unhealthy, as the heat from the candles and the close- ^^^| 
iieaa Is much greater. Any cold currents of air wliich come in giva ^^H 
annoyance to those who are sitting near the draught. There is ^^H 
continued squabbhng as to the windows being opened : those who ^^^| 
are near tlie windows, aiKl who do not feel Ihe heat so much as (he ^^^| 
niAi neor the stoves, objecting to their being opened. The oldes^ ^^^| 
wlio had been inured to the heat, did not like the cold, and generally ^^H 

Called In keeping out the cold — that is,the fret^— air. Siidi hai ^^H 
the stale of the atmosphere, tlwl in the very coldest nightt ^^M 
hrse thick tallow cwndles (quarter of a pound candles) have melted ^^ 
BBfT fallfti over from the heat. This state of die place of work pro- \ 

ducnl a »ury dqiressing etTect on the energies of the workmen. 
Miioy pould not Btay out the hours, and went, away earlier. Those 
who were not accustomed to the place geiu^rally lost appetite, The 
natunil effect of the dupression was, that we had recotireo to drink 

gitt being taken instead of food, 1 ishould say the - 
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greater part of the habit of drinking was produced by the Btateof 
the place of work, becaiiae when men work by iheinselvee, or only 
two or three together, in cooler and less close places, theit in 
scarcely any drinking between times. Nearly all this drinkiu 
proceeds from the large shops, where the men are crowded togeth^ 
in close rooms : it is the same in the shops in the country. Iti^ 
rural place, the tailor, where he works by himself or with only t W 
or three together, takes very little of the fermented liquor or spirits 
which the men feel themselves under a sort of necesaty for doing in 
towns. Thecloserthe ventilationoftheplacesof work the worseare 
the habits of the men working in them." Alarge mass of evidence 
b^ been collected to show that a similar stale of things prevails in 
other occupations. Now it appears tbat ito incoraiderable sum Is 
raised annually by the united contributions of the masters and 
journeymen in this trade, for the benevolent purpose of aSbrdin^^ 
assistance to destitute workoien in sickness and old age. There^H 
a benevolent institution for the relief of aged and inlirm tailors, jjjH 
which the annual subscriptions of the masters amount to 800/., aift^ 
the annual siibsci'iptioiis of the journeymen amount to 525/., mak- 
ing a Slim total of 1,325/. amiual subscription, lliis sum is dis- 
tributed in the relief of sickness and of the infirmities of old age i 
but no contribution is raised lo prevent the production of sickutf 
and premature inlirmity, by the removal of the causes of aickne 
and of early superannuation. Yet a comparatively small sum, ^ 
pended under scientific direction, in the ventilation of the places^ 
work would prevent sickness and retard the period of superannuj 
tion, probably to such an extent as to justify the following sts" 
ment : " If," says the Report, " the employers or the men I 
been aware of the effects of vitiated atmospheres on the constituUon 
and general strength, and of the means of ventilation, the practi- 
cable gain of money from the gain of labour by that sanatory mea- 
sure could not have been less, in one large shop employing 200 men, 
than 100,000/. Independenlly of subscriptions of the whole trade, 
it would, during their working period of life, have been sufficient, 
wilh tile enjoyment of greater health and comfort by every workma 
during the time of work, to have purchased him an annuity of I 
per week for comfortable and respectable self-support during a perH 
of superannuation commencing soon after fifty years of age." ' 
Do you not consider tbat a material saving would be effectec 
even in money, by an agency which, though attended with s 

expense, should belter provide for the public health 7 1 think a 

very moderate cost would provide for a system of supen'ision of th^ 
public health, which, even on the ground of economy, would 1 
highly advantageous to the public. There must, of course, 
some authority to carry out and enforce obedience to the measuiil 
whatever it may be, on which the Legislature may decide, relative "^ 
to drainage, sewage, I he construction of dwelling-houses, and the 
proviaoiis for supplying those houses with the means gt ventilation 
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and deanlioess. The body to whom the administration of such a T. Smtta 
law is intrusted, whatever its particular enactments may be, must " "m.KII 
'^mousjy reqiiice proiessioiial kno«'le(lge. such as tlie peculiar 
ledge of the civil engineer, the architect, and the physician. 
[eooiiDission combining eminent iiidiriduals, each the most 
his respective science, whose services could be obtained] 
devoting liis wliole time to its business, and a pari of whose 
\1iity it should be to see tliat ihe surveyors triio must superintend ths-^ 
operations in detail are persons possessing the requisite science an^'fl 
itical skill, and of whose qualifications and mode of performing' T 
■ work the members of a board so constituted would be compe- 
te judge ; such a commission, armed with proper authority, and 
'ble for its exercise, would not only enforce a general obe-: 
ICC to the law, but in carrying the measure into practical operaT 
tion, by acting on a general and well-eonaidered plan, by employing 
as agents those only who possess the requisite science and skill, and 
by exercising a due control over them in the execution of their work, 
would save the country hundreils of thousands of pounds. A ge- 
neral administrative body, constructed in some such manner as this, 
^{^•ars to me to be indispensable to the practical working of any 
this subject which may receive the sanelion of the 
ilalure. 

idl an administrative body, you ihiuk, would be necessary lo 
into effect any law which may be parsed regulating drainage, 
sewerage, and the construction of dwelling- bouses, with reiereiice 
to their proper ventilation and cleanliness ; b it such a body could 
exercise no control over the public heaUh, nor take any cognizance 
of it, bt'yond the proviaons ttiat may be included in this particular ■ 

enactment ?■ No, and no agency for the protection of the publlfl I 

health can be eSectual which does not provide for ibe regular and ] 
insible personal insppclJon of the localities in wliich disease '1 
ist apt to arise and spiread. In endeavouring to devise sucK.J 
[eocy, it is natural, in the first InstancJ, to inquire whether it J 
t not be eonnicled wiili some branch of the public servic«J 
idy established, and in extensive operation, having in it some-r 
xnalogous in nature and objtct ; or at all events capable off 
_ earned on conjointly and with mutual assistance. A suggG 
tg this bffiict, wliich appears to mc to be deserving of notice, has 
made io the Heport on ihe Sanatory Con Jition of the Labouring 
lation, namely, that an increase should be made to (be [wr- 
it local m«lical service, under the Poor Law Commisaoners, 
appointment, in districts, of a superior medical officer, for the 
' flupervision of Ihe medical relief at present afforded to the 
If in military hospitals it has been found necesary to appoint 
ing stii^enns ; and if unquestionable good to the service, in 
modes, has rcsiiltu-d from the appointment of such ollicera, 
leceaaity that tiisre should be some supervision over such a body 
COBDt KttruBted with the medical InstttMebof wb 
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I poor, is still greater ; aral the advantages of such inspection in thld 
inslance would be of proportionate magnitude. If among mieh a 
numerous cUiJS of medical nii'ii as the pnrisli surgeons, notwithstaiidii^ 
that all ol' them niiBt have gone dirongh a prescribed cthb ~" 
education, yet a conflderable portion of whom are young, anA 
paraiively inexperienced, there be no incompetence, no efrn 
neglect, still the piblic has at present no secnrify of tins, and 
a security to which, if it ca!i be given, the public are entitled. The 
Boards of Guardi'UiB are allogetlier incompetent to exercise the 
ra^uiato control over thiFi Inr^ bodv of their officers ; and there 
m «t be occasions on which the Poor Law Commissioners ihemsdves, 
as well as individuals among the most conscientious, the best UBirncted, 
aiid the most ekilfid of the medical men attached to the Uniona, 
must stand in need of ihe counsel and aid of a medical officer, iilli 
comparatively a high station, and distinguished for his science 
integrity. That such an officer, exercisng jurisdiction over a eer 
district, is at present needed, few will dispute who are acquaint 
with the praclical administration of the established medical reli( 
and tlio appointment of such an officer would, it is submitted, ^ 
unmixed satisfaction probably to the poor themselves, aiKl Cerlail 
to the great body of medical men intrusted with lh«r care dur' 
sickness, to the Boards of Guardians, to Ihe Board of Commissioni 
and to the public. Then each district inspector, with the aid of 
general body of medical men attached to Ihe Unions in his 
and with the assislanca of tlie relieving officers, would become 
cognizant of the sanatory condition of his district, and would be capHl 
of rendering invaluable service to the twhlic, as a local officer 
health. Such a superior medical man in each district, who sli* 
ba required to devote liis whole time to this service, and who sht 
ba responable for the proper performance of the duties of his 
might, with the assistance of the general body of medical men 
his supenision, together with the as^stance of Ihe reliering offii 
and the Boards of Guardians, be made to afford in various wb; 
highly important aid in the protection of tlie public healtli. But 
service to be complete should provide not only for the regular, per? 
BonaJ, and responsible inspection of dangerous and positively infected 
dislricls, ami of the particular rirciimstances conneet«l with iKe iloaths 
that lake place there, but even of every circumstance of a sanatoj 
nature connected with ei-ery death that lakes place, whatevw 
ilistrict andwiiatm'er the station of the individual. The means' 
secfjring suc'i an inspection would appear to be simple and inexpeosil 
and the office might be adrantageously connected with a service, f 
inslitution of which will probablv prove to be a matter of absoli 
necessity. It soeras scarcely likely that, after a mature coiiaderat 
of the mass of evidence which has been collected relative to the «■._ 
lhat_ result from (he present mode of interment in towns (to say 
nothing of the minor but still veiy grievous evils tlmt result from the 
pres^ t^pres^ve charges lor fuiierale, oppreEsiva to &U elaut« Irom 
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tho lowest to the highest,) thu Le^^ture will heatatw to place this 
matter under some resiriction and regulation. Now numerous slate- 
inLTits are made by diHerenl classes of witnoasts, such as clergymen, 
tlte batter class of untlertake!«, and others practically acquainted with 
the feelings and wants of families when lisited by death, that the ad- 
ministration of thi [ffomions of such an Act should ba given to 
i-eeponsible officsrs, and that from tlw nature of their professional^ 
studies, from tJieir pfculiar knowledge, their station in life, and diet * 
general character and habits, no less than from the solemnity a 
saeredness of t>Le duties to be performixl, it is desirable that thu 
officers sliould be selected from the higher class of medical men. The 
first duty of such ofRcsrs of health would of course be the verification 
of the met of death ; and in order that the officer of health may ba 
imraediately brought to the spot where aiiv death has occun'ed, it has 
bden proposed that the last medical attendant on the deceased should, 
on a small payment, be requirad to gire inunediato notice of tlie 
j^»lh, in a prescribed form ; or in case there liappened to be no mcdi- 
ftttendant, which, however, would be a ^-ery rare occurrence, 
then be incumbant on the occupier of the house, or the pers 
^ charge of the body, to give the required notice. With a vit 
le protection of the public health, it is easy to see the kind ai 
ixteiit of senice, wHch such a body of men would be capable of I 
riMivlering- With far greater accuracy than it has ever yet been found! I 
jiraclicaMo to oblain, they would ascertain the cause of death, ati^'i 
tlie circumstances conuected with Ihe operation of that cause, whathet^ | 
ill the locnhty, the (Iwelling-houso, or the paHicular apartment i 
whicJi the dec<!ased exjared. as well as the actual condition of the bu 
> iroi^. Suppose the death to have occurred from an ordinary caua 
(hen thw woidd be able to give such counsel to the family of t.' 
decmmi respecting tho proper, that is, the safe disi>osai of the boi 
until the period of interment, and to suggest such measures for li 
inJurraent, as while it might afibrd no small solace and aasislaiice ft 
tbe family, and be die means of saving them much expense, n ' "^ 
' a great security to the neighbourhood and Ihe public. Suj 
'dmtli to liave occurred from an extraordinary and occasioni 
such, for exnmple. as some epidemic disease, after giving tl 
tions, and taking tha measur.-'S necessary for the safety of tl 
wrs, Such officers would ascjriain how far the origin of th 
», or tlie Bpnrad of it, or die increasa of its malignity and mor- 
depead»l on any lowd agency capable of removal, and would 
ltat«]y give the req'iisite information to tho proper atithorilies, 
Ibfl regiilar ix'rionnance of those fiiuclions, such officers would, 
fuittwr, materially add to the secm-ity of life, and esert a new iti- 
flimnee in the prcvenliou of crime, by imposing almost insuperable 
" icultiea in the criminal disposal of a dead body, or in concealing 
mark of violence i:pOn it ; while they would perform in a con- 
■^ aud efficient manner, certain duties which in theory are 
,tft be performed by tlie coroner, but wliich in practu^L 
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T.BjuthwooJ are found to escape his notice, niitl to be altogether boyond 1 
*°w.a"'" cognizance. Nor will it be regai-ded as the least iioportaut f 

of the service capable of beins; rendered by such an instructed bo^ 

^^m of men, to whom tlie present local rcsistrars might act as viia 

^^h liaries, that they would soon give to trie registration that degre 

^^^1 of accuracy and completeness which would ht it in a perfect n 

^^H ner for every use, civil and legislative, to which a perfect registra 

^^H tion is capable of being applied, If it should be proved o 

^^H that this agency is itisitflicient for the protection of the public healtfa 

^^H the experience acquired by it would point out what modification c 

^^H it, and »hat addition to it, the necessities of the case absolutel 

^^H require. As a tentative course, as a mode of commencing with til 

^^H simplest and the least expensive machinery, a systematic, gene 

^^H and responsible care of the public heallJi, this plan appears to n 

^^H to de^rve the sciious consideration of the Government. 

^^H Js there any other observation you desire to malta? 1 w 

^^^1 express my conviction, derived from much observation and s 

^^H experience, that the most general and distres^sing of the evils v 

^^H which we have been speaking are capable of being gradually re- 

^^H moved, and of being almost wholly prevented in future; and that 

^^^1 this is a consideration which should encourage and animate t|^^ 

^^H labours of the Commission. Is'o Government can prevent thl^ 

^^H existence of poverty ; no benevolence can reach the evils of extrei 

^^H poverty under the circumstances which at present universally a 

^^H company it; but there is ground of hope and encourngement in tl. 

^^^1 thought that the most painful and debasing of those drcumstanci 

^^H are adventitious, and form no necessary and inevitable part of In 

^^H condition of that large class of every community which must ea| 

^^H thdr daUy bread by ttieir manual labour. Those adveniitious c 

^^H cumstances constitute the hardest part of the lot of the poor, i . 

^^H these, as I have just said, are capable of being prevented to a vei 

^^H large e.'ftent. The labours of a single individual, I mean those oT 

^^H the illustrious Howard, have at length succeeded in removing exactly 

^^H similar ev-ils, though somewhat more concenlraled ami intense, from 

^^H our prisons ; they are at least equally capable of being removed 

^^H from the dweUing -houses and work-places of the people. Here 

^^H there is a field of beneficent laboiir which falls legitimately within 

^^H the scope of the legislator, and which Is equally within that of tlie 

^^^1 philanthropist, afTording a common ground, beyond the arena of 

^^H parly strife, in the culture of which all parties may unite with the 

^^H absolute certainty that they cannot thus labour without producing 

^^H some good result, and that the good produced, whatever may be its 
^^H amount, must be unmixed good. I will only fiirtlwr express my hope 

^^H and belief that the earnest and anxious labour which has been already 

^^H devo'td to this subject, both by individuals aiid by the Legislature 
^^H and which still continues lo be devoted to it, tvill not be made ifl 
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^^^Bth of tile humbler clashes in croivded communities? 1 

^^^Vo wbat points have you particularly directed j'oitr attention? 

' The influence of light and of air, freed from deleterioua 

particles. 

What observations have you to make upon those points ? ■ 

During a practice of 30 years in a densely populated neig'hbour- 
liood, my altentioii has been repeatedly drawn to the influence of 
light, not only as a most elficieut means of preventing disease, but 
likewise as tending materially to render disease milder when it 
occurs, and more amenable to medical and other treatment, Du- 
puytren (I think) relates the case of a lady whose maladies bad baf- 
tied the skill of several eminent practitioners. This lady resided in 
adarkroom (into which the sun never shone), in oneot'the narrow 
streets of Paris. Alter a carefiil examination, Uupuytren was led 
to reier her compldints lo the absience of light, and recommended 
removal to a more clieerfiil situation. This change was fol- 
by tiie most beneficial results; all her complaints vanished, 
lames Wylie has givun a remarkable instance of the influence 
ight. He states that the cases of disease on tiie dark side of 
FXtewive barrack at St. Petersburg have bean uniformly, for 
ly years, in the proportion of three to one to those on the side 
wed to Bti-ong light. The esperiments of l>r. Edwards are 
iluaive. He has shown that if tadpoles are nourished with 
:r food, and exposed to tlie constantly renewed contact of 
{bo that their beneiicial respiration may be maintained), but 
entirely deprived of light, their growth continues, but their 
iinorpho&is into the comUtion of air-breathing animals is 
lied, and they remain in the t'orin of large tadpoles, Dr. 
'arde also observes thai persons who live in caves and cellara, 
very dark and narrow slreets, are apt to produce delbrmed 
■en ; and that men who work in mines are liable to disease 
deformity beyond what the ^mpte closeness of the air would be 
ly lo produce. 

your observation in the densely peopled districts where 

bare practised confirm those ob^^ervations ? Most strongly, 

any recent accormt of that case of the barracks at St. 

'rsbtirg been received ? ! believe not, 

'o yon propose any suggestion with reference to practical mca- 

of improvement? 1 would only propose that as much 

be admitted into the dwellings both of the rich and llio poor 
iQ be pOBsibly admitted, for I am satisfied that, ceeteria pari- 
their healtli would he improved. 

^Uliuk that regulations to secure streets being of a aufficieot 
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w,B,Wm§,u^wvhht and regiilatk>i» for the mtrodnctioa of light and air into 
the dwellings of people, woald be beneficial U> ^bmt health 7 



Bene6eial to their moral cooditioo aisa, as giving diem more 

cheerful habits ? Moat asBoredij ; the more dark comers you 

hare in the dweliin^^ of the poor, the greater amount of dirt and 
fikh. 

Besides roiir general impression from what you have seen^ and 
the facts you have q^ioted, do you happen to recollect any cases 
where yoa were certain it was the physical induence of the want of 
light, unconnected with other causes^ which had produced the 

evils ? Yes. It is a very difficult matter for a general practi- 

tioner^ not attending any large collection of cases, to cite instances ; 
but from noticing Imndreds of times the beneficial consequences of 
the alteration from darkness to light, and the evils resulting from 
the want of light, I am satisfied that it is a matter of the highest 
importance. 

At what period of life do you conader that the influence of light 

is of the most importance to the himian species? During 

childhood, because it directly influences the physical development. 

The strength and constitution of the man is very much depen- 
dent on his early rearing during childhood ? Certainly. 

Whatever stints the growth of a child must operate upon his 
physical capacity for lab:>ur ? Ortainly. 

Having good light and good air is of still more consequence to 
districts which are thickly peopled, and where there are a great 
number of children than where there are not so many children ? 
— —Decidedly. 

The districts in the east of Lotidon are those most thickly peo* 
pled? Yes. 

When persons are going to be married, are you in the habit of 

giving your advice as to residence ? My advice to young people 

\s ho are about to marry, and can afford only one or two rooms, 
is to choose the largest room they can find, and in which they can 
obtain the greatest quantity of solar light ; the amount of disease 
in light rooms, as compared with tliat in dark rooms, being 
infinitely less. 

In those populous districts are the alleys and courts in which 
the poorer classes reside open and well ventilated, or are they at 

present close, ill ventilated, and unclean? Many of them are 

very close and very badly ventilated, and very dirty indeed ; for 
instance, Rosemary-lane and its alleys and courts are as bad as any. 

And in which you have great difficulty to prevent running over 

the children ? Yes, and in running over the pigs, who live with 

the children. 

Have you observed any cases in which recovery from illness and 
officiency in remedial measures was effected by the diflfefehce 
between a light and dark room ? If I were on my oath, and I 
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WMe a,»ked tiiat question, I should say, most certainly ; the tliffi- n 
C'lilty is to give an answer tliat shall he satisfatory to persons not 
m?(iical, 1 cantiot say I have had three patients in light rooms 
and three in dark ones (the other conditions being precisely ihe 
Game), and state the effect ; but I am as certain of ihe influence of 
light in preventing the fatal termination of disease in mtiiiy cases 
Bs I atn that I am nitling here. 

On the same principle you would consider exposure to ihe light 

of the sun of great importance wherever it could he obtained ? 

There eau'bo no doubt of that, fop the raya of the win arc not only 
important for the amount of light, but likewise for the accom- 
panying heat, which effects a betler ventilation. 

It ifl then a natural power producing ventilation and sustaitiing 
it ? \es. 

AVhen you apeak of light, you speak of solar light ? ^'es ; 

but if solar light cannot be obtained, a large quantity of difltisod 
light is useful. 

Is there a great deal of sickness in those districts in which the 
poorer classes reside, and in which the points above referred to are 

much neglected ? 1 believe there is ; but this I know only 

from ronversitions with the gentlemen attending the parish poor; I 
do not iittend tlieni. 

Ih there niildl fever in those districts ? 1 know there is. 

Sudi illness would have the effect of prei-entin^ such persons 
following ttieir orihnary occupations? Decidedly. 

It nmdd therefore occasion a deduction from their earnings? 
Ves. 

Wonild it not occasion also the incurring an expense to procure 

the aaaislance of those who have to attend them in illness ? 

\^. 

Al'O the money which the benevolent siibscribe to fever hos- 
pitals and other institutions? Yes; and those who do not 

subscribe lo fever hospitals are applied to privately. 

Do you think that measures to secure the deansing of courts and 
alleys would have the effect of saving a considerable amount to 
llioee connected with public institutions, and to private inihvidiiala ? 
There cannot he a doubt of it. 

I« tliere any othur point on which you can afford information to 

the Commissioners? ^There is one point to which I will ventiir* . 

to direct the attention of the Commissioners : among the diseases to. J 

whiHi the children of Ihe poor are subject, there is not perhaps any ' 

ta duMtructiru in its immediate and remote results as measles, and 

HOnt! iu which tuore good can be effected by prasrement remedial 

ttwans ; often insidious and mistaken in its onset, and not exhibJl- 

^jag anv very active symptoms during the eruptive stage, the parents 

HB%inBi1 into fancied security. This stage, however, is loo fre- 

^Bnily tncceetled by more or less aclitre inSammatinn of lite limgs, 

^^ffa^^^^^epBtient. Months, and sDnwtinm y«u>r mli 
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'!■ elapse before thta eRect is produced, during which lime the patient 
drags OH a miserable and hplple^ existence. It has been my 
invariable plan for j'ears past, ou the occurrence of measles in one 
of a large family, to comniuiucate the disease to the rest of the 
members when they liave been healthy, and tlie weather favourable. 

Do you mean by a species of inoculation ? By placing them 

in the same room or in ihe same bed. Xow, I would strongly 
recommend the adoption of this plan wiih respect to ihe poor, and 
I feel conrinced that the residts wo^ild be as favourable as tlio^e 
which have followed inoculation and vaccination. The mortality 
from measles, I believe, is somewhere about 10,000, and the mor- 
tality from consumption is about 50,000. Now of these fifty thou- 
sand, I can certainly say that a great number owe their consump- 
tions to preceding rneasiea ; many cases have occurred in my own 
practice where consumption has destroyed the child after an 
interval of one, two, or three, or more years, I conceive my plan 
would be one of exceedingly ea^y application, and I am ijuite 
certain that 12 or 14 days' attention to children would IV'.'quentI 
save them years of suffering, and e\-entu ally their livefi. 

In the course of your investigations on ihe influence of 
temperature of air and light on the health and growth of anil 
and plants, you were led to the discovery of a mode of rearing 
plants in large towns, and conveying them to and from distant 
places, by what are commonly called Ward's Cases? Yea. 

Are you of opinion that if plants were grown in that matiner in 
the dwellings of the poor, they would ha*'o any beneficial efiecl ? 
— - ■ I think it would be laying the axe to the root of ihe tree ; that 
you would do more good to the poor by ihe adoption of some sucli 
plan than can be conceived; that by the introduction of those 
plants, you ivouid induce the poor to get out into the woods round 
London, instead of going to the public houses ; and that it would 
be an occupation of the most interesting nature to the women a^Aj 
the children. S 

What would be the expc^nse oF one of the cases referred to? — 4 
The expense would be trifling ; glazed and puttied frames can M 
obtained at a shilling the square foot, whidi might be put in their 
windows and litlie yaitis, and they n'ould repay the expense of tl^ 
case wilhm a twelvemonth by the growih of salad or flowers. The^ 
cases are becoming more common, and fijinish the most delighUuL 
bhnds which can be imagined. 'ji 

Have jou reason to think that they have a direct influence lA 
diminishing the quantity of carbon or deleterious ingrethent ? — fS 
There cannot be a doubt of it; the concurrent teslimoi^ of flilH 
naluralials proves that the vegetable respiration couuterbalanOBli 
animal respiration by purifying the air which animals vitiate. i 

In many cases where ordinary di'aiuage could not be eiflSMtfl^j 
you would secure a similar effect by the introduction of vegetatitn^ 
Yes. 
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Do yoii lliiiik thiit if plaiit§ coukl bo introduceil, ihey would N.: 
have that effect ? — I think thu efl'ept would ho in proporuoii ro the 
amuuiil of vegetation; the oiost pulrld ditches and jionds will he 
purified by plania ^rowing hi them, and the water is preserved in a 
3tate fit I'wr animals to drink. 

Do joii ihink there are any plants whieli can be kept in a room 
where persons are living which are injurious? — There are some 
ptaiils nliose odours may be injuiious to cjrtain iudividuuls, buViJ 
generally speaking, plants Lave no other efftct than lliat of puri^ 
^ing the air. ] 

Are tliere any particular plants, in the dense, and not very good^l 
•ilmospliere of Lnndon, which ara more easily kept in those small r 

cased, wliich would be suitable for the poor 1 By means of these 1 

cases yoii can coniraaiid, in ihe most smoky parts of London, a 
most luxurious vegetation, and in proporiion to the solar light and 
l;eal you may get flowering plants, and plants ^¥ith greater colour, 
atidaooii; but there is light enough in the most dirty parts of 
London to groi» plants of tlio most delicate kind ; as, for instanca, 
the Irish fern, the Trichomaiies spedosum. Tiiis is a plant which 
lias hitherto baffled all attempts at cultivation, and which, if placed 
in a glazed case, will now grow in any blacksmith's si lop in London, 

Your caSiS are not absolutely air-tight ? The laiv regulating ■ 

thediBlisIon of gases would render such a st ato of things impoaaibls. | 

Th e cases are only made sufficiently close to retain the moiaturtk j 

^■d exclude all deleterious particles. 



NEIL ARNOTT, Esq,, M.D., examined. 
SrN'CE your firat investigations inio the sanatory condition of the 
population, have any facts occurred (o modify the views yoil then 
expressed tn your reports regarding the influence of impurities 

of the air in and about dwellings as a cause of disease? 

Much has occurred to confirm them. Dr. Allison, about that 
time, strongly expressed an opinion that tve had attributed too 
mr:ch to the emanations of decomposing animal and vegelablaj 
substances, and too little to distress, as exciting causes of rever.^T 
At the time nheu ive made our inquiries there was in the SpiiaK-J 
fields district an unusually severe epidemic, although there was ( 
comparatively full employment. Subsequently the employm^Qt 
ilimjnisiied, to the extent of half the looms being out of work; 
the medical officer of that district, who iu times of full em- 
uent had as many as 800 fever cases to attend to in one year, 
roimd the number fall to 250 eases. He states that — 

Thf gTKitest number of fever cases we h»ve is of persons who full ill 
ikrrinR ihe lime they are in employment. 1 tiiink tliey are more attacked 
trlwn iu work, when the windows are dosed, and there is no vculilatioii. 
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Many of them are oUiBed tu work with closed windowa. W keepo , 

moist air and prevent the dust tilnwing upim their work. When thpj a 
out of work they are more oat of doors looking after work— more in ta 
open air ; and that very exercise may be the means of keepinj; them I 
bealih. Tills observation applies to the weavers. 1 flniJ that tliey Itiff 
generally less fever when they are out of work. The reverae. I thi^ 
holds as re&peclB out-door labourers, euah as those who work at the Doe 
M'hen they are out of work, they stand about unkine in ihn cold, ami wl 
cold, ibey generally take cheap gin.and no food ; they catch cold, and Q 
going to their close, filthy habitations, their cold is apt to generate fevrf 

Have similar results been observed elsewhere? At GJ^ 

gow similar observations have been niaife. Dr. Davidson, 
senior physician to the Glasgow Infirmary, in hia Prise Esaa 
gives an account of tlie physical condition of the 429 persons a 
milted to the hospital under the Tollowing divisions :- 

"1. Moderate; a person having an ordinary quantity of mueclc a 
cellular suhstHnce ; males 116; females 93; total 2U9- 

" 2, Full or plethoric ; having an extra quantity of adipose texture, j 
ofblood; males 28; feniales73; totitl 101. 

'• 9. Muscular; males 44. 

"4. itpoxe; males 24; females 41 ; lotaJ 65. 

"5. Emaciated orunhealthy in appearance ;ma]ee2; females 8; total 10. 

"The whole of these 429 cases were characterized by the typhoid 
eruption, and will therefore be considered as decided cases of typhus. J' 
appears from this table that there were only 10 cafea in an emaciated fl 
unhealthy condition ; and almost all of them, asfar ascouIdbeiscertiiinM 
were engaged in iheir ordinary occupations at the time of their sdzai 
The spare and unhealthy, when added together, form only about 17 I 
cent, of the whole number," 

Has there been any aubseqtient experience in the same \ 

of the country? Yes; in May, 1832, ihnre was an alraot 

entire cessation of work at Paisley, so extensive that extraordinarv 
means were taken, by general subscriptions, and with the aid of 
the Government, to relieve the distress. At that precise time (he 
medical men having charge of the Fever Hospital were surprisa ' 
by an extraordinary diminution in the number of cases of Tevd 
There were during that month just. oiie-fig"]ith leas than the averx^ 
during the five preceding years. But the demand for goods 
labour subsequently returned, so that the whole population ^ 
again employed, and warehouses were cleared of goods that b_ 
not been emply for ten years befoi'e. In this restored slate of ij 
labour-market a new epidemic broke out. 

"What are the later effects observed? The district sur- 
geons of Glasgow slate, in their Report on the town's hospital of 
that city, that " in I84I — 2 tha mimber of cases received in that 
hospital was 5296; but the number received in 1843 has beeO— 
l'J,085cases,or an increase of 13,789 cases; of which 12,967 wwO 
cases of a peculiarly distressing epidemic fever, and 736 were caaaaB 
of typhus fever. The mortality from lypbus has been nea»l 
double thai of 1842. The cases of disease generally in 1^43 hfl 
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been greater tiiaii iliat for tiie whole of the four precetiing ypare." '?:"»-*g^B 
The medical attenHa-its stated that "it was the most severe '^'■"'^B 
amongst ihp labouring classes, ' even although the individuals were ^| 
apparently somewhat robust, iftlmir kaUtatioitM were dark, damp. ^M 
fllhf. and unventilated." " ^M 

Has there beeii any subsequent experience in England? ^^| 

Olhei' cooliriuatory facts have arisen in lbs 8ubse(|nenl espei'l- ^^^^^| 
unce in Manchester. In the year IS40 the total dealhs in rhst ^^^^H 
town were 1 in 28 '36; bul though dislress increased, they were. -^^^^H 
r>>dttce<l in IH41 to 1 in 31-59. In the following year, whsn^^^^^l 
there was an increase of general distress, they^^lill diminished loa^^^^H 
tate of 1 iu 33. They diminished in Manchester, which vvaii dia'-^^^^^| 
ii-e^eil. in 1842. whilst in Liverpool, a commercial cily where ttw ^^^^H 
labouring population had sutl'ered little comparatively from distress, ^^^^^^| 
the deaths mcreased to the number of 700 above the averase: '^^^^H 
The following are the registrars' returns of deaths in the two ^")r^^^^^^| 
tricts during the resjiective years. The remarkable reduction "f^^^^^^M 
the number of deaths from epidemics in Manchester during th»^^^^H 
year 1841, whilst there was no corresponding i-eduction in tHtk^^^^H 
number of deaths IVoni epidemics in Liverpool, which was mott ^^^^^H 
|trohabIy subject to similar climatorial influences, will not haw t^^^^^H 
■reaped the attention of the Commissioners. The returns for the ^^^^^^| 
two last vears have not yet distinguished the deatlis from epidemics, .^^^^H 
but I believe it is known that they have increased again with the ^^^^H 
general mortality. ^^^^H 
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Are you enableil to give any further information received on^^^^^^H 

this tniporlant topic 1 The condition of the population of the^^^^H 

American towns has been leferred to as being a populatiOD ^^^^H 
amongst whom distress can be scarcely said to exist in such forin»4^^^^H 
^^^. ill the Britifli towns. The condition of ihe American town ^^^^^H 
^^Bpulation has been referred to in Parliament as an instance of ^^M 
^^^fct may be done, independently of any sanatory regulations. ^H 
^^Rr it has recently been sliown that in itiese towns the sanatory ^H 
^^HdUion of a large proportion of the population of many districts ^M 
^^^■Kn lower than in England. From a ropoit by Dr. Griscom, ^| 
^^^■iospector of iitnei'als in New York, it appears that (he average ^H 
^^^R of death there does not exceed 20 years, judging from the ^H 
^^Htrns of one year, which does not seem to he an extraordinary ^M 
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" That upwanla of 33,000 of the population of that cily live ii 
courti, ami ulleys, of which GC18 ^le. dwellers in cellurB. < Mtnj'i'4| 
stales 'of those back placed ate bo constructed as to cut off all c* 
of air, the liii'? of houses beiflR acrosa the entrance, forming « 
ivhile those in which the line is pHrallel with, and at one side of the e 
trance, are rather more favourably eituated, hut still escluded from any 
genera) vieitation of air in currenla. As to the ioflueucc of iliese localities 
upon the health and lives of the inmates, there is, and can be. no dispute ; 
but few are an-are of the dreadful ej:tent of the disease and auSering to be 
ftjund in them. In the damp, dark, and chilly cellars, fevers, rheumatism, 
contagions and inflammatory disorders, affections of the lungs, skin, and 
eyea, and numeroos others, are rife, and too often successfully combat the 
skill of the physician and Ihe benevolence of strani^eri. I speak now of 
the influence of the locality merely. The degraded habita of life, the filth, 
the degenerate morals, the confined and crowded apartments, and ineuf- 
ficient food of those who live in more elevated rooms, comparative!)^ be- 
yond the reach of the exhalations of tiie soil, engender a different train of 
diseases, sufficiently distressing to contemplate, but the addition to bU 
these causes of the foul influences of the incessant moisture and more con- 
fined air of under-ground rooms, ia productive of evils which humanity 
cannot regard without shuddering.' He gives instances where tlie eellar 
population had been ravaged bv fever whilst the population occupying til 
upper apartments of the «ime nouses were untouched. In respect to tlL 
condition of those places, he cites the teaiimony of a physician, who staM 
that. ' frequently in searching for a patient living in some cellar, my ^ 
tention has been attracted to the place by a peculiar and nauseous effluviiil 
issuing from the door, indicative of the nature and condition of the it 
iiintes.' " By recent information obtained from Philadelphia, it appc 
"that on the average of 12 years the mean age of death baa not exceei 
20 vearsandTmonths. Halfof those born there appear to die befon t 
fiftn year, and no leas than 27 per cent, of the remainder die underS 
years of age, and the average age of death, of all who die there abore 9 
years of age, appears to be below 48 years, whilst in Bethnal-gieen, ob 
of Ihe worst districts in London, it is nearly 49 yean ; and the avera^ fi 
London appears to he 53 years.'' 

Dr. Governeur Emerson, in a paper on ihe Medical Statistics 
Pbiladelphia, stati'S that some publications there adverted 
"have represented the mortality of Philadelphia as exceeding ibl 
of the principal cities in the United States, whereas it has been 
shown to present as low if not a lower rate than any one of them ; 
we mean under ordinary circumstances, and in the a) 
those epidemic visitations to which all places are subiec 
Emerson, in his own paper, stales that he had shown m a fori 
paper, — 

" That the influence of (he sickly air was expended upon that compur- 
ratively limited portion of the population living in the environs and out- 
skirta of the town. With these, fever in aome of its forms Waa ulmoat 
universal, whilst in the more dense and well-paved pans the air seojnei 
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'ariably be traced to exposure to night a 
country or suburbs, Never was a stronger demonstration afforded of t^ 
reaiatance made by cities lo Ihe influence of comitry malaria than our lU 
experience has furnished. Great as was the amount of sickneBs. it w 
confined almost entirely to the comparatively small proportion of pOl^ul 
tion inhabiting the unpaved or ill-paved environs. Our obseivatiOBS fl 
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part lo the pavemeniE, which, by effecting a perfect draining, prevent 
exhalation, at the aaine time lliat it admilB of the total removal of vegetable 
and animal matters, the sources of foul and unhealthy emanationa. The 
chief motive for paving the streets and aide walla is usoally convenience, 
but it has always appeared to us, that by far the most important object 
achieved by it was the preservation of health. Whilst upon the subject of 
public hygiene, we cannot restrain ouraelvea from noticing another con- 
sideration connected with it, namely, ventilation, or a proper supply of 
pare, unreapired air. By far the greatest proportion of the annual aick''' I 
aesa and mortality of ordinary seasons is fuTntahed by the narrow and ' 
confined alleys and courts existing in various parts of the town. ITw ■ j 
low terms upon nhich the small houses and rooms in such places can be 
obtuned, causM them to be literally crowded with a class of population ftir 
the most part negligent of cleanlitieas, and it can occasion no surprise that 
there should be a great disparity between the proportions of sickness and 
mortality among these, compared with that which lakes place in the poi^ 
tion living in larger dwellings, having a freer circulation of air. The 
diiference just mentioned, though sufficiently obvious in adults, is most 
lamentably conspicuous among children. Notwithstanding the great 
numbers of these which die annually of cholera, we feel ourselves war- 
ranted in asserting that deaths from this disease are rare in houses witlt 
large and well- aired apartments. To one who in the capacity of physician 
to a dispensary or other charity, has been engaged in the arduous duties 
of attending the poor in their uncomfortable abodes, evidences of our a»- 
sertions must be abundantly familiar. The numerous instancea wherein 
the mercenary calculations of individuals have tempted them lo put up 
nests of contracted tenementa in courts or alleys, admitting but little air, 
and yet subjected to the full influence of heat, have often induced us to 
wish that liere could he some public regulation by which the evil might 
be checked. Mankind have inhabited cities long enough to know from 
severe exijerience that there are certain limits to the denseness of popu- 
lation, which, when passed, always lead to disease and mortality. As we 
think everything tending to the preservation of public health must be k 
fit aubject for legislation, we do not see why a law should not be procured 
by which the undue crowding of population might be prevented, and the 
number and size of dwellings adjusted to superficial limits. There are at 
present municipal regulations intended as a protection agwnst conflagra- 
tinn, by designatiog the materials of which houses shall be constructed : 
and if^such precautions be deemed so important when property is the 
consideration, of how much more consequence would be those for the pre- 
servation of health and life I It is common to attribute the greater mor- 
lality known to take place under ordinary circumstances in large townt, 
among the poorer classes, chiefly to meagre or unwholesome food, and 
immoderate indulgence in strong liquors. But in this country, where, 
for a part of the year we are subjected lo a degree of heat little, if at afl, 
below that of the tropics, the influence of both these causes in the produc- 
tion of disease, is. in our opinion, insignificant, when compared to that (tf 
breathing air that has been previously respired, and which, moreover, is 
commonly charged with animal and vegetable effluvia. That the same 
diet and habits of life in the country or small towns would not be attended 
with a degree of sickness and mortwity corresponding to that found in the 
crowded portions of large towns, is, we think, beyond a doubt." 

Does tile remark upon the facts cited by the medical officer 
of SpitaJiields appear to you just, when he says that distress 
in itself caonot bs a cause of good health, but that some of the 
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consequences, Buch as absence from iIip crowileclBntl U1-ve( 
laled work-room?, or from ill -ventilated and ill-drained hoia 
and the inability to gratify hurtful and costly propensities, ; 
for a time, be more infliienliol in prevHUlingf disease than i, 

scanty supply of food and clothing is in inducing it ? 1 belief 

this explanation to be applicable in many cases. 

Do you continue to hold, in relation to the various subjects touchi 

upon, the opinions which you have previously expressed? ^I.^ 

very nearly; and I might recapitulate them as follows:- 
fnqtiiries gave us the conviction that the immediate and chief ci 
of many of the diseases which impair the bodily and mental he^ 
of the people, and bring a considerable proportion prematurelyJ 
the grave, is the poison of atmoapherie impurity arising from I 
accumulation in and aroimd their dwellings of the decomposi 
"remnants of the substances tised for food and in their arts, and! 
the impurities given out from their own bodies. The meaas| 
removing these sources of injury are — 1st, the labour of scavengi 
for bulky solid matters; iJndly, the use of sewers or drains, witU 
sufficient siipply of water for liquids and comminuted solids wH 
running water can carry ; atid 3rdly, modes of ventilaliou for a 
maiters. Now, in otir best towns and improved localities, 
'gious foidts ai'e still committMl in respect to all the particula) 
■mentioned, lat. There is in many places defective workj* 
scavengers, as became notorious when the cholera prevailed. 2n(^ 
Drainage is yet generally im|>erfect, and that in various w 
{«) In some places there are only open or surface drains, alloi 
exhalations freely to rise into the atmosphere, ami these often i 
stagnant, and by that more noisome — as still seen in some partal 
the suburbs of London, (h) Even covered drains are often n 
with iusuSicient fall or declivity, and so become onlyext^_ 
cesspools, contaminating the soil around them and the atraosph< 
above — as may be discovered at any time in some of the streets 6 
London, where the drains have to be opened at intervals for the 
removal by scavengers of a solid deposit, accumulating to obstruc- 
tion, (c) Kven with good street drain?, there may be defect ii 
the house drains, or in their connection with the others ; or iji fll 
sinks, waler-closets, &c. ; as ]iroved by noted cases where fevfl 
have infested particular houses for long periods, until llie dra 
and adjuncts were put into good order. From want of pro 
supervision, one or other of these defects is very common, fHidei 
the heavy ex])ense of the present system nearly fnillless to m: 
parties, {d) Then die supply of water requisite to render dri 
effective is often altogether wanting, or is obtainable only at Ml 
expense which many of the poorer inhabitants cannot affoi'd. Yet 
we know that with good arrangements, such as have indeed 
already licen made by the minucipal authorities of certain plat 
abundant supplies of excellent water for every usefiil purpese n 
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bfl'llid at l^es expense than in most places it costs in money op »«u ini 
Iftboiir to the poorer classes to obtain what is absolutely necessary" 
for iheir mere drinking' and cooking. 3rdly. The subject of vell- 
tiUtlon has, as yet, been solitlle attended to, and is so little popu- 
larly understood, that even onr Houses of Parliament, in'WhieH- 
the intelligent and wenllhy of the land asBemble, were until )at«ly 
seriously hurtful lo those who had to be much in them from th# 
great impurity of the air occasioned by the crowd. The satiH^ 
bull, unsuspected, exists to a considerable degree in many of oui» 
oirdinary domestic arrangements; and in workshops and thtf | 
(Iwffilings of tJio labouring clasaes it is one of the great scourges df 
the people. In the use of fuel also, by which so mudi impurity i# 
prodnctfd in the tbnns of smoke and delelerioiis gases, the peepltf ] 
generally have yet much to learn and mucli to amend. Now 1 \ 
fear thai without legislative interference the evils here referred trf ' 
would long remain with little mitigation. But I believe that, as 
in -A regiment or a ship placed in trying circumstances, the exertioH' 
of competent skill and authority has often made the dilTerencit j 
between a body of men broken down by disease and loosene«l j 
diwipline, and British troops or a war vessel remaining in fuK i 
perfection equal lo any high task which the public good might ' 
ansign^so may suitable laws and a fit administration of tbem is I 
regard lo the health of the whole community go far to annihilatlf ' 
iniluences which now weaken constitutions, generate epidemics/ I 
and <)oom many of the labouring classes to hospitals and work* 1 
houses, with the consequences to all around them ol' lowering th# J 
morality and the general tone of mind. Thiis would a labourirtf ' 
populutioii, among whom there is now much depression, suffering, 
and diseuBO, be changed into a more healthy, hardy, and happy 
people, likely to prasper in their undertakings, and to exhibit 
rivinzation in improving forms. • 

Do you consider I ho means of ventilation to be now so clearly \j 
i»ecrt4iiiied that they may be prescribed in the same way as 
lb* m^ans of drainage have been by legislative enactment ftW 
adoption in houses built for the occupation of the poorer classes? 

1 fear, not yet. The means are known ; but not being of the 

«fne simple nature ajld uniformity for all cases as the means of 
draitiing, and requiring to be adapted to constantly varying cir- 
ramalftnceii, the right use of them must tlepend on tlio inteliigenaff 
aiMl will of the peapl« concerned. * I 

Do you think the object may be obtained by means of sti^ <■ 

gestitm ? .Although much must be left to the inhabitants of tll^<^ 

boUMiN. 1 ihink il would still be desirable to command thus ft«Vj 
ihat ilfcere should bo near the upper part of every room an openin|^v 
to be used on proper occasions, to allow the hot breath and other. I 
impuf« air, which rises I" the ceiling, to escape there. It ir 
impowible to ventilate aright a room eontaiiring a numbor of 
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persons, e:«cept ibrough an opening near the top of it, and toe 
great defect of all our arrangements now ia the want of sucli an 
opening. 

Do you think, with reference to the lower class of lodgings 
bouses, that, supposing they should be put under public iuspeq^ 
tion, for the sake of the health of the inliabitanls, some regulatioflj 

as to tlie ventilation of those houses might be enforced ? 1 thlUF' 

it might. When I visited Glasgow with Mr. Chadwick there waa 
described to us one vast lodging-house, in connexion with a manu- 
taclory there, in which formerly fever constantly prevailed, but 
where, by making an opening from the top of each room, through 
a channel of communication to an air-pump, common to all the 
diannels, the disease had disappeared altogether. The supply of 
pure air obtained by that mode of ventilation was sufficient to dilute 
the cause of the disease, so that it became powerless. 

Do not you think that, though it might be difficult to enforce, by 
legislative enactment, any ventilation in the dwellings of private 
persons, still, by means of suggestion, a cheap mode of ventilatioii 
might be gradually introduced in rooms where a number of persons 

were congregated together ? 1 believe it would, in many cases, 

be sufficient to make the parties interested aware of the vast im- 
portance of ventilation to the inmates, and of the ease with which it 
may be had. In work-rooms, such as those where tailors sit, or 
milliners, or where work-people of various kinds are employed, 
any new expense for the purpose of ventilation would always be a 
consideration, but with improved means, likely soon to be intro- 
duced, this expense would be trifling. 

Do you not tliink that the same observation applies itself with 
increased force to the necessity of ventilation in schools, where a 
number of the children of the poorer classes are congregated for a 
number of hours? 1 ihJnk legislative regulations should cer- 
tainly be made with respect to them. 

At all events, would you not consider that in schools, which are 
supported by contributions from the public, the public would have 
a right to require that some such improvement should take place,? 

1 believe, as before slated, that the neglect is, in most 

stances, owing altogether to ignorance of the subject on the 
of the managers. We liad a remarkable instance a year or ^ 
ago, which serves to show the degree of knowledge ihat exists 
among the public at present on this subject. In the Zoological 
Garden in the Regent s Park a new house was built to receive the 
monkeys, and no expense was spared which, in the opinion of 
those intrusted with the management, could ensure to these 
natives of a warmer climate all attainable comfort and safety. 
Unhappily, however, it was believed that the objects would be 
best secured by making the new room nearly what an English 
gentleman's drawing-room is. For warming it two ordinary 
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ffrawmw-room grates were put in, as close to the floor as possible, 
and with low chimney openings, that the heated air in the room 
should not escape by the chimneys while the windows and other 
openings in the walla above were made as close as possible. Soma 
additional warm air was admitted through openings in the floor 
from around hot water-pipes placed beneath it. j'or ventilation 
in cold weather, openings were made in the skirling of the rYtom 
dose to the floor, with the erroneous idea that the carbonic acid i 
produced in the respiration of the animals, because heavier thaa j 
the otiier air in the room, would separate from this, and e^ape | 
below. \Vhen alt this was done, about sixty healthy monkeySj 
many of which had already borne several winters in England, ' 
were put into the room. A month afterwards more than fifty of ] 
these were dead, and the few remaining ones were dying. This 
room, open only below, was as truly an extinguisher to the livinj; 
monkeys as an inverted coffee-cup, held over and around the 
flame of a candle, is an extinguisher to the candle. Not only the 
warmth from the fires, and ihe warm air that was allowed to enter 
by the opemngs in the floor, but the hot breath, and all the im- 
pure exhalations from the bodies of the monkeys, ascended, first, 
lo the upper part of the roona, to be completely incorporated with 
the atmosphere there, and by no possibility could escape, except 
as a part of that impure atmosphere, gradiially passing away by 
the chimneys and tile openings in the skirting. Therefore, from , 
the time the monkeys went into the room until they died, they j 
could not have had a single breath of fresh air. It was nocessaiy j 
only to open, in the winter, part of the ventilating apertures neto ^ 
the ceiling, which had been prepared for the summer, and the 
room became at once salubrious. 

You are aware that in the greatest portion of the rooms of the 
poorer classes the windows open only in the lower part, and that 
the upper part does not open at all, — do not you think it might be _ 
advisable to compel the sashes to he made so as to open both J 

below and above ? Ves. The day after I saw the monkey- 1 

house just mentioned, 1 was sent for to visit a young gentleman at 1 
a respectable school in the neighbourhood of London, where there 1 
were about forty boys. The boy I went to see was thought to be i 
falling into consumption, and 1 learned that others of the boys 
also were ill. On examination I found the cause to be only a 
leas degree of the error which had destroyed the monkeys. The 
two cases struck me forcibly, as ilhislrations of the little knowledge 
on the important subject of the essentials to healtli possessed by 
persons otherwise highly accomplished. 

Then the school was neglected in the same way ? Yes ; a 

new school-room had been built at the back of the dwelling-house, 
in which room the forty boys spent much of their time, and the«> 
was no opening by whici their breath could escape from the room. 
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There was, indeed, a^ skyligbt 
d ; but the schoolmaster 
told me that he took caie never to open these when the boys were 
present, because, having done it once, a boy got severe inflam- 
mation of the lungs, in consequence of the cold air rushing iu upon 
him. This gentleman had gone Ut great expense to secure, as he 
thought, the health and comfort of his scholars ; but, from want of 
knowledge on tlie subject, had missed hie aim. Just aa had 
peoed. io Ihe case of the monkey-house. 

Was not that monkey-liouso constructed, as it was believi 
with the aid of the best available knowledge on the subject ? — -^ 
It was ; persons were employed whose special profession it was to 
manage such matters. 

Are you not aware that there are Encyclopeodlas of Architecture 
and Building in which the topic of warming and ventilation ' *" 

not occur ? 1 know that the aulyeot haa been very little uni 

stood by those whose business it was to study it fully. 

Is it not your impression, from the universal ignorance 
liave met witii on these subjects, that some measure is desirable, 
independently of mere legislative enactments, to introduce a more 
general knowledge among all classes of society upon the subject ? 

1 believe that, if a good book were published on the subject, 

it would he of groat service. Public attention is now awakened 
to it much more than formerly, and the book might be made very 
simple. 

Do not you think that it would be desirable, in order to ensure 
the general adoption of these principles, to comprehend them in 

the course of instruction i(i primary schools ? Yea; it really 

is a most important part of every uian's education to learn a little 
of physiology in its applications to the preeervation of his health; 
and 1 have no doubt that in a few years this kind of knowledge 
will be much more common. 

You expect more from the general spread of knowledge amongst 

the Comniunif y than from any legislative measure t Yes ; but 

I think legislative means should not be neglected. I think there 
should be no room without an opening in or near the coiling, to 
be used when needed. All rooms should have the upper 
window -sashes made lo be drawn down; and, in certain cases, an 
opening might e.\ist into the chimney, or through the c^liug. 
Knowledge of the subject, however, is required for the right use 
of ttny of these means, as with atl open fire the first and last men- 
tioned might heconle inlets of cold air, passing towards the fire, 
iiistead of being outlets for the impure air leaving the room. 
Then, Unless the inmates of a room were aware of the importance 
of ventilation, they would rarely use any means which caused either 
trouble or ^xpens^. Mor© fuel would be required to w 
wlien wtiti ventilated Uittn wh«li aot. 
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IiWith respect to ventilation by opening the lower sash of the 
ndon. do not you tliinU that such a method of ventilation is ?x- 
fcuely objectionable on account of the cold air which rushes in, 
hich may be apt to produce chilla and rhcumatisai to the in- 

babilants, without allowing; the impui-e air to get out? 1 think 

it is. If the window be opened from the top only, some warm air 
may occasionally escape by it ; but if there be an open chimney 
iu the room, unless the bottom sash also of (he window be opened 
cODuderably, the top will be converted into an iniet. 

But the ventilaiiou that can be obtahied through open windows 

is not Uie kind that is desirable? No. 

It is too sudden and loo rapid ? Yes, 

Do you also entertain the opinion that provision foP some sys- 
temalic mode of heating is at the root of all improvement in ven* 

tUalion ? 1 do. 

You liaT9 introduced a new stove for the purpose of warming 

houses ? 1 have ; of which I published an account some tima 

ago ; KB itlao of new means of ventilation ; by ouo of which the 
warm impure air that goes out is made to give up its warmth to 
tho pure air that is comino in. In that account I explained fully 
general principles of the methods, and Illustrated them by 
licular examples ; but the manufacturers^ generally, wishing to 
credit from modifications of tlieir own, did not follow my 
:Uons, and tell into serious errors. I am uow pi-eparing a new 
ition of my work, in which very detailed directions and observa- 
on whut has happened will, I hope, guard the public against 
recurrence of the faults. I have no doubt that simple and 
p miKuis, both of ventilating and warming, may soon become 
inU. 

ou are probably aware that many stoves are sold under your 

Arnott's stoves which arc uot constructed in any way upon 

ir principle, having no means of regulating the combustion of 

' which are not accompanied by any means of ventilation ? 

If the vast number of tho new stoves made and sold over tho 

intry, only a small proportion were made and used properly j 

and this led many persons to think the objects sought much more 

difficult to be attained than they really are. 

Have you any plan to suggest for securing the blotter ventila- 
tion of rooms / 1 have recently bad a cheap apparatus oon-^ 

stnicled, according to tlie principles laid down in my book, for the 

(lUrjuMe of ventilation generally, and 1 shall soon bo able to 

' ■■ it and its applications m detail. If the members of tlu» 

continue sitting for some time longer, 1 may have the 

prepared before tliey close their labours. 

Hit the case that you liave met with extreme difficulties in 

g«nural application of your stove, uot only from ignorance in 

faoturera, but also from tiio total inability of persons to 
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regulate the management of the air in their own apanments 

which it was placed ? 1 found that those using il, as well 

those who made it, had to be instructed anew bel'ore they couh 
do their part aright. I have had a stove in my own library » 
for six years, which the housemaid manages as easily as if it w< 
a clock. It is lighted once at the beginning of the season, a 
then burns night and day until the end. The coal is put on oni 
a-day, aiid the fire is raked or stirred twice a-day, at staled tioie^ 
and no further watching is required. The ashes are taken away 
once a-week. The consumption of fuel for the twenty-four hours 
is but a small part of what would be required for an open fire in 
twelve hours. The heat of ihe surface of the stove is considerably 
less than that of a tea-urn ; and by reason of the thermometric 
governor, or other heat- regulator, it never varies from the degree 
at which I may choose to set it. 

Is it common coal ihat you use? The Welsh coal, calh 

anthracite. Common coke is also suitable fuel. 

Would your slove do for the humbler classes, on account of 

being sometimes dangerous to burn common coal in it ?• Itll 

no more dangerous to burn common coal, in the form which 
directed for common coal, than to burn it in an ordinary 
described two forms of the stove: one in which fuel containing 
indaramabte gases might be burnt ; the other for nou-bituminous 
fuel ; and the error was to use, in many cases, that filled for non- 
bituminous fuel in lieu of the other. The modifjcalion for 
bituminous fuel may be described as being a common Dutch 
slove, made with well-fitting doors and joints, having a heat- 
governor to maintain uniforraily of combustion, and an external 
covering or case around it, which becomes of only moderate heat, 
and prevents the air of the room from touching the over-heated 
surface of the inner stove or fire-bos itseJf. There can, therefore, 
be no more danger from it than from the common Dulch stovt 

The ordinary stoves sold under your name, in which comi 
coal cannot be burnt, have not been made according to yoi 
principle ? Many of them not. 

Have you ever had any of your stoves made altogether of fii 

brick widiout iron ? Yes, I had one put up in my pantry thi 

years ago, made all of brick except the doors and top; it 
about 30s., and has been in steady action during the winters ever 
since. I think where a stove is to remain always alight il might 
conveniently be made oi' two or three pieces of earthenware. In 
Germany good and handsome stoves are made of one piece, or oL 
two or tliree pieces, like the parts of a bee-hive placed one afl 
another. ^ 

You are aware tliat fire-brick is a much better reservoir of hejj| 

than iron ? All that is wanted in such closed stoves as I aa3 

speaking of is some material that will exclude the air; it ia am 
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important that it should be a good conductor. The beat is sure 
lo come through as fast as is desirahle. 

Would you refer to the evidence you gave upon the state of the 
poor before the Committee on the Health of Towns, and to your 
observations in the Fourth Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
and in the other Report that you made respecting Edinburgh, as 
affording an explanation of your opinions of the present state of 
things, and of the necessary improvements? 1 would. * i 

With respect to a cheap apparatus for ventilation, would yorf I 
rather wish to suspend your answer as to that for the present ?— 
I may slate, generally, that I propose the use of a very simple s 
pump or bellows, of suitable size, and free from an error of cuu-, ■ 
struction whicb, in those made hitherto, has rendered the labour w I 
working from fifty to one hundred times greater than it needed tt^% 
be, liiis error has been the reason why mechanical ventilation.' f 
has not been introduced in innumerable situations where it waft ] 
exceedingly wanted. The philanthropic Dr. Stephen Hales, D.D.,' 
was, I believe, the first who had a bellows constructed for the, L 
purpose of ventilation. He had remarked that in the humaif J 
frame, as in the frame of warm-blooded animals generally, a coital 
siderable part of the bulk was occupied with apparatus intended' I 
solely for the purpose of ventilating the blood, or of exposing thef.' T 
blood to tiie action of pure atmospheric air. This part is tha, I 
chest, or breathing apparatus, which has to work incessantly frotn i 
the moment when the individual enters the world until the moment;! 
when he leaves it. To shut up, therefore, a thousand men in ai j 
ship or a house, nearly closed against admission of fresh air, wa%*J 
he said, to render useless the breathing apparatus so adrotrabljr^ 
provided by nature. He concluded, tberefore, that a ship t 
bouse, or any other place in which many persons were to assent . -, 
should as unfailingly have its provision for ventilation as a maa^l 
has bis chest and lungs. He proposed, for the purpose, a large ' 
bellows. Of the first which he caused to be made, every stroke L 
displaced about fifty cubic feet of air. It was not made with sidss^l 
of leather like a smith's bellows, or a common organ bellows, but'l 
all of wood, with a moveable wooden flap or shelf within it turn- .■ 
ing on hinges at one end, which flap divided the enclosed space'^ r 
into two parts; and, when elevated, forced air out from the upper'/ 

S.rt; when depressed, forced it out from below. But although' 
r. Hales was aware to a certain extent of how much more easily, L 
in a common bellows, the air is drawn in and expelled throu^!*l 
the largH valve or flap below than through the smaller opening of .T 
tlw noizle. he committed the faidt of making the valves of big U 
apparatus much too small, and the air, both in entering and pa»-* 
tng out, vfttHKire'drarm — that is to say, it was drawn in through a 
mtrrow opening, and forced out through a narrow opening. He 
report* tliat he first tried with the openings a hundredth part of 
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tile si2f of the midriff or piston Of the pump, but finding that iJ 
air then was forced through with extreme difficulty, he «iUrgi 
the opeuings to a forty-fourth part, and he deemed that sufficin 
The truth was, however, that by driving the air out through i 
aperture forty-four limes less than the piston which he was moff^ 
ing, he increased the labour of moving the piston just forty-foifl J 
times beyond what would have been required to move it if th) 
opening had been as large as the piston; and, farther, having 
drawn the air in at a similar narrow opening, he still doubled thi; 
esp^nse. Thus, if one man had been able to pump air for a chip's 
company by a bellows or pump with valves of a. proper size, it 
would have required a great number to do the work by suoll 
faulty apparatus. In fact, two men at a time were required to 
work the bellows, who had to be replaced by Iwo others every 
quarter of au hour. So little is this subject yet understood in 
quarters where it should be studied, that bo late as last year an 
air-pump on Dr. Hale's plan, with all its faults, was put into a 
ship fitted out in one of the Royal Do<'k-yarda. A similar error 
to that above described has been comntitted unsuspected ly in 
other apparatus. A few years ago many of the steam-engines in 
Cornwall were doing only half their work, and some of them tnucJi 
less than half, because they wore blowing their steam towards the 
pistoii through narrow openings instead of through large. In the 
ventilation eifected by Ian-wheels moving quickly, the waste of 
force is prodigious, being, at the least, in proportion to the greater 
velocity given to the air, tlian what air should have when it reaches 
the persons who are to breathe it. A pumping apparatus, to be 
worked by one man, might be easily made to do the business vthifij 
a force of from forty to eigiity men would accomplish with c 
mon defective machinery. 

What is the principle upou which you ilo it ? 1 allow the ^ 

to pass through wide openings, so that very gentle force o 
suffices, and which may be exerted with a conipamtively li^ 
piston, and with valves of cloth merely in the ibrm of ciiTlMi 
resting against wire-net supports, instead of heavy flaps of wood W-^ 
metal. Such construction removes the whole objectjon arising from 
expenditure of power, I have already described the thing generally 
in my little pubhcalion upon heating and ventilating ; and I ^wll 
soon give the details of the construction and use in my new edit' 
I may illustrate tlia subject of this pump by supposing a pai 
or lobby to o.\iat 10 t'net square and 50 ieet'long through s h 
'i'Tiia passage woidd hold 5000 cubic feet of air. If a httk go 
were placed in it witJi a sail hoisted on it to fill the passage n 
m a piston fills a barrel, the passage being open at the two e 
Kud there being no wind, a child would, in pushing his go-cart ;' 
the one end to the otlier, discharge 50O0 cubic feet at one a 
the passage, and woidd draw in as much at the other, willM 
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Eng tliat lie was doing anything but moving his cart fonvfcrd '^'^ 
«inpty qiace, and if tiie paswuge opened directly info a lar;^ '" 
aent by a door as wide as ilsBlf, thi' action of thu go-cart 
'irould evidently change at each turn 5000 cuhio feet of air in that 
apartment. If. however, instead of having the end of tho passaga 
quite open, a hole were lelt in it of only one toot in diameter, then 
ttvidetitly the air would liave to pass out by that hole 100 times aa 
fast as the sail of the go-cart was moving, ajid it would theft 
require 100 times the force to cany the sail forward dt the. same 
rate ta expel tile air. And if, fiirther, die air had to enter tbt 
passage by an equally narrow opening, the force required lo move 
the gO'Cart would again be doubled. With large opetiings at botli 
eods very alight force suiEces, because then the whole work lo be 
done is not to lift any weight, but. merely lo overcome slowly the 
inertia of a certain bulk of light aeiial fluid, nearly as is done by a 
|ieraon wlra pushes en expanded imibrella before him in a cal&l 

\ ou refer to cases where mechanical power must be apphed ? 

Yes. 

Not to the ordinary spontaneous discharge from the top of 

apartmeiita ? No ; but I beliere there are modes of applying 

the power that would be here required so cheap that there would bo 
no objection to the cost. 

Do you mean such as by sending air into houses hy air com- 
panies? 1 mean that it would bepottsible to move a mechanical 

Ventilating apparatus at almost as little cost as to move a lar^e 
dock by wiiuliDg it up, suid so, for instance, to supply die pure air 
required for a crowded evening party. 

But where mechanical power is not applied, in ordinary case; 
you would get sufficient power i'rom nature if it be not countar- 

■ df Yes; the natural motions which occur among m asset 

r of diffisrent temperatures, and with diiFerent specific gravity, 
led by wind, wlien there iiappened lo be any, would be of power 
" etiy Buliiaieni in many cases. As, bowe\-er, external and 
UU temperature are olten nearly the same, and often there is 
a wind, there should be, wherever crowds asaerable, the power 
tttlling in mechanical aid of certain efficacy. The simplest 
e in many cases niight be ihe labour of a man, as in the case 
of turning a cutler's wheel, or other stich work, It would be easy 
ifclso lo Biake a winding-up apparatus. It would be easy to make 
» water company supply the power, hy filling a cistern at the top 
of the housesatid letting the water work while passing into a cisteha 
twlow ; and there are other simple means. 

Do you consider that such mechanical means would be more 

"■ c4ual liian a lamp or a little coke heating a chimney ? ^Yes. 

ay one of such means could be made to answer, and iha 
e would be decided by the circuniBtancee of the case. 
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In all public buildings, such as the courts of law, and^Wtd 
would you think it right ihat the Legislature stiould enforce 8oin0< 
thing of this Itind for the health of the numerous persons vAioa 

business compels their attendance there ? Yes ; and in regai 

to churches, many illnesses and deaths proceed from faults i 
ventilation and warming ; from the rush of cold air in one placf 
upon those who sit near the door or windows, and the want d" 
fresh air in other places. 

Do not yon 6nd that there is considerable difficulty in gettiu] 
persons suffering from deficient venlilation to lake the trouble thfl 

is necessary to understand the subject? Yes: they may tel 

thdr medical man, when he makes any representation to them Of 
the subject, " that ventilation is a hobby of his, and that hitfaerfl 
people have got on very well without attending to it." If t' 
hear of such occurrences as that in the first American war of S 
British seamen dying in one fleet from fever and want of ventilatJoi 
it is not their case, and they cannot understand it. TTius also,'! 
few years ago. when in the great charity-school at Norwood, 
containing 700 children, the greater part of these fell into ill 
health, and many died, really from imperfect ventilation of the 
house, it was believed by the public that the children were dyinj 
for want of food, and there was consequently a great outciy aga' 
the well-meaning man at the head of the establishment for 
feeding the children properly. In truth he was feeding thei 
better than the other proprietors of schools of the sameckssarotuy 
London, but he shared the common ignorance of the subject 9 
ventilation, and having so great a number of children in h 
establishment, the ill efi'ects became more evident. The ehildffl 
recovered their health when the faults in respect to ventilation were 
pointed out and remedied. There were two or three medical men 
who commenced the outcry, showing that among medical men 
there were some who had not studied the subject sufficiently. 

From what you have seen with respect to the state of the 
atmosphere in buildings generally, do not you consider that it 
would be a matter of great importance not only for medical men, 
but also for architects and engineers, that the subject shoidd be 
enforced as a branch of education among those professional classes? 

1 do. I think acquaintance with it almost as important to 

the utility of a medical man as acquaintance with anatomy. ' V 

And to architects and persons who have to do with the c<^H 

struction of houses ? Yes; to architects especially, and survey onH 

of buildings. '<M 

Would it not be important that in the appohitment of officdl^l 
for the superintendence of new works, with reference to the heali^| 
of the population, they should be required to undergo an exaraini^fl 
tion upon the subject ? Unquestionably. fl 

Would you conader that this effective ventilation, if necessary ifl 
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crowded places generally, is more especially necessary in prisons ? n>ii Aj 

Yes. 

Have you studied the ventilation of building erected for public 
charities, and have you found that inlirmarie^ and hospitals ant 

often very badly ventilated ? Very badly indeed. 

Would it not be very important to prevent the commumcation of 

disease that they should be properly ventilated? Certainly; it ^^_ 

has been fount! in a public infirmary that when the number of ^^H 
cases of fever began 10 exceed a certain proportion of all the caseS' ^^H 
of disease in a ward, the fever began to afiect the nurses, wfaoi^^^f 
were conslantly present, and therefore much e?cposed to the infee*" ^^H 
tion; and when the proportion became still greater it affected alaq ^^H 
the students, who were less exposed than the nurses, but more than ^^H 
the physicians, and when increasing still, it affected also the physi- ^^B 
cians themselves. 

But if the impure air had been constantly carried off that would 

not have been the case ? It would not. 

00 you considerthatalllhecircumstancesaffectingthe discipline ^^H 
of hospitals ought to engage the attention of the Boards of Health, ^^H 
as, for instance, connected with the disposition of the apartraentS| ^^H 
and the question of mixing fever patients with other cases in thdr ^^H 

same ward ? 1 think that such matters may be left generally; ^^| 

to the medical men of the hospital. ' ^^H 

Is it not the case that in some hospitals the fever patients ars' ^^H 

■nixed with the others in the same ward ? It is. The experi?' ^^H 

menu of which I was speaking were made in the Tniirmary 4B ^^| 

Edinburgh. It was there found that in wards occupied by fever ^^H 

paiienta only the nurses and other attendants rarely escaped thp ^^^l 

infection ; but when such patients were scattered about so as tO ^^H 

dilute (he poison, the attendants remained safe, as did also neigh^ ^^H 

^pur a in the beds about them, proving that dilution of the coQy ^^H 

^BJKous poison, by scattering the patients, as well as the complete '^^H 

^^^nlation of a fever ward, affords safety. ■ ^^H 

^^^Eoes not the placing fever patients in other wards wmetim^ ^^H 

^^IKev disease to others? It appeared at Edinburgh that tlu*^^^^| 

did not happen in well-ventikted wards. It would be possible to ^^| 
increase the aeairity very much by placing canopies, or coven^ ^^H 
over the separate beds, to receive the breath and exhalations fronb ^^H 
the patient's body, and through channels rising from the canopies ^^H 
to send llie foul air directly to a ventilating apparatus. It W,>^^H 
known that a canary-bird, suspended near ihe top of a curt^ned ^^H 
bedstead in which people have slept, will generally, owing to tlw- ^^H 
impurity of the air, be found dead in the morning ; and small? ^^M 
oloso rooms in the habitations of the poor are sometimes as ill;: ^^H 
Tcndl ated as the curtained bedstead. ■ ^^| 

^■b^ave you observed that in houses where the windows are very 
^^^E, tt)e Attics and upper rooms have frequently a very offensive 
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smell? If rooms are close, impure air remains long in tl 

and any change of air takes place chiefly where ilia air is pwi 
near tire bottom of the room, through the fire-place. In 
with file in thein, the air required tor (lie fires enters from 
staircase or windows. 
* Have you oonsldered the practicability of improving the mippl" 
of water either in quantity or quality?-. — Persons reHidit^ 
Liondon are not so well supplied as the inhabitants of New Yo 
(or iostatice, where a river has lately been conducted into the towi 
giving four times as much water to about 400,000 Inhabil 
a.s enters London for about 2.000,000; but it would b« qui 
posable heire to increa%. to any amount, the quantity of excelli 
water taken from the Thames at a suitable distance above 
town, 

Woidd it not be of great advantage to the salubrity of London/ 
ir any other large town, if the volutiie of water supplied was 

increased ? There can be no question of the great importancS 

af an abundant supply. 

tlavS you considered the practicability, or the advantage iP 

practicable, of keeping it on always at high pressure? 1 think 

that could not be conveniently done with one set of pipee, hv 
persons from negligence or evil intention might at any time opi 
so many of the cocks in houses as to lessen or destroy Hip hi| 
pressure. Unlefts there were some certain means of lieepin] ' 
cocks closed, except at stated timen, it wonld be better to 
separate sets of pipes for high and low pres-^ures. 

Are you awaj'e of the regulations enforced in Pliiladelphia 
dial subject? — No. 

Or the regulations enforced in New York, where they propoBtf 

tfl extinguish the danger of fire altogether? No; but I thintt 

the aalor plan wonld be to have a separate set of pipes for hig^ 
pressure, which nobody should touch but the firemen, or other 
appointed persons. I tliink tile expense of that would be less than 
of any contrivance that should give even tolerable security in tlie 
other way. 

You think the expense of a separate set of pipes would be, in 

feet, a great economy ? 1 think it would ; and the expens 

sucli a set for the purpose of extingiiisliing fires would be small' 
aompared wiih that of the larger pipes for the ordinary supjjiy 
houMs. 

Have yon paid any attention to the effects produced by impi 
water, or water not perfectly purified, supplied to towns ? — 
think in some instances much evil has resulted from impurities, 
such Water as is obtained in London from the Thames, above 
tide-way, is very good. 

Sucli water contains 14 grains of carbonate of lime In a gallon 
water. Is. not it often tbund that hard water is apt to produce 
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a ? A diange of water may, but wlien a man is ac- 

ctutanied to such- uater, the stomach gontimlly accommodates 
itseir to it. 

In an economical point of view, would it not be important to 
examine into the softness of water on account of the eKp«nae of soap, 
where the water is hard ? 1 think it would. 

It lias been sug^e^ted tji^t deep wells might, be m^d^ in London 
lo taku the deep water, and it has been stated that such water con- 
tains carbonate of soda of medicmal qualities; would you consfder 

tliat Buch water ought 0* b^ takpn.as a regular b^vecage?, rCer- 

tainly not, where purer water can be obtained. Absolutely pure 
water is offered scarcely anywhere by nature, but sudiwa.ter as is 
found in the streams of England and Scotland is "generally very 
suitable. I believe die Thamas water, taken (from ■above the tide- 
way, to be very good. 

But tiiere might be means employed for purifying the water and 

making it soft, whJcb miglit be of use ? Yes ; as' forlhc purpose 

of saving soap in washing. 

Have yon any suggestions as to the exiii-dieiicy of iinproviug the 

^tes of uew dwellings in the suburbs of old towns? The site 

should be such as to allow of a proper drainage and a proper sup- 
ply of water ; these are essential things. If houses were placed 
iK'ajto marshci), or in low dampi^tuatioas.itnouldbeaserionslault. 

Vou Utint tbat efToduai drainage would be very important ? 

" Jt -W61lld. 

^^Br Prom your acquaintance witli the general state of large towns, 

^Hllnci particularly the metropolis, do you tliink the humbler classes 

-^^^tanil in need of some sireraious exertion to be made through the 

medium of the proper authorities for the improvement of th6 

tlfainage, and of the structui-e of their dwellings, and cleansing, 

pnd various other matlere relating to their health? 1 have 

JHMiray^ belie\'ed that nearly half of the acudental illnesses, iJiat is. 

^^B|| illnesses not resulting from old age, (hat occur among the lower 

^Hbaw» might be prevented liy proper public management. 

^~~ You have given a table, in which you stat* the necessaries for 

ffliataining health, which you have classified under four heads; the 

first, air ; the second, temperature ; the third, abment ; and the 

rourth, exercise. Do any of those come, in yonr opinion, within 

die province of public adminiatratit'e regulation ? 1 believe the 

air doea. If you allow sources of aerial impuritv to exist in or 
aroutHl dwellings^ you are poisoning tlie people ; and while many 
may tl'c at early ages of fevere and other acute diseases, the re- 
nwiniler will have their health impaired and their hves ^ortened. 
An unltealthy race will Itave arisen in consequence of the great defect. 
Will you have tlie goodness to deUver in a copy of the table ju< 
rsferrMJ to ? 
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B Four Necbharik!. 



3. Alimeat: 
Food . 
Drink . 



Esceu of oiygin. 

He»t (inteoM). .^^ 

GliiltonvDi siiHijC^I 
Swilling vatCT. 4^1 

Fatigue or e^H 
hnuttion. ^^H 

Want of ileep. j^ 
C«rtuin vxciting 



ilebaucher; 



— Buina — LighlniDg, &c. 



The two kindb of Noxious Aoents. 

1, Violence : — 

Wuu nili — Fractures — DiilQCalioni— 

2. Poitonn:— 

Animal, MiiieiiJ, Ve|;elabte. 
Certain of theae, lueh as alcohol in itt Tarioiis fonns, opiiim. tnbacco, &c., whiq 
ia Urge quantities kill inbtanlljr, when they ate taken in very moderate qusnti^ t. 
be liorne with iippcrent impunity, and are anmelimeBclaiieil as articles of HUitenanc; 
or Ihey may be medicHl, but, if taken beyond such moderation, they become, li 
majority ufmen, deitructiru slow poinont. 

CoiitaKii>'>!i — >s ofplnKue, small-pox. and iDeasles. 
Malaria ofmanhei, tbickela, and filib. 

It has been stated, that in the course of experience it has b 
ifouad practicable on going into a school to select the children liviil 

ill .the worst districts by their appearance ? 1 should think tha? 

vei^ liJiely. 

Id towns, which are increasing rapidly in population, and where 
buildings are constantly extending over the suburbs, do you think 
it would be right that the authorities shoulil in some way reserve 
open spaces for the purpose of exercise for the humbler classes of 
inhabitants who may not be able to go to a dislanee, in the nature 

of public walks, or soniediiug of that kind 1 1 would deem it 

very irapartaut ; and, independently of mere health, it seems cruel 
to let individuaia grow up from their infancy to malurity almost 
without seeing an open field. 

Is it not dso greatly for the healdi of the children that thfii 
should be able to walk out in some place of that kind with f 
parents ? Certainly. 

Have you observed a great want of those in the vicinity of mai 
populous towns, and especially on the east, on the north, and c 
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the south of London ? The inhabitants Uiere have to go con- 
siderable ibstances to get into tlie fields; and in many places I 
believe the fields which exist are shut against tfieni. 

Du you consider that in the present state of physical depression 
of many of the lower classes they wonld receiie as a boon 
snch measures of amelioration as it might be possible to adopt for 

tbeir reheJ? 1 think they woidd; but at present many of tJi'era 

are not aware of the want ; they believe these evila to be the un- 
avoidable lot of the human race. They are, for instance, rery 
ignorant of the nature and imi»rtaiK:e of ventilation. 

What is your opinion of the amount of evil with regard to the 
state of the atmosphere which arises from slaughter-houses and 

crowtled burial-grounds in cities? 1 have no doubt that they are 

injurious; though, I behove, they are not so injurious as the general 
contamination of the atmosphere arising from all the drains baing 
open. I know many persons who cannot come into London, to go 
througli the atreels, without having an asthmatic oppression from this 
cause. I think it would be veiy important to make the entrances 
and outlets of drains air-tight. 

Do not slaughter-houses contain tlie same sort of miasmata ? 

They furiush part of the impuriiies of the drains. It is often possible i 
for it person walking in rlie streets in the dark, or with the eye»^ 
covered, to tell when he approaches the open giating of a drain, brl 
the ot!ei»ve stnell issiung from it, ' '\ 

' Would not t'le system of a supply of water, by flushing, which 
lid remove whatever was in the drains once a-day, before de- 

iposilion could take place, be an effectual remedy ? It would 

II ; but I think to remove it effectually the drains mu^J^ 
be 'shut up or trapped, and escape allowed for their impure air l«r^ 
lofty chimneys, in which it may be healed and partly burned. f^M 
chimney lias been made in Glasgow recently 100 feet higher thqnS 
S(. Paul's church in London, to carry away ihe ofTonsjve vapounij 
of ch<?mical works. • 1 

W'ould not the chimney reijnire to be extremely high, for if th^u 
smoke descends from ordinary chimneys, would not the maisiaat^l 

sent up from the sewers be apt to descend ? After smoke issii(iij 

from the chimney the soUd particles in it gradually come down O^m 
dust or flakes, but no solid matter rises fi'oin drains. 3 

Is not there a good deal of carbonic acid 7 There is fi'^iJI 

i-omnion chimneys, but from Ihe drains there are also quantities oQ 
hydrogen tniTied with the mass, and not disposed to come dowPiJ 
JLtluDk the impurities of the drain would not come down again, i^ 
Hted and sent up by a lofty chimney. .M 

HfVbuUi not you consider it indispensable, in ca^ chimneys weig^ 
HMoyed for ventilating the sewers, that the gases that went uor 

^RUhe humt? It would bedearableat least to give so much 

B|K 1o them that there would be little chance of their coming 
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down again. I believe tliat even caibonic acid, boated and sent 
lo a considerable heigbt, would mix and remain with tbe air, 
liiat it would not, descend again within a moderate dislance. 

Do not yo\i think that there is a want, oC some additional autho- 
rity for the purpose of preventing nuisances injurious to health in 
the vicinity of large towns ? 1 think there is. 

Would not the erecting of chimneys be proceeding wpon the old 
syslem of allowing decaying animal niatler to exist in the drains, 
which would not be necessary if a system of flushing were generally 
introduced, and no decaying matter were allowefl to exist in the 
sewers ; and would it not be better, instead of pi-ovidiug by that 

plan for tlie evil that now exists, to remedy the evil? Nothii ' 

can prevent the drains whicli carry away all the liquid, and roi 
of Ihe solid impurities of a town, from being filled with offem 
effluvia, even if ihere be a good deehvity in all the di 
rapid current. Flushing ts properly the remedy only for the wi 
of a sufficient declivity. 

Would it not be belter to keep the sewers always clean, by'a 
system of flushing, than to legislate for an evil that might be 

remedied? Mushing, in defective drains, would lessen the 

quantity of impure air produced in them, but would not free tl 
town from the amount, which is unavoidable. 

Are you aware that the mode of introducing animal food ti 
London now is such that a great portion of it must be carried 
by drains, and left to decompose, not being useful for food?- 
Evidently this must be the case. 

By introducing living animals, and slaughtering them in diffe 
parts of the town, you bring into it, ostensibly for food, 
whole of the animal — perhaps only two-thirds of the animal h« 

really useful for food? Yes. 

■ Should you he of opinion, that since the unnecessary part of tj 
animal must either remain to decompose, or be carried out of a ton 
or be an additional accumulation to be carried off by drains, thi 
unnecessary quantity should be prevented being brought to tib 

town ? 1 should deem it almost a reason for making it a law 

that the slaughtering of animals should lake place out of the town 
altogether. 

Then there is another class of animal substances decaying in 
large towns which the drains cannot eaiTy away, namely, the con- 
tents of crowded burial-grounds. What is your opinion of the 

effect of those burial-grounds upon the atmosphere? There is 

no question that they render it in a degree impure, offensive, and 
injurious, I have not looked into the evidence very carelidly aa to 
positively ascertained effects from (hat cause, but there can be no 
doubt that it is hurtful. Common instinct makes men loathe the 
idea of l!ie impurity irom such a cause. fl 
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" JdfeEPH TOYNBEE, Esq., F.R.S^ Surgeon, esamincd. 

re one of tho surgeons of the Si. George's and tlie St. 

1 Dispensary? Ves, I uni ibe aoiior surgeon, and lor 

several yoara I visited the patients of the Westminster General 
.lUapensary at their homes. 

■f it not part of your duty to visit the oiit-door patients at tbeir 
^houses ? \ es it is, 1 visit cases daily in the neighbourhood 
lolden-square and Grosveuor-square, large porlions of which 
inhabited by persons in the poorest condition. 
in aslalislical report made by Mr. Weld, on a house-to-house 
visitation raade at the instance of Lord Sandon to the Statistical 
Society in 1S4'2, it is stated that there were in the parish of St, 
George's, Hanover- square, 1465 famihcs of the labouring classes. 
who had for iheir residence only 2175 rooms and 2510 bods. The 
distribution of rooms and bods was as follows: — 
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How far does this state of the occupation of the rooms accord 

tl your own observation ? In the class of patients to our di»r 

uy, nearly all the families have but a single room each, and' I 
y great number have only one bed to each family. The state J 
lllings in respect to morals, as well as health, I sometimes fm^l 
It terrible. I am now attending one family, where the fatber^iJ 
pit 50, the mother about the same age, a grown up son abot)t(fl 
n a consumptioti, and a daughter about 17, who has scrdwtfl 
SBfTeclionof the jaw and throat, for which I am atiendingJB 
\ ftad a child, all sleep in the same bed in a room where th&J 
fand three or four other men work during thcday asl-'iilorfal 
Itbey frequently work there late at night with candles. I am 
S treating, at this present time, a woman with paralysis of the 
- : eictremities, the wife of the assistant to a stable-keeper, 
t son, the son by a former wife, and a girl of II o 
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years of age, all sleep in the same bed ! In anoiher case %\ 
I am allending in one loom, there are a man ami his wile. ^ 
grown lip daughter, a boy of IG, ami a girl of 13 ; ihe boy has 
scrofulous ulcers in the neck; the father, ihoiigh only cf the aj 
of 49, suffers from exircrae debility and a broken coostitutioi 
As anolher exemplification of this state of things, I may ntentli 
Ihe following instance rather extraordinary in its fiicis, but ) 
example of the overcrowding of some of these places. In tl 
coirrse of ihe first months that I was attached to the dtspensar; 
an aged Ii-ish ivoman applied to me with a broken rib ; she d( 
clined going into an hospital ; the dispensary therefore siippl: 
her with a flannel roller, and I promised to visit her and apply it. 
On reaching her home, 1 tbund that it consisted of one corner of a 
room oil the first floor of a house in Peter -street. The landlady 
of this room, who herself occupied the central part, near the fir 
place, had tenants in the other three comei-s, in one of which v, 
a widow with three or four children. I applied the bandage 
my patient, who went on, to use her own words, very comfortabi 
for four or fi*c days, at the end of which time I found her ' 
siderabte pain from the following cause i — Not being able to go 
out as usual with her basket, to sell fruit and vegetables, she could 
not pay her daily rent, and therefore, on the suggestion of the 
landlady, consented to under-let half of her bed ; but it happened 
unfortunately, that the new tenant being bulky in person, occu- 
pied more than her fair proportion of the joint tenancy, so as to 
press against the broken rib of my poor invalid, and displace it, 
thus producing a recurrence of the pain and suffering from wliich 
she had but just been freed. 

What do you find generally the state of the rooms which are 

crowded? Wretched, extremely close, 30 close that, for sell, 

protection, I am obliged to have the windows open during thl 
visit; they -ire not only dose appureiilly from overcrowding, but 
they frequently contain noxious odours ; the usual source of auch 
odours, so far as it can bo detected, is sulphuretted hydrogen 
arising apparently from the privy, and from the neglected drains. 
Odours from these sources are frequently to be traced to the top 
of the house. In certain stales of the weather, iheyare intolerable 
even to the inmates, who are scarcely conscious of the existence of 
the ordinary odours. 

Olio cause of the di'fective ventilation of llic rooms in thi 
districts inhabited bytbeiMJoris, that (he windows never open at' 
lop. Thj opening at liie bottom fi-equeutly gives a ' 
rush of cold air, which I have known to ba productive of very 
results. The clothes ofihe poor people living iu these places 5l 
conlractsuch a smell that I have known a patient whohasremai 
a few miiiutt'S in the room leave such a taint in it as was only to ba^ 
removed by thi'oiving open the windows and venldatiiig it. 

\yere there generally sewers iuthe fronts oj; near to the bous^ 
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I you hare visited? lu some streets end courts (her -.— 

neffers ; in others, in which there are aewera, there are scarcely 
f drains from the houses into the sewers, and the gtdly-holes arc 
J- apart that the slops thrown out from the slr^t door mix 
ll the dirt of ihe street, and very little of the fluid appears to 
Ve at the sewer. There are great complaints that the guUy- 
s emit very oflfensive smells. 
What do you find to be" the effect of defective ventilation, and 

the atmospheric impurity apparent as causes of disease ? The 

lefective ventilal ion appears to me to be the principal cause of (he 

^ulous afl'eclions. which abound to an enormous extent 

■igst our patients. Wlien I have had a scrofulous patient come 

le, I have always been able I o trace this as one of the agents. 

1 not prepared lo stale that other causes may not proiluce this 

ise> hut 1 am prepared to state that I believe this is the greatest:! 

e in our district. We find as accessories the want ofperson^T 

ptlines, hadly chosen and badly cooked food, and defectives 

Jhinp. My observation is very generally corroboratlre, how [ 

■', of the view taken by Monsieur Baudelocque, who in a trea- J 

^ "Observations sur les Maladies Scrofulcuse," states that' 

Rrepoated respiration of the same atmospbe 

Hula ; that if there be entirely pure air, there may be bad food, 

fdothing, and want of personal cleanliness, but tbat scrofulous 

e cannot exist. He gives such facts as the following :- 

« devdopmcnt of ecrofula is conslantly preceded by the sojourn, . 
K k«H prolonged, in air whicii is not Guffieiently rrcabened. ThiK ] 



pthe only cause which is alvvuys met with isdHicd, or united to ci 
^stances wLose action is very 9M:ondary. Seeing thatacrofula Hpareti J 
' — T of syphilitic parents, and childre — " ■'' 



ptdren born of scrofulous ir. 



nphatic temperament, uncleanly, badly clothed, badly nourished 1 

idbroogbtup in a cold and humid country — seeing that it attacks 3 

ilreii wboseparentaand graDd'parcntB have alwaysenjoyed the best of, J 

tlUi, duldren— of a sanguine, bilions, or other temperament— placed,, 1 

"^ In the most advantageous circutneUnces, as r^ttrds cleanlinaU^fl 

thing, *nd food, and brought up in a warm and dry climate, it is '" ' 

■ibie to deny that lieteditary diipositjon, syphilis, the lympha 

mperament, uncIeaiilinesB, want of clothing, bnd food, cold and Bun 

r. arp or themaelves circamstancca non-effective for the production dt 4 

rofata. 1 

IfiWhenit is seen, on ibeotherhand, that this disease never attacks pe»^ J 

>s their lives in the open air, and manifests itself %lw!q>BB 

|bea Ihey abide in an air which is badly renewed, and this whaleve- 

Eyb^ tbe extent of the other causes enumerated above, is it noi 

^l thtt the non-renewment of the air is a necessary condition I 

[Mketion oTscrofuJa? If this cause has not always been recognized 

d pointed out, that arises from the importance attached to secondary 
s, which, having once perceived, inquiry haa not been carried fur- 
._. Invariably it will be found, on examination, that a truly scrofu- 
la dbetse is caused by a vitiated air, and it is not always necessary 
lC there sbould have been a prolonged slajf in such an atmospliere. 
jen a few hours each day is sufficient, and it is thus they may live in 
ie roost healthy country, pass the greater part of the day in the open 
^"' '>yet become scrofulous, because of sleeping in a coniiDed place. 
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■' where Ihe air has not been renewed. Tbb is tUe case with mariy ai 
" herds. It is usual to allribule scrofula in their esse to exposure \ 
•' etoriTis and atmospheric changes, and lo humidity. But attention bi 
" not been paid to the circumstance, that they pass the niglit in a confine 
" hut, which they transport Trom place to plitce, and which ^sranM 
" them against humidi^ ; this hut has only a small door, wbieli is cloM 
" when ihey eater, am) remains closed also during the day ; six or eigl 
" hours passed daily in a vitiated air, and which no draught ever renem 
" is tbe true cause of their disease. I have gpolien uf Uie bad habit a 
" sleeping with the head under the clotiies, and the insalubrily of ib 
" ehutfi where a number at children arc aaaembled together. The TCpi 
" tition of these circumslanceBia often sufficient cause of tcrofnla, alt] 
'■ they may last but for a few hours a-day." 
He gives the following inataoccs : — 

" At three leagues from Amiens lies the village of Oresmeaox 
" situated in a vast plain, open on. every side, and elevated more than 11. _ 
" feet above the neiKhhourinR valleys. About CO years ^, inostof tht 
" houses were built of clay, and had no windows; they were lighted by one 
" or two panes of glass fixed in the wall; none of the floors. sometimM 
" many feet below the level of the street, were paved. The ceilings werj 
" low; the^reater part of the inhabitanis were engaged in weaving. ^ 
" few holes in the wall, and wiiich were closed at will by means of a pli 
'' scarcely permitted tlie air and light to penetrate into the narkshi 
" Humiclily was thought necessary to Keep the threads fresh, Ne«rly 
" the inhabitants were seized with acroHila, and many femilies. con liimalfy 
" ravaged by that malady, became extinct — their last members, as they 
■' write me, died rryflen with tcrofa/a, 

" A fire destroyed nearly a third of the village ; the houses were rebuilt 
" in a more salubriou.'* manner, and by degrees scrofula became h 
" mon, and disappeared &'om that part. Twenty yeara later 
" third of the vilfago was also consumed ; tlic same amelioration in buil* 
■' ing, with a lite effect aa to scrofula. The disease is now confined 
" the inhabilantB of the older houses, which retain the same 
" salubrity, I ought to add, that there ia more wealth in the countiT, — 
" that the weavingoflinenbas been superseded by that of cotton, for which 
" moisture would he hurtful, and darkness inconvenient, and that in con- 
•' sequence of tbe division of landed property, many of the peasants pos^ 
'■ seas a little land which they cultivate between times. But all tlie*^ 
" advantages are comnion to the quarter which has not been burnt wi 
" the two others, and in the mean while there ia always scrofuia in t 
" firat, and never in the others. The difference seems to mo lo be clear] 
" referable to the difference in the habitations. If, in (he old quarter it. 
" number of tbe scrofulous is less considerable than formerly, it it nece§- 
'■ sary to attrihule it to the circumstance of the inhabitants being less 
•' sedentary, and their going more often to tbe fielda,^the purity of the 
" air respired during the day diminishes tbe noiuous effects olHhat which 
" is breathed during the night. 

" In this village exists a numerous family, which may furnish matter 
*■ for instructive remarks on the cause of scrofula; this family, very poor, 
" live in a house with two rooms, dark, low, sunk below the ground. un« 
" paved, constructed of clay, where air and light can find no entts . 
" save by t« o doors, of which the one opens upon tbe court and the othi 
" into the garden ; tbe second room is much worse lighted, and the o 
" ternal air is much more impeded. Tlie father ib 47. huinp-backed. ai 
" of a weak coiiBiiluijon ; the mother is robust (hut she was born 
" a scrofulous woman); ibey have had eight children, two died carl] 
" six are living ; the eldest, aged 2D, is dreadfully afflicted willi scrofu] 
'.* «[ whicb his body bewi ouvMan. Siamimiikibittiiiin'riur—- 
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kins bmltfay. but al Uiat age an abscess formed near the angle of the 

jwer jaw ; be was aent lo school till U ; he waa llien pluced in it collon 

talwl inaDufnctory : various scrofulous absceeses eoon broki? out in the 

buina, thighs, towards ihc great trochanter, beneath tlie left ciavicle, 

be. A iialer, a«ed 18i, presents unequivocal traces of rickets aiul 

pcroAiIa; four othora who are younger ergoy pood health. These rix 

djildren have been brought up under very different atmospheric in-* 

JuenecB; during the first years of liis marriage the father was a weaver, 

tnd the afflicted eldest son scarcely quitted the house, and slept ha- 

Htually Witli his parents. When he ceased to attend school, he was put 

paaedentary employment. At a later period the father left the loom 

bd became day-labourer ; the mother tended pi^. and the children did 

lot rest at home, but from the time they could walh, tiie mother look 

iliem with her lo the fields, or sent them begging. 

,* Here we have a scrofulous man, — hie wife, born of a scrofulous mo- 

r, giving birth to eight children, two .of whom died joung. Of the 

Ml y« liirijig, four escaped eutirely the scrofulous disease; the eldest, 

kH the contrary, b heavily afflicted, and the second bears marks. 

y Whence the difference in the health of these children i" Tbey cannot 

(liege the youthl'ulne^ of tlic parents at the moment of fecundation, 

•~:»use the parents were 20 when they married ; nor the too great 

1, because four children born since are quite exempt from scrofula. 

Bfhere was somewhat less poverty in the first years of marriage than 

niDCe; the eldest chUdreti were better nourished and better dothed, 

|he boy especially has aln'ays been placed in more favourable eon- 

pitipna for nourishment and cleanliness than the others. Working very 

r in n cotton factory, and earning a lillle money, he was better 

Uied and clothed, and afterwards, in consequence of sickness, he 

la the olyect of most care. Bad nourishment and want of cleaniiueas 

anol therefore be here said to have caused the evil. Its true cause 

bipnTsto me to reside rather in the difference of the atmospheric eoii' 

jptloni in the iuidst of which these children have been elevated. The 

inger, constimtly in ihe open air, breathing always a pure air, are 

yalrong, and have never presented a trace of acrofuk; and yet Ibcy 

ere Hdly nourished, badly clothed, and exposed to all weathers; the 

der, on the contrary, habitually shut tip, plunged in a vitiated air, is 

Beei^y scrq/kluus,~-lie was belter nourished, belter clothed than the 

^wn, and always protected froin atmospheric viciaailudea." 

n Bpeaking of the hereditary descent of the disease, lie says — 

f Thfl cases I have stated appear to me to threw n broad light on the 

ifltience which it exercises in the production of scrofula. Is it not 

UTksble that of eight children born of such patents, one alone has 

Jisererely afflicted, and that, loo, precisely the one who has been 

~ At Up under cifcumstances such as would have made it acrofhIotfS 

Ju parents never been so ? This observation diminisheB the ira- 

.ince generally attached lo hereditary constitution as a cause of scro- 

I, and It shows besides that it is possible to destroy the resulting pro 

'tion, and to avoid the malady, and also W what means. 

t prove that parties may be born scromlous; but then the mo- 

anst be scrofulous at the moment of conception, and during tbB 

nter part of her gestation live in the midst of circumstances which 

■c excited and which support the disease. The materials that she 

BbliifB to (he support of tlie fetus should have the same effects on 

» on hcT. It win be formed entirely, so to say, of scroftiloas ele- 

BUts, and nine iimiiths ate more than sufficient for the symptoms of 

^ofiila to manifest ihemselvoa outwardly. 

LWhcQ the parenta have ceaacd lo he scrofulous they can only Iransmrt . 
ix^ 4f{e(UBgpi4tiwi lo llic disease of ffpJti t_^ej t^e curjdj,^ 
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i.ttn^t, •' That thia disease be developed, it is necessary that the chtUnB.# 
'■■''■ " themselves placed under the atmospheric condition of wV-"- ' ■- 
" spoken ; that Ihey habitually respire an air whose jirincipal ci 
" arc altered. In consequence of their prodiapnsition to scroruta, it 1 
" true it will show itself more readily in their case than in that (rfoi'_ \ 
" children exposed to tlie same cause ; but Uie action of ft vitiated idr % 
" always necessary to the development of the disease : to wilhdra 
" the one ia to avoid the other, whatever may he the hereditary predirf 
" position." 

" It is rather to the disposition of the places titan to the suhstanco v, 
" ployed that scrofula ought to be attributed. Professor Aliberthaswd! 
" observed, that the workmen employed at Meude, in the fabricating-^ 
" cadis, a kind of coarse woollen serge, are nearly all sernfuloua ; hut iS 
" should be observed, that tliey prepare tlie nool without oil, and that ta 
" work the easier they work in low and vaulted shops, where the a:-^" 
" Booii altered, and is but slowly and with difiiculty renewed. 

" As to wool, I will mention a remarkable fact, comraanicated I_ 
" Mons. Regnault. At Aubigny, a small tou'n of the Department dad 
" Cher, scrofula, and le UigJta /aveuse, scrofulous emption, are muCB 
" spread among the working cla^ and to such a degiree, that it is ofto^ 
" impossible to complete the number of soldiers for the annual conacri;^' 
" tion, la teigne favease being, as ia known, a cause of exemption. 
" disease is generally observable among the woollen workmen ; hul 
" greater part of the houses of business are very damp, lower than Q 
" grounds, imperfectly lighted by very small irindows, never opened, t 
'• by panes fixed in the wall, the ceilings being low, Tbeworkpoc^' 
" seldom go out, except fbr ' . ■ - 
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" thenigiit the re-nnion of all the family, in proportion ai 

" and ilie door closes more exactly, altera still more and more quickly thi 

" air already vitiated. There is no need to suppose a special action oftfad 

" wool to explain the frequency of scrofula; it matters not whatm—— =-■ 

" is manufactured ; when the workpeople arc placed in the c 

■' just mentioned, scrofula will soon appear." 

" The above details J owe to M. Andrieuse, a young man full of iteal & 
" science, whose father has practised medicine for 4U years at Oresmea 
" in succession to his falher anil his grandCithor." 

The following case ia related by Bandelocque, on t!ie autlioritffl 
of Dr. Blaclie, Doctoi' of the Central Bureau of the hospitals, 
cilc it in illustration of cusea of a sonievvhal similar character, 

• Mt, BamlBliicque stutea. in rBferiTce to loe.ility— •' Thpra nro conntiLeB where, 
iiidepeiidiMil uf ihamodeofUvisjCoribB iuhabiiuitt, scccfiila U cndcmii:. Thi>i« 
•imIu^ ti> Ihe lucality. Ttiis is tlie uate ivitli tiilat^i built iu llie naiiuw gorgf* 
fuiDKid by the ornrcuch oS eleiulcd muuataiug, ai ia seen is (he Alps aad Pynntn, 
rallej of the Khoau. Tlie air respired liatiituvlly Is 

.. r. -J ......id, ummi, and corrupt ; Its renewal ia Very difficult. 

Dnlinarily this renewal can only be elTecled by the displacement of the upper strata 
whkh are continually aflttltd by ihe wiudi. Occasiorially the diiudion of tlw 
wind correBpoiida nitli llie tinu aftbij gatge; aiid then Ihete U a more rapid aad 
vObctull renewal. But rhere Blwaya lemaioB a part which, being ariesled by tha 
liuttom of the ftorg^i i<< Bi it wure, beapeil back un iludf, nioinentatily comprei 
but not diaplnced, or thart-funi not [eni:wed. 

■' The renewal of Iha ait ia ni.l aa liyiit a inatier as ia auppmert. To effect it 

it it ueiesiary that one nr more eurrenU cxiat lu multiply that 
the pure air tu pervade Ihat whicli is vitiiiled, I btlieveone of the principal ol 
.it Ihe Biudf is lo maintain IIib uuiform cumjiojition of this air by continuallj a 
stating it, lo as to miiiglB Ihat which bai lust apart of its oiyina with thai whichll 
KiiKhafgea," . , _ _ . 






Crtujfls of Scrofidti. 

wWeh have fallpn under my own observadoii, and itt which I have J-Toj 
Iwen consulteil both in London and the country. 

" A chUii living at Versailles, of Itie age oF eight or nine years, was 
" attacked with scrofula, and put under my iodine treatment. At ilie 
" end of about aix. montbs tbo slate of the crnld had nut nt all improv<*d, 
" DOtritlistanding BCmpuloas exactitude in the adminiBtration of the 
" remedy. Dr. fliache was then consulted, to whom I had just com- 
~ micated my ideas on the true cause of scrofula. In examining into 
de of living of the child. Dr. filache learned that he paraed 6 ' ~ 
n a very small room, and that he had the bad habit of sleenit^ 
libia head under die bed-clothes. lie perceived tlut bere laid lJu..__ 
Be of the want of success in the treatment. He gave the most ' 
,__ ieious advice in this respect, and renewed the use of iodine. Scarcely 
i^lbrtiught had passed before a very great amendment was perceptible 
llitiie disease: this amelioration has continued, and now its healtiiis 
''eompletely re-eetablished." 

Do your colleagues who have bad equal experience with your- 
self ctiincide with you as lo the causes of scrofula ? In all the 

jCOnveTsatioii I hav« had with them on ihe subject they do. Dr. 

ikely Brown, who has visited even more patients than myself-. 

' 'ho has read the statemcuts I have submitted to the Com«'J 
ioners, conlirms my remarks in all partieidars. I obserwj 
iiat Dr. Duncan, in his Report on the sanatory condition of Live^'a 
pool, adopts similar riews, and refers to the authority of Hep4 
Majesty's physician. He says — 

"Bui the operation of these physical causes is not confined lo t_ 
"Tneration or exteneion of fever. When acting with a less degree ( 
pnsity, Uiere may etiJl be sufficient to affect the general health; andL 
X, they dodeteriorate the health of those exposed to their influence, aiwT 
D Into action the latent germs of otlier diseases. It would be a wastQ'-* 
IFtime to point out the way in which the peneral health is injured by 
' e habitual respiration of contaminated air, but there are one or two 
leases whose existence seems specially favoured by this lurcu instance, 
A lo these alone I shall call your attention. The first I shall notice is 
UiRumption. 
Bit seems natural to expect that the organs with which the foreign 
IBCOUS ingredients of vae atmosphere come more immediately into 
iQtact, and whose blood-vessels they must enter on their jjassage into 
k eystem, should feel in a distinctive manner their nnsious influence; 
^\ this a priori expectation is strengthened by ubservalion both in 
a and animals, as well as by experiment on the latter. It has heen 
~- eU that where individuals breathe habitually impure air, and are 
d to the other debilitating causes which must always influence, 
ir less, the inhabitants of dark, filthy, and ill-ventilated dwellings, 
ufnta — and consumption, as one of its forms— so yery apt to be 
jendercd, even where the hereditary predisposition to the disease 
V be absent. Professor Alison, one of the highest authorities on this 
BJKt, remarks : — ' It is hardlj^ possible to observe separately the effect 
V tlie animal ocouomy oC deficiency of exercise and deficiency of fresh 
% ttuse two causes being very generally applied together, and often in 
Bmexion with imperfect nourishment. But it is perfectly ascertained, 
ilBn extensive scale, in regard to the inhabitants of large and crowded 
WB, a* compared with the rural population of the same climate, — first, 
kst their mortality is very much greater, especially in early life, and the 
~'^"'" — r'V' 1tf» -Mty-auKh Inc; and, second^, dM' of ihia gi«t 
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' earif mortality in l&rge totrns, a very lai^Ee pro]Kirlion ia < 

■ BcrdfuIoQB disease. And from Iheae two Tacts it evidenliy fblloffH, tL 
■' deficiency of fresh air and of exercise are among the most powerful aac 
•' ihc niott imptortant, because often the most remediable, of the caUMB 
" from which the Bcrofuious diatbesb arises.'" Sir James Qark, who has 
" wrilteD the best nionogiaph on coDsutnption in our Unguage, legarda 
" ' the reapirafion of a deteriorated atmosphere asone of the moat powerful 
" causes of tuberculous cachexia,' (i. e. the constitutional afi'ection which 
'• precedes the appearance of consumption). He gays, ' If an infant born 
" in perfect healtn. audof the healthiest parents, be kept in close rooms in 
" which free ventilation and cleanliness are neglected, a few months will 
" often suf&ce to induce tuberculous cachexia.' 'There can be no doubt,' 
" he adds, ' that the habitual respiration of the air of ill- ventilated and 
" gloomy alleys in large towns ib a powerful means of augmenting the 
" hereditary dispositian to scrofula, and even of inducing such a disposi- 
" lion de 7WV0. Children reared in the workhouses of this country, and in 
" similar cstabliahmenls abroad, almost all become scrofulous, and this 
" more, we believe, frpm the confined impure atmosphere in which they 
" live, and the want of active exercise, than from defective nourishmenf^J 
" The same distinguiflhed physician has actually succeeded in InduciQ 
" consumption in rabbits, by confining them in a cold, dark, damp, c' 
" situation, and supplying them with innutritions food. Monkeys pre 
" the same phenomenon m this country, where they are often crowdM 
" together during the winter in a confined and heated atmosphere, asf 
" where true tubercular corosumption commits more extensive r 

" among them than it does even among the human race. It is li 

" also, that this malady is very prevalent among the cows which aupp] 
" milk to the inhabitants of some large towns, where they are immur| 
" during part of every year in dairies perfectly closed, and which, heal 
"too small for the number of animals they contain, soon become fiUJL 
" with heated, vitiated air, for the removal of which no provisioa J 

The general climate, the cold, the damp, and the soil, were 
first accused of the excessive mortality amongst the animals In !&i 
Zoological Gardens, but it is now clearly ascertained lliat it prin- 
cipally arose from defective vontilalion. During the two years 
thai I held an appointment at the College of Surgeons, I inadt 
number of dissections of the animals which bad died in 
Zoological Gardens. I found that scrofula was Ly far 

Sreatest cause of their morKility, Whether the disease attacl 
le bones, thejoinla, or the limgs, the diseases are ofti scrofulous 
character. A few days ago, the fine lion which died there had i 
scrofulous affection of the bones and joints of the paw. Since thi 
denB have been properly ventilated, the previous complaints hart 
much diminished; and it has been observed that Ihe aiumi " 
have become more ravenous, and that some have attacked and 
stroycd each othf 

But do you find the operation of this one cause — the al 
fljiheric impurity arising from overcrowding and defective vent ill 

tion — attended only by one form of disease 7 The forms ( 

scrolula I find are various: we have scrofuloua affections of tfi< 
eyes, called sore or inflamed eyes, whicli are very frequent; scro- 

■ Outliaes pf FollwlDg} aud r»Gtic« of Mcditiae, p. 194. 
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Rilous aSectioDs of the joints, called by the people themaolvcs ah- 
sopascs — the abscess being in ihe neighbourhood of the joint, and 
ll»ey have no idea ihat ihcy tomniuiiicale ivitU the joint; this 
disease freciuemly attacks the hip-Joint. The defeclive veiiliiafion 
may be considered one gn'at cause of all the diaeasei? of the joints 
whicli we so frequently meet wilh, as well as of i.he diseases of 
the eye and the aldn ; the diseases of the skin, herpetic diseai 
are called shingles, lepra, poiritfo, or ringworm, Tho diseaSiS , 
of liydrocephalus, or water io the brain, so fatal to childreifj 
I find associated with symptoms of scrofula, and arises id 
abundance in these close rooms. I believe water in the brain, iu 
the class of patients whom I visit, to be almost wholly a scrofulous 
affection. 

The general depressing influences affect most injuriously thfl 
most sensitive or weakest organs. Besides tlio eye, tlie ear is, 1 I 
believe, injuriously atfecled by them. Amongst other forms Ot 1 
li^ease, wmeh I think asctibable to the influence of vitiated air, is 4 l 
amount of what has not hitherto been ascribed to it, namelw i 
itatsi. In justification of this opinion, I may state that I havj 
rady made between 500 and 600 dissections of ears, wllh thiS ' 
view of determining the seat of this parlienlar disease. One bun- 
dled and twenty of these cases I have submitted to the considera- 
tion of the profession in the twenty-sixth volume of the ' Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions.' The general eilect obaervable is the 
tbickdning of the membrane of the middle ear. This membrnnQ 
ia semi-transparent, and, being extremely sensitive atid delicate, is, 
I believe, injuriously affected by the contact with the vitiated air, 
and debilitated by it; inflammation and other diseases are induced 
by the access and pi-essnre of cold air on leaving heated rooms fo 
go out into tlie colder atmosphere. The delicate membrane of ihi 
ear, it is to bu recollected, is longer exposed to the depressing 
iiiBuence of the vitiated air than any other part of the body. On i 
leaving a room tlie surface of the body is relieved from the continued' 1 
a<.'i;psB of the vitiated air, whilst the quantity of vitiated air contained 1 
ill tiie middle ear remains for a considerable time, and is only elowljr 1 
removed. The suspicion which I had formed from the dissection^ | 
that the cause of deafness is dependent upon the contact of foul air,' | 
ears to me to be corroborated by the fact, that at least double | 
fltttobcr of children of the labouring classes are affected by f 
M nnd deafness than children of the rich and better condi-^' 
classes less elqnsed to the like influences. ^ 

!««) you observed any diflVrence in the effects of medicine pro J 
' by different states of overcrowding or different states oE 

,lwrlc impurity? lu the crowded rooms, as a generaf 

the diseasi'.s are excessively difficult to manage. In the less 

ldc4 aud more cleaidy habitations llie mortality is not bo 

diseases are less severe, and last a shorter time, and do not 
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e^I^'mS ^^^^^ beliiiHl ihem ihe same shocking effects on the system. Wha 
ventilation has been applied to the rooms wlipre it is needed, 
patienis have improved rapidly. 

Have you been led to recommend the introduction of venUlati<i| 

as an effectual and comparatively permanent remedy ? Ves, 

liave. The publication of the cridence contained in the Sanatotj 
Report drew public attention to the importance of the mutilation S 
dwellings and workshops. I adduced Ihe facts there given (wbi^ 
coincided with my oivn observations) in a Report vihich led to ttjl 
Ibrmaiion of a Committee of the Governors of the St, George's anD| 
St. James's Dispensary, and the establishment of a SamaritaSf. 
Fund, in connexion with the charity, one object of which is to ha.- 
prove the ventilation of the apartments of sick patients. It Vf/^M 
generally acknowledged by the Committee that ventilation was OlT^ 
of the most important curative means. The new fund is placM 
under the care of my five colleagues and mysellj I being the bond 
rarj- secretary to it. The objects are to ventilate the habitations ir 
the sick poor, and to provide theru with flannel and nutritious foot' 
The tiind lias been of the greatest service in carrying out i 
ventilation. 

Will you describe the ventilalion you have introduced ?— 
advised with a number of persons, and the means adopteit wet 
these : — First. A ventilator i'or the admission of external i " 
through Ihe windows, consisting of a plate of zinc, very f 
perforated with *220 holes to an inch. The use of perforated zidl 
was suggested to me by Mr. Cottani, the engineer, of Winslejrt 
street, Oxford- street, who, having observed the great value of i] 
application by myself in ventilating the rooms of the poor, 1 
lately made use of it in the ventilation of the whole of his € 
tensive establishment. The size of the window ventilators variq 
from 4 to 12 inches square, according to the size and 
struclion of the room. They are generally introduced in thai 
uppermost porlion of the window, and in ihe corner pane thtfl 
farthest from the fire-place. These fine orifices prevent the alf I 
coming in with a rusli, which would occasion discomfort, and' 
tend to difiuse the air equally and gently throughout the apart- 
ment. Ill the tap-rooms of public-houses a revolving ventilator 
is introduced, which is objectionable, not only in letting in air 
suddenly or in large quantities, but in making a noise by its 
revolutions, and being liable to be stopped up. Besides the 
wndow- ventilator, we have introduced a chimuey-ventilalor, to 
remove the vitiated air from llie room,' It was contrived by 
Dr. Arnolt, who was consulled on the subject. This consists 
of a square iion tube, of from 3 to 6 inches in diameter, and so 



' The Inlcr eipcrience of titeae ehioiney-TenliliitorB proves ItiaC Ihe »i«e of 
laneja and the badneie of ttie drnught render Uie beneflt lo bo deriTCd ' 
7 uncertBic. Ilieir u«e ia now newlj discontinoed. 
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long that the outer oriSce should be Hush with the wall of the ^J"*p' 
apartment, and the inner one eiilor 
the chimney. These tubes are 
usually from 4 to G inches in 
length. At (he orifico etilcnn^ the 
room there ia eilher a plate of per- 
forated ziuc or a piece of fine ivire- 
work ; from tlie upper and back part 

of whicti hangs a piece of ordinaiy or oiled silk, which acts as a 
valve so as to allow the warm and vitiated air to pass np the 
chimney and prevent any smoke from entering the room. 

Have you considered that the apparatus you have introduced 
might be further improved, to attain the desideratum of a cheap 

seli'-Bcting ventilator with air that is warm as well as fresh ? 

I have certainly considered that it might be improved, and that it 
will be improved when attention commensurate with the great 
importance of the subject is given to it, and a cerliun amount of 
further experience is had upon it. 

What is the expense of the ventilaiors now successfully used ? 
For each window- ventilator, and the expense of fixing it, ia 

«fQr each chimney -ventilator, and the expense of fitting it, 3«. 
expense would be less if the houses did not lie so far apart; 
if more were put in at one time. 
f a neighbourhood of several hundred houses were ventilated 

3t once, what do you conceive would be the expense? 1 expect 

not one-half of llie present expense. 

Wliat have you observed of the effects produced by these means 

of ventilation? The effect ou the health of the patient, 1 have 

observed, is to accelerate the cure and to alleviate the symptoms 
so as to give great comfort to the patient. The general observa- 
tion of the inhabitants, as well as the patients, is, that tlie room is 
'■ much more comfortable and airy ;" the smells from the abscesses 
are very disagreeable, and in close rooms sometimes insupiiorlable. 
The people remark that the ventilation has carried away the smells 
and purified the place. They have frequently said that they havo 
been in so much better sjirits since they have had these ven- 
lilulxirs, and have always been most grateful for them ; ihey have 
often been more thankful fur the ventilators than for the tlunnel 
and bread and milk. I am noiv coiitinuaily applied to by tlie 
friends of those whose rooms have been ventilated to bestow upon 
tbem a similar boon. In one at No. 8, Duke-street, Grosvenor- 
aquare, I commenced with one ventilator to a room, and, on tb« 
experience of this one, and the praises given of it by the patient*-, t 
the inmates of the other ixxims a[rplied to iiit; foi- ventilatore, I- J 
vtv put ten ventilators there on the stairs and landing, and the 
"^ ilv of the people there express a very high sense of the comfort 
Y have experienced. In the first room the smell was so bad 
\ tKjukI Dot euter into or remaiu ia it, uiUeaa.tLe wiiulijtKS were 
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opened. I can now go tliero without aniioyaiice. Tailors 
at home have told rae tliat they can now use the hot irons 
pressiiiff with comfort ; bcibre the vcnlilatora weiv introduced ll 
sufiereu extremely from theheatand deprasaion consequent thereortT 
YesterdaVt at another house, where I had put in one vonitlalor, I 
was asked for five more by the inmates of five different rooms. 
The landlady ofthe house heraelf joineil in the applicatbn. I had 
I'uur other orders for ventilators to give during the same day. I 
have taken clergymen and other gentlemen desirous lo carry out 
the plans of ventilation over the houses, into some of the rooms- of 
wliich ventdalors had been introduced ; we could always tell 
die state of I he air immediately we entered a room whether a 
tilator was in operation. I have had dispensary patients who 
for ventilatora themselves. 

Were there no complaints at any time of the cold from the 

through the ventilator in the windows ? Insomu instances \\ieft 

were complaints I'rom cold, in which instances I had erred 
placing too large ventilators in rooms that were very small, 
find that it requires some experience to Judge of the proper 
and situation of a ventilator for a room, its position in relation 
the bed, &c. A room with a smoky cbim.ney requires a h 
ventilator. I have very often succeeded in curing the snioke, ai 
have been applied to by patients to cure their chimneys. 

An instance is slated of the scrofula having broken out at the' 
Norwood School in 1832. There were tjien 600 inipils tliere, 
amongst whom scrofula had broken out extensively, and great 
mortality had occurred, which was nsciibed to bad and insuflioient 
food, 'i'he case was investigated by Dr. Arnott; (he 
proved to be most abundant and good ; and defective ventilal 
and consequent atmospheric impurity, was assigned as the cai 
Ventilation was ap)ilied by his direction, the scrofula soon a 
disappeared, and 1100 children are now maintained iti gooi 
health, where the 600, before ventilation, were scrofulous and 
sickly. More recently, in some information given to Dr. I.yon 
Playfair by Mr. Fleming, surgeon, the latter gentleman mentions 
the following case, which arose on the inspection of the state of 
schools with respect to ventilation, which he almost everywhere 
found to be extremely defective 

" On uispecting the Blue-coat boys at Mancliester Scliool, 1 obfwvsfi 
'■ cutaneous eruption on the hands and arms ; and I have seen il aii 
" on the bodies of SDmc of the boys. Tliree whom I examined leiM| 
" delicate, and appeared to suffer from indigestion. On Inquiry 1 foaf 
" that this disease (I should call it scurvy) had prevailed some if* 
" ago to a morp alaiining ostent, and that it was comparativel; a, 
" dued. _ The BrBt relief they obtained was from a change in diet, e^rf 
" a pordon of meat every day with beer, and more potaloea and (■ 

" 1 desired to ho shown into the dormitories, where I saw large a' 
■■ tuiea had recently been mode in the side widla near the osilte^- 
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" I was infiirmed that t!to object had bcoti lo improve the ventilation, 
and that they had to a great extent answered the purfHMe. Upon com- 
laring dates, it Beemed clear that the disease to which 1 have alluded, 
honfrf! relieved by change in diet, assamed a mudi milder form froni 
llie time of the alterations in the dormitcries, and is now almost over- 
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Have you, in the course of your own observations, met with 

ftimilar collective cases? 1 have met with one case strikingly 

similar. A charity school in London contained 60 boys and 60 
girl?, the agee of whom were from 9 to 14 years. These children, 
together with their attendants, lived in an old and large house. 
the girls and female attendants sleeping on the second floor, and 
the boys on the atlic floor. All the boys slept in one large room, 
having windows on each of two sides, and each boy had a separate 
bed. Scrofula in a greater or less degree always existed amongst 
these children. In the year 1825, a project which for a long 
tirne had been entertained was carried out, viz., ihe erection of a 
separate lionse for the boys, which consisted of five stories, each 
story consisting of one large and lofty room. The basement was 
the dining-room; the ground floor the school; firaf floor, wash 
and Rtore-room; second and third floors being sleeping-rooms; 
by this an-anwemcnt the 60 boys were divided, and 30 slept in 
each of ihe two rooms which were large, well ventilated, and 
lofty. With this change in their sleeping apartments, &c., the 
'' Jys took much more exercise in the open air. The result was, 
■at in a short lime scrofula entirely disappeared from among the 
liyg. Altho\jgh ihe 60 girls, by the removal of the boys, gaineil 
li great deal of additional room, and although they walked out 
twice a-week. yet among them (at the very period that the boys 
were getting well) scrofula was so prevalent that the attendance of 
•■■e consullfeg physician and surgeon was required in addition to 
p ordinary medical officer. The boys and girls were from the 
|ie class of the poor, and from the same localities ; their food 
i quilo alike. The girls did much laborious work as well as 
(die-work ; the boys did the domestic work of their own house, 
3 were also employed in tailoring. 
Have your duties at the dispensary brought before yon in 

nbert! the cortiplainis of any particular class of artisans? 

of tailorg particularly, and other sedentary classes. 
what "extent do you believe their health to be afiectod by 

rtive ventilation?-^ To a very great extent. One great 

.a of the diseases which thoy suffer is from defective ventilation 

[ its results. This class of artisans, who work together in 

nlcpt, sufler from a variety of scrofulous and gouty affections. 

ewrofulous affections appear to me to be the immediate effects 

fthe wa.nt of ventilation; the diseases of a gouty character are 

' iry cfleclB. 

fdwertbe the y^ in Trinrfi yw bdiwe ^»t tiwae 
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j.TD^bef.' secomlary diseases are produced ? 1 find that the 

Ew., y.B-»- n,gjQriiy of my palients confess, ujm)!! inquiiy, Uiat they are li 

to indulge in spirituous and malt liquors to relieve the extren 

physical and mental depression produced during their occupations^ 

and I liave no hesitation in ascribing the diseases of a gouf 

character, ivliich are extremely nuiiioroua and variable, to ll 

indulgence in s]»irituous and fei-mentod Uqtiore. I may add, t| 

I have found those who worked singly, even in their own room) 

small as they may be, and surrounded by their famihes, to be 

better health, or rather not to sutler so much as those artisans 

the same class working in numbers. 

Prom what you have observed, do you entertain any doubt 
the expediency of a compulsory provision of ihe means of ventiii 
tiou in new houses, especially for those intended for the labourinj 
classes, or io edifices occupied as school-rooms, or as work-i'oon 
or places of public assemblage, such provision being to be made 
Ihe satisfaction of an officer competent to direct and judge of tJ 
appropriate means of ventilation? None whatever. 

Do you think that the exercise of a similar authority for pro- 
viditig ventilation to existing tenements would, if proceeded with 
properly, and duly explained, and the whole of the outlay not 
required immediately, be acquiesced in by ihe landlords, a 
received generally in the same grateful and satisfactory mam 
which you have experienced from the labouring classes?- 
have no doubt of the expediency and tlie benelits derivable 
such a provision. 

Supposing a complete ventilation effected in the upper porlj< 
of any of such houses as those you visit, but cesspools still allowet 
to remain on Ihe ground flooraud give off their exhalations, though 
those exhalations migiil be diluted and rendered less noxious ; from 
the observations you have made on the tenements now ventilated, 
have you any reason to doubt that the cesspools would still, ti 
some extent, impair the general health of the inhabitants 
have no doubt of it; indeed that is one of the sources of which 
is absolutely necessary to remove before there can be any effectu 
cure. Some of ihe cesspools are in the cellars, and give out thi 
exhalations from thence ; olhers are in a yard, close to the do 
which door is always open on account of ihe want of windows 
the passage. When I have proposed to ventilate some of tbo 
rooms by means of the window ventilation, the occupants have 
made the well-ibundeil objection, " We are afraid oi' any opening 
in the window on account of the had smells which come up froi 
the yard." I [wic^ivcd at once that fixing the ventilator in tl 
window would only have been tlie means of mfruduciiig this noxli 
air. When I have proposed to fix a ventilator in the door of ti 
room, a similar objection has sometimes been made: "Tho bai 
smells from the privy and the drain will only get into tlie room by 
hat way." "The snielk^^m the passage are often worse than 
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tboes in owr own rooms." One poor woman, labouring under 
extreme debilityj and who atlribiiled her illness to the bad smells 
iu the place, told me to-day that slie could not go out of her room 
(a kitchen cellar) without feeling sick from the smells arising from 
die cesspool, and that it would make her still worse if any opening 
wore made in the window. In places which are not overcrowdett 
and which do not need ventilation ao urgently, 1 have had cases 
oF debility, headache, pains in the head, and general depreseionr ■ 
which were attributed, and were correctly attributable, to the bad j 
odours arising from the cesspools. The patients continually con^ J 
plain of these smells. It is a common expression amongst ihen), ] 
" We owe some rent, but as soon as we can pay it we shall get ] 
away from this place, on account of the had smells from the ces«- j 
pool," The strong bear tliese stenches ; but they take beer, which j 
ihey consider necessary to counteract their effects. I 

Then your own observations lead you to coincide in thetonr J 
elusion that there cannot be a healthy population living over or ] 

amidst the emanations from cesspools? Exactly so; 1 fiud'l 

tlie people themselves are now becoming aware of the noxious I 

efiects of these smells, which now form a subject of discussion I 

jypongsl them. I 

"T^ou have mentioned that, in visiting this class of the popula- I 

.. Ii yo" find the want of personal cleanliness one collateral cau8a> I 

l^disease? Decidedly so. I 

Has the action of want of cleanliness as a cause been sbowBi 1 

by the effect of cleanliness in abating it or removing it? ^Yes; ■] 

in the cases of porrigo or scald head in the children, and soinfr I 
inflammations of the eyes — very common disorders amongst thcoa'l 
— which 1 have removed mainly by the strict enforcement of -I 
cleauiiuess and general ablutions. I believe that a variety of I 
diseases, such as affections of the chest, rlieu mat ism — which am^ 
not generally considered to have any connexion with personal'! 
cleanliness — are greatly aggravated by the neglect of it. J 

How far, in such places, does this want of [lersonal cleanlinesB-B 
appear to be influenced or governed by the nature of the supply ■ 
of water, i's quality, whether it be accessible, or has to be fetchea M 

inconvenient distances, or olhenvise ? It was only this morning J 

tliat a patient staled that she could not drink the water that waaJ 
supplied to the house, it being " full of insects." Patients havB ■ 
said that they only drink water when they canjiot get beer. They 4 
have complained to me that they are often compelled to go to.ftfl 
^^^tance to fetcli water, because the water supplied to the houpQ>| 

^^^^nave you observed how far the impurity of the water may havs* 

^^^Kpn from neglect lo cleanse the water-butls ? 1 have observed 

^^nSt the water-butls do not look very proper receptacles, being 
made of wood, from which the paint has decayed, and the wood itself 
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t.Td^im-. I'rioking decayed, no cover on tile top, atid a film of blacks ai 

dust on the surface of the wat*"!". 

The water is pmerally laid on in the yard Or the lowest part 

_ of the premises, and a supply is generally given three lini*4 

^k a-w^lc, and at each time the wafer comes on The film of dtist and 

^M blacksthal has buen deposited oh the sni'face is mixed up wilh thfe 

^H previous accumulations. Even in 'a mor<3 opeti and less soolj and 

^H dirty neighbourhood, as on the surface oC the Water Coii^iany'a 

^H reservoir, in the Green Patk, the deposit of s66t, ik duSt or dirt 

^H may be at times observed as a dark scum or carpet srtWad over 

^H it. One patiefft complained very much of the quaftty of thfe 

^M water taken from an old wooden butt. lii respect lok I learned 

^H that this sfLmc witter is used for making bread by a baker who 

^V auppKes a great number of the poor. Since attention was directed 

H^ to the subject by the Sanatory Report, I have availed mysMf df 

H opp'ortunies of 'making observations upon it, 'and ihe result is, the 

K strong convif^tion th^t the quality of the supplies of water, and The 

^L mode in which it is received and kept in such atmospheres, 

^B in'fluences fhe diet and health of the population to a much nloib| 

^H serious extent than has hitherto been imagined. * I 

^H As to the state of the household economy, have you observfllftu 

^H any effects apparent from water not being convetliently acces-d 

^H sible or laid on in the rooms which Ibrm separate tentfrj 

^H ments ? 1 have observed the satOe water, which is v^iya 

^H filthy from having been Ui^bd in washing some clothes, used 

^H again to wash others. They have told me, indeed, that they 

^H have done this to avoid the inconvenience of fetching wat^r from a 

^H distance, and from the inability to carry the water up stairs wlitn 

^H the vOtim^ inhabited have been on the upper'Boor. My 

^H on this topic, it should be /emembered, are patients, sickly 

^H weakened by Sickness, and who cannot aflford to prfy for atlt' 

^H To the mothers Who are debilitated, the carrying water up sii&ts* 

^H is a very great exertion ; mothers not daring to leave a child in 

^H the room, have to carry the child in one arm and the ve^l of 

^H "wtLter with the other. 1 have had even sick children negleclAd 

^H and l^ft dirty, and the excuse given has been the inability to'fet^ 

^H the water. Recently I have had a case of this kind. I hi *' 

^H attended three children, tivo of them with scrofulous inflaiUmatii 

^H "of the eyes, the other of tliem with a scrohilotis affection of tlte 

^H throat ; all of them rarely washed, aud in an extremely &lttiy 

^H cotidition. The mother is a poor woman, who has be«n in 'a 

^H respectable condition, but she is noWso far advanced in pregnancy 

^H as to be incapacitated from going up and down stairs to fetch 

^H water. She continually deplores her condition of having neither 

^H the stf«ngth to fetch a Stilficient supply of water nor the means of 
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tpaying for it being brought to her. 
In these iiaSea Vater is laid — 
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outer yards principally. A considerable obatmclion to the 
proper cleiinliDess arises, not only from the inabihty to bring 
fresh water up, but from the inconvenience and inability, arising 
from the want of proper sinks, to lake dirty water down stairs. 
Ono source of dampness and smell I have frequently found is the 
vessels of dirty water retained in the room. The common excuso 
for ihis retention is, " We are so knocked up with the day's work 
that the water must wait until to-morrow, whea we shall be able j 
to remove it." In some cases of accident to the female whie^ , 
I have had, such as of sprained aocles, or bad ulcers ou the legu, 
which confine her to the bed, there has fretjuently been no watejq I 
whatever in the room ; and after dressing and bandaging the I 
patient I have been obliged to try and get water in the next rooms; i 
sometimes tbere has been none in the next rooms ; at other timas ' 
that w'hicli the -other occupants have had has been so dirty as to 
be unfit for use ; sometimes I have waited whilst water has been I 
sent for, for me specially, and sometimes I have been obliged to . 
go away with my hands unwashed, and to take the chance of my i 
finding water at a neighbouring patient's. The towels given me 
to wipe my hands with, although ostensibly clean, yet having \ 
evidently been washed in dirly water, are unfit for use. I fi.-e- ( 
quentiy find that the water brought and kept standing in these 
crowded and close rooms retains dust and other impurities : it no ' 
doubt absorbs some of the noxious gas, for it ditTers considerably 
from the state in which it is when first obtained. The taste of 
water obtained from the common Companies' supplies 1 hav^ < 
found to be very different from that in which it was first obtained I 
— very Tieculiar and very unpleasant, I have observed that the 
.people use a very small quantity of waler in cooking ; that, to save 
water, they put greens into the pot without washing them, and to I 
save having to fetch more waler. 

Then the tall houses, let off into sepanite rooms or flats, such ' 
as you describe, are in a worse condition than low separate cottage i 
tenements in a row, without drainage or water laid on ibem, tae J 
labour of carrying water up or down two, three, or four storita ] 

high being so much greater? Certainly; and this has a vew i 

greotieffect on their economy, ibeir habits, and their health, i , 
hav* frequently remarked that the condition of the whole of this J 
population has descended with the cotidition of the habitation, i J 
oara iodetid myself known respectable and cleanly people whpJ 
b«ve for some time struggled against the degrading.influences hy ■ 
which ihey were siurouiided, who have ultimately become per-J 
Bonally dirty and careless, and have had their moral feeling»g 
evidently in some dogree lowered. I beg to state, however, thatJl 
frequenlly have occasion to admire the admirable spirit widi i 
which the poor bear up against the dreadful disadvantages und^r 
Rhieh they,Ubour. When I see the working man and his wife 
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e' TTh^ living in a dark damp kitchen, or in a close atlic, supplied wtdra 
deficient quantity of impure waler, the odour throughout the hotM 
being most offensive, — ^paying for this accommodation an exorn 

I tant rent, I must confess that the wonder to me is, not that so niaH 

■ of the labouring classes crowd to the gin-shops, but tliat so maM 
I are to be found struggling to make iheir ivretched abodes a hon 
I for their family. jj 
I It is stated, on die evidence of persons actually engaged in t|fl 
I occupation, that the expense of cleansing a cesspool is in tB 
I metropolis about 1/. per annum, end that it constitutes a chai« 
I of 4^cif. per week upon each tenement. I(. is also proved ibatlj 
I the system of keeping on water constantly at high pressure n 
I adopted, that the use of water-butts and water-tanks may HJ 
I entirely dispensed with, and water may be distributed into even 
H room of such a house fresh from the general reservoir or filter, a 
I an expense not exceeding IJ*/. per week; that for the eesspofl 
I a cleansing apparatus or soil-pan, with water of the nature oF9 
I water-closet, and the requisite drains, may be substituted, at 4 
I expense of not more than 1 l^d- per week, and all refuse be inatantiM 
I removed in water through impermeable pipes, so that the founcH 
I tion of the house need not be saturated with decomposing mattnj 
I and none need to remain on the premises to give off effluviM 
I according to your own espei-ienee and evidence it would appefl 
I that the whole of an existing tenement may he ventilated conj 
I pletely at an expense which need not incur an addition of mon 
I than one halfpenny per week lo the rental ; now, supposing then 
I several desiderata accomplished, the cesspools removed, abundan 
I supplies of pure water carried up to the tops of tlie houses to eveij 
I floor, and if required into every room, and ventilation made e{!^| 
I tual, can you form any opinion as to the extent to which sickncfl 
I and mortality might be reduced by these several arrangemenMH 
I It is difficult to form an estimate, but I feel confident of I 

■ reduction of one-third immediately. It is my opinion that lUJ 
I diseases which are produced secondarily, and which have hitheiw 
I been supposed to nave no connection with the causes specifiafl 
I woidd be influenced or prevented to a very great extent — tM 
I habit of drinking, stimulated, if not produced, by nervous deprel 
I sion, would be abated— the diseases, which are rendered moM 
I fatal and are modified by the habit, would be diminished. Fr^ 
I what I have seen I am disposed to expect that very benefiow 
I effects would arise from (he depressing influences on the geneva 
I spirits, the relief from the depression giving greater spirit aH 
I energy to them. I am disposed lo believe, on a careful con»d(H 
I ation of all the et^TecIs producible by such alterations, that a r^uM 
I tion of one-half the existing amount of sickness and mortalifl 
H might be produced by them. I can corroborate by my own obsM 
H vations of partJctdar cases within the sphere of the charity, that tM 
^k excessive mortality arising from the depressing causes specified 
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IMS not diminish the numbers of the population, and that it only 
Exluces a weaker and more wret^ed population, I find that 
^ worse the condition of the people tlie earlier are they married, 
tid the grealer the mortality amongst the children the more rapid 
the births. Amongst the scrofulous and even the consumptive 
patients whom 1 liave attended are remarkably numerous families. 
I hare seen reason to believe that the existence of scrofulous disease 
is often a cause of sexual irritabiUty ; even at the latter stages ol' 
scroliilous disease I havo observed peculiar irrilability of tliat 
description. I have observed not unfrequently in cases of con- 
sumption of males a particular anxiety for marriage, even within 
a periotl ol' four or five weeks of their deaths. I can also, from 
my own observations within the district of my visits, corroborate 
the facts already laid before the public of the demoralizing effects 
of continued deatiis in the absence of affectionate teeliiig and self- 
ishness with which these events are ultimately treated. 

If an increased rental were requisite for these improvements, 
instead of there being generally rcductionsof existing charges, and 
if they were to fall as new charges upon occupants, such as those 
whom you have alluded to, do you believe ihey would defray 

^^them cheerfully ? 1 have no doubt of it. Having been 

^^^^wrmed of the practicability of laying on pure purt; water con- 

^^^■litly at a penay a-week. 1 have asked a great number of the 

^^^HfientH whether they would consent to pay an additional rent of 

^^^3. a-week to have the water laid on in their rooms, and they 

have expressed warmly their willingness to pay even more ; that 

such payment would be but a trifle for such a " blessing," as they 

have termed it. They have not complained, because ihoy never 

imagined the practicability of any amendment. 

Haveyou taken notes of the cases which yon visit ? 1 have done 

so, and I enter the information in a tabular form. The following 
the first 100 cases which I entered. In them I lind a greater 
[uency of deatlis in the famihes, and a grealer mortality among 
lilies, which I consider to be tlie result of the earUer marriages, 
im the amount of wages obtained in some of the cases it may be 
OCMiceived that there was no want of proper food ; and from my own 
observation some of tiie worst cases of scrofula occurred in families 
who were provided with sufficient food and efficient clothing. From 
8uoh experience J have been led to entertain views similar to ibose 
stated by Mr. Baudelocque as to the origin of scrofula. The rich, 
amongst whom scrofula and the strumous dialheds prevail to a very 
it extent, will be found to have been in the habit of living and 
ing in close and ill -ventilated rooms. Boys of the higher 
■9. when they go to schools and live with numbers, tlien mani- 
^mptoms of scrofula which havo never been seen before. I 
ivv known children cured of scrofidous erujitions by the removal 
of cfose curtains and confmed rajts. 
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ywn: 



I 



The fonowiiig appears to be a summary of the average a^ 
of death amongst the chief classes of the district, of St. George ^)V 
Hanover-square, during the year J839, which appears to haw 
been not an unusually unhealthy year : — 
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The auniniary of the returns you have oollected as to thecoi 
dition of the iirst 100 families visited by you, of whose conditio 
you were enabled to obtain the facts entered under the seven 

heads, appears to be as follows? — 
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From this summary it appears that the mean age of the livii 
adults or heads of families is at the least six years lower than tl 
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average age of th? liviug adults of a^ agricultural populatir^. ] 
Thgse whom you visit*"!! »yould be of the least healtl\v ; b."t sup- 
posing they havg llie chances of life of the whole o,f th^ clags of 
artisans living within ihe district, the insurable span o,f fxisl^qc^ 
before ih*""! wquld appear, fcptti the preceding returp? of tlw 
actual expense, to be restrit^ted to eight years and a half iii^te^d 
of upwariU of 20, attained from the same age by better coniJi- 
tJoned classes, living in better conditioned tenements in the sa^M 
districts, or thau agricultural labourers liying in purer atmosphere - ■ 
in other districts, end in rt>ceipt of a ^ess amount of wages ev^ I 
than tliQse famihes receive W'ha ^ra applicants for the charitj;, I 

^^ch you dispense ? Yes ; an^ it is prpper to direct alteiitiftfl^^ 

to the pecuniary preasjure of thij RSC^ssiYe sickness and mortality; 1 
which render the families really ol^ecls of charily, notwith stand if^ I 
the wages they receive. Amongst the families will be fp(ind thg I 
fenaily of a policeman whoni I allended. When he applied fog J 
relief the ohservaliqti which occurred was, " Yo,u have, as g I 
policeman, 20*. a-week regular wagps, and other atlvantageq } I 
you M re uevec out of worK, andcaimot be considered a prop@t J 
object of relief from the funds of a dispensary inl ended for the J 
poarest class?" His reply was, that he p^id for his miserable 1 
one roomi divided into ty;o, bs. a-week ; that he had \s. Hck, ■ 
we«ikly to pay for keeping up his clothes, which reduced llw I 
money he had for his family of four children and his wife M) , 
13t. M- ; ihat he had had all his children il|, ^nd lost |wo; that 
he had during three years paid six dpctors' bills, principally fox 
medicine, at the rate of 2.«. 6rf- a bottle, am^untii^g lo betweei) 
30/. and 40Z. ; that two oF the children had died, the funerals of 
which, performed in the cheapest manner he could g^t it doiig, J 
had cost him ?/• ; the wife and his four children weru now ill," I 
They were so depressed and debilitated as to render them very J 
great obj^ts for the Di^pensai^y and the Samaritan Fund. AJi I 
this misery was traceable to prevculible cau^ep. Take anothen I 
case in the list before me. A porter, in regular employment, st I 
wages producing 1/. a-week ', he paid 3f . &d. for a niost miserably I 
and unwholesome room, in which himsflf and sijc other peoplo, 1 
four children and three adults, slept; the children vcre shqelfs^ I 
estreraely filthy, and badly clad ; the wife ill in bed of a diseased 
knee, for which I attended her ; two children had been still-born, 
atid he had losttliree others j the sickness of one pf these children, 
which had died at 14, of consumption, had cost him in doctors' 
bills 16 guineas; the sickness of the one which died 11 months 
old, of water on the brain, had cost him 6/. ; the third had died 
14 days old. The expenses in the three cases had so impove- 
rished him that he was compelled lo apply to the parish for aid 
for their burial. I will submit a third case ; that of a cook, in 
receipt of 25s. per week regular wages. He was living with his 
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£^!^B^' "^^ '"•'^ three children in a small, close, ill-condilioned room, for 

which lie paid 5y. per week rent ; he complained thai the water 

nas always " thick," and very disagreeable to the taste, and the 

smells from the sewers and the drains in the house were very badpH 

he had five children, of whom two had died; that he had [ 

doctors' bilU for his wife's con5nemenls, 57. each; and for ( 

child, which died of scarlet fever, at four years of age, the doctort 

bill was 41. 18*. ; for the one which died of debility at the age o' 

10 weeks cost him \l. 10*. ; the funeral of the eldest child coa 

him 37. ; and the one at 10 weeks 1/. 10s.; he showed that tb< 

expenses of confinements, the doctors' bills, and the undertaker^ 

bills, and the illness of his wife, arising from five miscarriag«_ 

had so impoverished him, that having now two children ill witjj 

scrofula, he was obliged, though reluciantly, to apply to I 

dispensary for relief. The last case I will submit to the Com 

missioners is that of a shoemaker, a good workman, who earni 

20«. a-wcek ; he pays 5s. a-week for one small miserable room, 

in a narrow court ; he has had seven children, of whom he hal 

lost five, for which he has paid in doctors' bills between 2/. and 3 

each ; the ex[ien<te of his wife's confinements amounted to 37. 15i 

each; the expenses of the funerals of the five children were betwee 

3/. and 47. each ; his wife's age was o2, his own age 37, and a 

this age of 37 he continually suffered from nervous depressionj 

and having one of his two other ohildi-en with a lingering disease' 

a scrofulous affection of the hip, he was compelled to come to th4J 

dispensary ; he complained that the water of the house was neveifl 

clear, and never sweet. A man in receipt of 30s. per week'tfn 

wages, considering his amount of rent, which was 5s. 6rf. for on* 

room, for himself, wife, and three children ; having had foul 

deaths after lingering consumptions, and a wife and childre ' 

never well, I felt that he also was a proper object of the charitjr 

At the time 1 visited these 100 famifies, no less than 212 of tW 

members were suffering under disease, manifest in various stages^ 

they had already had no less than 251 deaths and funerals, and ^ 

corresponding amount of sickness. It was only in a late stage O 

my invesligalions that I began to see the very serious amount d 

miscarriages they have had. and which in many instances exced 

the deaths. Three hundred and filly of the members of thert 

100 Jamilies were dependent cliildren, whose average age ' 

little more than 10 years. 
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WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GUY, M.D., examined. 

t you professor oi' forensic metlicine at King's College, and ^-A-^nTfl 
I of the physicians attached to the King's College hospital ? 

Save you given much attention to the influence of employments 

I health ? 1 have. 

n what way have you prosecuted yoiir inquiries ? In two 

'Ist. By carefully entering the sex, age, and occupation of sevei^ 
thousands of athilts, presenting themselves as out-patients oC I 
King's College hospital, throwing the occupations into classes, and T 
contrasting the results with the mortuary registers for 18 
1839 ;— and, 

2nd. By a personal inspection of the workshops of the metropolis. 

State the results of the first of these inquiries? They are 

briefly tJiese : — 

[st. Consumption is relatively more frequent in persons workine j 
in-doors than in those employed out of doors. 

2nd. In those employed within doors, it is most frequent in I 
men using little exertion. 

3rd. It makes its attack earlier where it is of most frequent ] 
occurrence. 

4th. It is very common in the intemperate, and in those ( 
posed to the inhalation of dust. 

5th. It IB more frequent in men than women, at least in th» I 
metropolis. 

Have you extended your inquiries so as to embrace other classes I 
of society, as well as working men, and if so, what are the result! i 

of those inquiries? Yes, to the gentry and tradesmen, uaing [ 

for this purpose the mortuary registere for 1838 and 1839. TIm | 
results are these : — 

1st. The proportion of consumptive case in the three classes of 1 
gentlemen (including professional men), tradesmen, and artisans^. I 
(including all classes of labouring men), are respectively 1 to ^ " 
1 to 2 60, and I to 2-29 ; or about 16, 28, and 30 respectively i 
ihe hundred. 

2nd. The average age of death from consumption is earlier i 
the last two classes than in the flrst; but the artisan who dies of 
consumption dies at a somewhat later age than the tradesman. 

The tradesmen of the nietropoli.s, then, are nearly twice an 
liable to consumption as the gentry ? Yes. 

How do you account for this great mortality from consumption 
J the class of tradesmen? 1 think that it is mainly 

hibutaUe to their confinement during so many hours of every 

"^ in ill- ventilated shops. 
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D. Tliis observation of course applies equally lo the class of ^op> 

men ? Precisely so. 

Do yoii attribute llie caaes of consumption, which j 
Butnerous among tradesmea aiKl shopmen, entirely lo the state ( 
the shop» ? I» it not partly due to the rooms they live in ?— 
Not more in the case of shopmen than in that of other persona c 
simitar condition of life. But 1 think that the tradesmen c 
London, as a class, including the petty tradesmen, are generally 
very ba<ily housed. They give up to their business almost all \at ' 
space they can command, and let the upper part of iheir housai 
to lodgers. Uvinf themselves in small b^ck rooms connected with| 
their shops, which rooms are often not larger or better veDUlala_ 
than those of the poor. I'his leads to mucli sickness among themM 
It is only within a very few days that a London tradesman gavW 
me this account of himself. He had been originally a workman^ 
and having saved a little money, opeiied a small shop in a back) 
street. For some years he slept in a small close back roomil 
behind hia shop ; and during the whole time was subject lo frequeq' 
attacks of cold, with affection of the chest. These attacks wer 
often so severe as to require medical advice and attendance fofUB 
weeks tqgether. He has tince moved into an open airy ^tuationd^ 
with ample accommodation for himself and lanuly, and lie i 
only very TSiTe\y subject to colds, but these, nhen they do c 
are readdy cured by the most simple means. He states that 1 
savps in this way a large sum previously spent in medicine- 
Then the tradesmen of London, as a class, not merely live i 
small and confined rooms, but ^e employeil throughout the day? 

in heated and close shops? Yes. most of the shops of London^ 

are very hot and close, espacially during the evenings, whei; IhsT 
gas is burning. Many tradesmen are conscious that their healtllil 
siiSers from it; and those who do not think of that, complain niuci 
of the injury done to their goods. The moisture and foul a' 
arising from the gas are extremely injurious to a great number i 
articles sold by tradesmen, and the want of ventilation in shop-I 
fronts is much complained of. 

Vou have stated (hat though ihere aRe relatively more cases ( 
coiisumplion among the artisans of tlie metropolis, nevertheless th0 
tradesmen who die of thai disease are cut ofl' at an earUur agSf 
How do you explain this ?^— The class which I have designated ' 
as artisans inuludes the whole body of labouring men, of whom a 
large proporlion either use strong exertion within doors, or ara 
employed out of doors; and I have ascertained that the consump- 
tive patients of both classes live longer than men following 
sedentary occupations wilhin doors, and longer than the class of 
tradesmen, It is this which gives to the entire dass of wurkin{[ 
men this alight advantage over the tradesmen of the metropolis* J 
This is shown in the following comparison : — J 
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Mths from consumption under 30 : — b-door, 37i per cwit, ; 
||riesm«n, 33 per cent. ; out-door labourers, 25 per c 



4n-door and sedentary, 44 per cent. ; tradesmen, 33 per 

•door, using great exertion, 31^ per cent. 

The deatlis under 40 in the three classes have nearly the satna 
rebxion to each other an those under 30. In other words, tha 
tradesmen of the metropotiR hold an intermediate place between 
those who work out of doors and those who Vork in-doors; antl 
between tliotie who use httle and those who ose much exertion in 
their in-door occKpatioOB, 

Do we understand you to assert that men who follow their em- 
ployments out of doors, though exposed to all the inclemencies of 
the weather, are less subject to consumption, and that when they 
die of it, they die at a later age than men who work in-doors, and 

are protected from the weallier ? Yes, Both men and womoii 

who follow their employments out of doors, possess this advantage; 
and it is not the labourer only who is comparatively exempt, but 
even the hawker who stands about in the streets and markets, and 
who probably uses litlle more exertion than the majority of those 
who work within doors. It is not therefore to exercise, but to the 
open air that they owe this advantage. 

You state that you attribute the great liability of tradetmon to 
coDsumplion, as compared with the class of gentry, to their con- 
finement during so many hours every day to ill ventilated shopu. 
Do you assign the same cause for the great number of consump. 
tii-e cajBs which you state to occur among men employed in-doora 

as compared with those who work in the open air? Yes. I 

beliuve that the same cause is at work in both cases. Both classei 
breathe a foul and heated atmosphere. I would support this view 
of the case by a very simple argument : — the in-door labourers, 
as a class, (1 speak now of men,) have higher wages, and can 
Gonsi^uently command better food, clothing, and lodging, ihan 
those who work out of doors. In this respect then they are mon 
favourably circumstanced, llieir habits of life, too, are nearly 
the same, and it is probable, (at least I have been led to form 
thai opinion,) that the out-door labourers, as a class, are mora 
addicted to intemperance. There are only two things, then, in 
which the two classes differ. A cottsiderable proportion of thos9 
employed within doors lead a sedentary life, and the whole of 
them breathe an air less pure than the oiit-door labourers. Now 
it is an acknowledged tfict, tliat among literary and professional 
men, sedentary pursuits do not shorten life. Hence there remaiiw 
but one cause to which to attribute the greater hability of the in- 
door labourer to consumption. 

He is not only more liable to ooiwumption, but he dies earlier. 

Do we understand you to say so ? Yes. Not only are many 

Jiv«« lost which might be saved, but those who die are cut off 
prematurely. 
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^- Do you meau by thetemi consumptioQ, consumption of the lungs, 
the diseaae called by modical men tubercular consumption, and 
phthisis pulmonalis? 1 mean consumption of the lunga. 

You have slated ihat men are much more gubject to this disease 

thau women? Yes. In the metropolis, and probably in large 

toivns, the deaths from consumption in men are more numerous 
than in women. I should state that there are about five deaths 
in men for four in women, ' 

Do you consider this disparity as a confirmation of the vie^ 

which you take of the cause of consumption ? 1 regard it as m 

very strong confirmation. I beUeve that in the metropolis, the' 
number of females who work in their own rooms bears a much 
larger proportion to those wiio are engaged in workshops than in 
the case of men ; and I find that nien who work in their own rooms 
are less subject to consumption thau tliose who work in compatif 
with many others in crowded workshops. 

You think, then, that the apartments of the poor 

wholesome than tlieir places of work? Without doubt. Tl 

air of the poor man's apartment, small and mean : 

more wholesome than that of the greater part of the workshops 

London, and I should say, than the shops of the metropolis. 

Have you turned your attention to the health or milliner 

dress- makers, who are employed in workshops ? Not especial 

They have been classed with those following sedentary occupatii 
and the results for this entire class agree with the results obtaii 
in ihe case of men. 

It is your opinion, then, tiiat both in males and females, there 
a greater liability to consumption amoiia; those who work in-di 

1 am decidedly of diat opinion. 'I'he facts all point to tl 

result ; and in this respect my own inquiries strongly confirm th< 
which have been made by others. 

And this greater liability to consumption you attribute to 
want of proper ventilation? Yes. 

Have you foiind that a stooping or conslrained posture exercii 
much influence in promoting pulmonary consumpti* 
believe very little indeed ; and my opinion is founded upon pre! 
accurate comparisons. Compared with the cause which I hai 
pointed out, it is as nothing. 

Have you been able to institute any exact comparisons betwi 
men breathing Ihe same air, but udng different degrees of ei 

tiou? Yes; I have made very precise comparisons betwt 

the pressmen and the compositors, of whom the former use stroi 
exei-lion in their employment, while the latter make many ai 
movements of the hands and arms. Their rooms are generally 
warmed and lighted in the same way, and ihey both have but 
little space to work in, though the pressman requires more ixioim 
The comparison is greatly to the disadvantage of the 
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Eis extremely liable to consumption, and at a comparatively "" 
y period of life. This ia the more striking, as the pressman ia 
iriously more given to habits of intoxication than the compositor. 

sedentary occupations, then, as compared with those requiring 

stronger exeition, are decidedly injurious to health ? Certainly, 

very much so. 

Are not men who use strong exertion liable to some diseases from 

wfhich the more sedentary occupations are free? Yes; but they 

occur later in life, and in smaller numbers. Towards 50 years of 
Rge.men who labourhard begin losuffer from hard work, and they 
become very liable to diseases of the air-passages of the lungs, and 
to some diseases of the heart. The fact which I now state accounts 
for the greater number of very old men found among tliose fol- 
lowing sedentary occupations. The few that can bear the un- 
wholesome influences to which they are exposed, having reached 
that time of life when hard labour is injurious, still continue to 
enjoy the health of which siich hard labour deprives other men. 

Do you attribute all the cases of consumption, which are not 
the result of strong hereditary tendency, or which may be said 
to be natural to the human body, under even the most favour- 

Ile circumstances, to deficient ventilation ? No. This I be- 
■» to be more fatal than all other causes put together; but 
bits of intemperance hold ihe next rank, and after them every 
DBe which tends to debilitate the frame. Thus consumption 
»ery ftequent among the dissipated of both sexes. 
The number of deaths from consumption occurring every year 
England and Wales, according to the returns of the Registrar- 
meral, amounts to nearly 60,000, are these all cases of pul- 
monary Gonsutnption ? No. I have reason to believe thai 

about 36,000 are cases of true pulmonary consuuiption. 

This is the result of a calculation of your own ? Yes. It is 

the best estimate I could form. 

Of these 36,000 deaths from pulmonary consumption, how 
many, do you think, might be saved by proper sanatory mea- 
sures ? According to a vei-y careful calculation, founded upon 

the number of deaths from consumption occurring in ihe dil- 
ferent classes, I have been led to estimate the possible annual 
saving of adults In the whole of England and Wales at little less 
than 5000. 

And at what number for the metropolis? About half that 

number. 

What proportion of these unnecessary deaths are you inclined 

to attribute to the deficient ventilation of workshops? About 

one-sixth of the whole number. 

Then you attribute the remainder to the condition of the 
■■wllings of the poor? Yes, and principally to deficient ven- 
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I>. Does this estimate include tlie probable sacrifice of life uuoDf^ 

mdMiDen f \o. Merely that which I suppose to occorfl 

•along iJw labouring classes. 

Then your estimate is rather below than above the probabls 

number? 1 firmly believe that my estimate is raiher imileffl 

than above the {ruth. It indeed assumes, what is not likely t 
be the«»e, that the wa^^e of life occ\irs only in the metropoliil 
and in about 20 of the largest towns of England, and that iheM'l 
is DO waste of human life from this cause in the rest of tllSg 
country. 

Then is an opinioii abroad that consumption is a natioaal di^l 
ease ; lliat it is more preialent in England than in other countriesl 

—-does tliis opinion seem t« yon lo be wellfoimded? No ; Ifl 

believe it to bp a vulgar prejudice ; it is altogether unsupporteAfl 
'by facts : but, as we have ai present no means of comparing a 
country with another in this respect, it is not possible to prove itt 
fallacy. The opinion, whiither true or falso, lias exercised a 
injurious inftuenoe upon tiie public health — it lius turned inet 
aside from an inquiry into the i-emovable causes of eonsumptii 
-and led thom to regard the disease as a sad necessity beyond t: 
reach of preveniion. Englishnien, generally, seem to take a Si 
of pride in making ihemselves out worse than they are. Not Iot 
since we believed ourselves to be the most suicidal nation in tr 
world, and we ware not eaaly convinced to the contrary, W« a 
always croaking about something or other, and our extraordinaij 
Irabiliiy to conBumplion is a favourite topic with us. If we 
more liable to it than other nations, 1 am convinced that it ii 
cause we have a larger propottion ol" our population engaged i 
iQanufactures, of whom a considerable niHHber lead sedentary livai 
and suffer from overcrowding and overwork, joined, in rmany o 
to habits of intelnpepance unknown abroad. 

You are, then, of opinion, tiiat there is nothing in ihe climate 
England, or in the constitutions of Englishmen, which predia 
them to consumption in a greater degree than the natives ■ 

other countpies? ^I am; but I speak of the European natiodi J 

■onlv- 

You have now stated the principal results of your tncjuiriea, 
based Upon your hospital experience and the mortuary iregistat 
Does your personal inspection of the workshops of the metropc' 

'confirm these results'? As far as my inquiries have exbendeil 

completely. I have found the ventilation of workshops veryii 
perfect, even where ihi! building was expressly designed for iM 
pur[)ose to which it is appliivl. As far as I have had an opporH 
niiy of observing, the history of a London workshop is tliisj- 
men begins by employing a. few hands in a house o Hen but itr 
adapted for an ordinary dwelling-house, and as his business it>-'* 
creases, he contrives to add one low apartment to another by kno^Ehig 
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^^^■Mi iSattitioii trails and making siich alight alterBtiom as sint his '" 
^^^peiediate purpose. He courrives by this Bmaas lo accommodate 
^^Bi ii](.'r«Bsing immbor of nten, and the only yiracticable limit to 
^^Sfaat number is tlie want of mere standing or sitting room, as the 
'case may be. He warms these rooms by a strive, 1^ steam, or by 
hot air, and lights them with gas. 'Hie conHequence ia, that the 
woi'kmffli are exposed at the same time to a high temperature 
^nd a fonl and stagnant atmosphere. This combiDation is earned 
lo its highest degree in the tailors' workshops ; and I have been 
(old more than once, hy thfe journeymen tailors ibeisiselves, that 
they have been obliged to strip to the very skin that they m^M 
be able to bear the intense heat to which they are exposed. In 
'btiildings intended for workshops more space ia given to the men, 
bnt they are usually constructed on very bad principles. The 
whole builtiing often forms one space, divided by floora perforated 
by a common staircase. If a steam-engine is oiDp^oiyed it is gene- 
rally to be found In the loWer compartinent of this building, so 
that the heat rises from thLs into the upper rooms, and minghng 
with the foul arr of (he intermediate floors, ascends to the highest 
Sat, where the hot and foul air collects iu givMt abundance. Such 
a building as this once gave me the opportunity of a very striking 

Iaparison; 15 men were employed on the second floor, and 17 
b in precisely the saiiie way oti the third and uppermost floor. 
, makiiig personal inquiries of each of the men respecting his 
litfa, foui- only out of the 15 on the'second floor made any com- 
ffit; biie was subject to indigestion, a second to cOugh, the 
third -to ulcers of tlie leg, and the fourth was what might be 
nod a TEtletudioariau. But of the 1? employed on the upper- 
most floor, three had had spitting of blood, two were subject to 
affections of the lungs, and five to constant and severe colds, Ten 
of these 17. therefore, were subject to diseases affecting the chest, 
while one only of the 15 In the room beneath had a disease of this 
nature. The men tliemselves, ivho had been for a long time in 
the employment of the same master, were fully alive to the ijyury 
which they sustained, and had made frequent representations to 
their employer. Some unsuccessful attempts bad been made to 
remedy a slate of things mainly dependent upon the faulty eon- 
slriiction of Uie 'builditig. 

't is not a little remarkable that another workshop of the same 

I, and constructed in the same faulty manner, gave a similar 

jult: of 20 tuen in tlie upper room, two had had spitting of 

K>d> two indigestiim, two rheumatism, one was subject to he ad- 

•cbe, one had varicose veins, and two were subject to lowness of 

spirits (hypochondriasis) I making in all 10 invalids in 20, beiug 

exactly tuilf the number. On the contrary, of 15 men employed 

in the lower room, one only hud spit blood, one complained of 

weakness, and a third of indigestion, making three in all; being at 

the rate of 4 in 20, in the place of 10 in 20 in the upper room. 
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.Of. u.D. I may mention another striking fact of the s»me kiixl. 

ing worksliops I have carefullv noted the dimensions of tl]e rooms, 
the mode of heating, the moJe of lighting, the number of Ughta, 
and the number of men employed. I have also ascertained from - 
each man whether or not he nas been subject to any disease, a 
if so, of what disease. All these particulars having been v« 
carefully noted down. I have had the means of forming some veii 
exact comparisons. The following is one of them : — Forty mo^ 
were employed in five rooms, containing an aggregate of 12,12b 
cubic feet of air, being at the rate of 303 cubic feet of air per nia 
These rooms are lighted every evening by 60 gas-lighls. Oth 
40 men were employed in other five rooms, containing ?' ' 
cubic feet of air, being at the rate of 789 cubic feet per ma 
these rooms were hghted in the evening by 75 gas-lights. All tl . 
10 rooms were heated by stoves. Assuming that the gas-lights u| 
the two sets of rooms produced an equal degree of impurity in tqT 
air during the time that they were burni[ig, I have thought tba 
the comparison between the two sets of rooms would become com 
plete if I divided the quantity of air which they respectively c 
tained by the number of lights burning during the evenings, 
result of this diviaon is as follows; — 

First set of rooms, 303 cubic feet of air per man, giving, whel 
divided by the number of lights, a quotient of 5"05, 

Second set of rooms, 789 cubic feet of air per man, giving 
when divided by the number of lights, aquotient of lO'T 

It results from either of these comparisons that the 40 
cupying the first five rooms had less than half the quantity of air 
breathe which the 40 men in the five larger rooms had. In all 
other respects their situation was precisely the same. Now, of the 
40 men occupying the smaller rooms, and consequently breathing 
a hotter and fouler air, five had had spitting of blood, six w 
subject to severe catarrh, six complained of indigestion, two 
great debility, and one of rheumatism. On the other hand, ol' 
40 men occupying the larger rooms, and having a purer and' 
cooler air to breathe, only one was subject to catarA, two to indi- 
gestion, one to pain in the chest, one to nervous symptoms, one to 
headache, and one had varicose veins. Not one of fiiem had s(rit 
blood. As a still ftirther confirmation of the injurious effects attri- 
buted to impure air, I beg to subjoin the following table, Ibunded 
upon a careful inquiry into the condition of the men as to health, 
and an accurate measurement of the rooms in which they were 
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How were the men employed in the rooms which you have thus 
compare-d ? Tliey were all letter-press printers. 

Have you visited tlie newspaper offices ? No. But I have 

reason to believe that tliey are still more unwiiolosonie than the 
common printing offices. 

Have you extended your inquiries to other woiksliops ? Not 

in the same strict manner ; but I have visited several workshopa ., 
of all kinds, and find them, as a general rule, very badly venti- < 
lated, and very unwholesome. 

Does the appearance of the men who work in these unwhole- 
some rooms correspond with the account which you have now given 
of their gi-eater liability to attacks of aickncsa ? Yea, in most in- 
stances; but there are remarkable exceptions to this as to all ge- 
neral rules. Though it is very rare to meet with a stout or fresh- 
looking man In these rooms, Ihey are occasionally met with; and 
although there are comparatively few old men among the work- 
men, there are one or two. I have met, for instailce, with a man 
of 7'2, who had been employed for Ihe greater part of his life in 
the same workshop, and that by no means the most wholesome 
which I have visited. He was in the enjoyment of tins most per- 
fect healdi. 

Bui, as a general rule, tlieae cases are to bo regarded as excep- 
tions? ^Without doubt tliey are rare exceptions. 

Are the men whom you have thus visited employed constantly 
in the ^me offices and in the same rooms, or do they change 

about ? By far the majority of the men continue to work for I 

the iame employer, and while they do so thoy generally occupji J 
the same room and even the same place. When I have visiteBLj 
Ihe same printing offices at intervals of some mouths I have rccogi 
nized at once my old acquaintances in their old places. I havel 
also seen several of them as patients at the hospital, and I have j 
almost invariably found that they were working with tie si 
employers as when 1 visited them. 

You think, then, that the comparisons which you h3.v& just 
made are near approximations, and that the general results may 
be relied on ? 1 believe them to be very close approximations. 

tot. I. H 
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n any way exaggerate the baneful el 






:>■ I do not think that it) 
of hot and foul air. 

You liave slated that men who use sirong exerlion in thdl 
employments are leas injuriously affected by the unnholesome 
state of their workshops ttian those who use little exerciso, thai 
they are less subject to pulmonary consumption. If this opinion 
be correct, it should follow that the avcraa;e age of the former 
class is greater than that of the latter. Does your experiet 

lead to this result? It does. I have carefully compared 

pressman and the compositor in this respect, and find that 
average age of pressmen, who began to work at any given agSf- 
higher than that of compositors beginning ttt the same age. 
submit a table irhich proies lliis ; — 




Do you find Ihat the compositors are more liable to pulmot 
consumption than tlie pressmen ? Decidedly so. 

Exercise, then, in some degree counteracts the ill effects of J 

pure air ? Yes, and for this reason it is better that people 

are invited to breathe foul air in ball-rooms should dance than that 
they should sit still. 

Is pulmonary consumption the only disease which you attribute 

to the defective ventilation of houses and places of work 1 l^o. 

I consider the licatcd and impuie alniosphere of workshope, and 
a similarly unwholesome stale of the dwdllngs of the poor, »s tb« 
cause of a large number of diseases — of scrofulous diieiiGea iu 
childhood, of inflammation of the lungs, of ihe febrile affectious to 
which the children of the poor are so subject, and of those cluouic 
disorders of the bowels iihich are so apt to teriuinate in mesenteric 
disease. A great proportion of the deaths of ctiildren entered ill 
liie Reports of the Registrar-General as consumption are of this 
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nature, And cbiefly due to Ihis cause. In adults the effect of the'-*-<'"»'"-I>' 
depressing atmosphere of plact^ of work such as those I have 
described extends much bpyond the production of pulmonary coil- 
sumption. Both tlie mind and the Ixidy are injured j the one is ^^M 
in a stale to be excited by slight causes, and the other to require, ^^H 
or to seem to ri>quire, the aid of intoxicating liquors. Eacb ^^H 
ministers to the other's weakness, and each re-acts upon the other, ^^H 

Are men employed wltliin doors more addicted to habits of ^^M 

intemperance than tliose who work in the open air? Does the ^^M 

unwholewme stale of the worksllops, by producing the depressing ^H 

effect you apeak of, lead men to drink ? 1 believe that, as K ^| 

general nile, men ivho wnrk out of doors drink more than those H 

employed within doors; ihpy have more temptations; they are ^H 

more in the way of it. Bui I believe that the unwholesome state ^^| 

of places of work, by the depressing effect it produces, is a great ^^M 

cause of intampe ranee. It can scarcely be otherwise. ^^H 

In the course of your inquiries have you given any attention to' ^^H 

the influence of habila of intemperance on health? Yea. I ^H 

have made an exaci comparison between the classes most exposed ^| 

to the temptation of drinking, and those who are not more intern- ^H 

■,jwr&te than the greater part of the labouring class. I have com- ^^| 

— ^^d, for insfarice, the drayman with die labourer, the potboy ^^| 

. ih the footman, and the licensed victualler with other tradesmen. ^^| 

Ul these comparisons are very unfavourable to the classes most' ^^| 

exposed lo the temptation of drinking. I find ihat, before 35 ^| 

years of age, more than twice as many draymen die as labourers; ^M 

and Uiat before the same period the deaths among potboys exceed ^M 

thit«e of footmen by more than a third. ^M 

You state that men who work out of doors are more addicted ^M 

to drinking than those who are employed within doors. How do ^M 

you account for this ? There are many reasons for it. The ' ^M 

min who has much exertion in the open air is not so conscious of ^M 

the effects ofspirituous liquors as the man who leads a sedentary ^M 

Kfe witliiii doors, nor does his occuiiation require so much thought ^M 

or so steady a hand o« that of the artisan, Tliose who work hard, ' ^M 

too, think that some kind of fermented liquor is ahsolufely necea-' ^H 

sBiy. Moreover, many labouring men are hired at public -houses, ^H 

antf must recommend themselves by spending their money fl-eely ^^^ 

ill beer and spirits, Tlic brewers' draymen, the potboys, and the ' ^^M 

poi-ters at wine vaults, all have access to intoxicating liquors at all ^^M 

times, and are allowed a large quantity of liquor. ^^M 

Docs yom' experience of the poor lead you to believe that habits ^^M 

of intemperance are on the decrease among ihem ? Docidadly ^^M 

so. i have taken much pains to ascertain the point, and have no ^^M 

doirtu Ihat they are fast improiiog in this respect, the younger ^^M 

more than the older. ^^M 

Have you observed that the working classes are alive to the ^^M 
ofurj wlncb they stistahi from tb« umvholasoma stal« tif ^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
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f,U.D. plactis of work ? To some cxietil Uioy ai-e, and they often v 

representations to their employers. But the evil remains unre 
dressed, for the simple reason diat all the altenapts made to intni 
duce fresh air occasion draughts ; so that no sooner is an openin 
made than the men who are working near it stop it up. The mej 
cannot bear cold air, and are much nioi-e afraid oF draughts thai 
they are of the poisonous atmosphere which by enfeebling the 
makes them so sensible of cold. 

Have you had occasion to observe any anxiety on the part i 
the labouring class to adopt measures for the preservation of thej 

health? Ves, among the more intelligent. I have bee 

formed, for instance, by several compositors, that they I'eside i 
little way out of town in order to have the advantage of a walk ti 
and from their work- 
Are the employers willing to attend to the representalious ( 

their men with respect to causes affecting their health? 1 havlQ 

generally found them very willing to do anything which does i 
involve them in senous expense. 

In your opinion, would any objection he made on the part f 
employers to a legislative enactment which should secure a prop* 

ventilation of places of work? 1 think not, provided they were 

not put to a very heavy expense. 

Do you think that, without legislative interference, the repre- 
sentations of the men themselves would suffice to bring about e^ 

change for the better? No. One of two things must happeiM" 

Ventdation must be enforced by laiv, or the means of procurit ' 
fresh air must be made cheap and of easy access. The grea_ 
obstacles to improvement are the fear of draug^hts on the part a 
tiie men, and the expense and necessary alteration of Ihe eiiisliiu 
buildings on the part of the employers. No system of veiililatio 
can come into general use which does not prevent draughts, whic| 
is not cheap, ajid which interferes in any gi-eat degree with existia 
structural arrangements. 

You say that you have generally found employers willing to d 
anything which does not entail great expense, is this very genera' 

the case? Very generally; but 1 ought to add thai when tlfl 

greatest willingness has been shown, very slight obstacles ha« 
sufficed to prevent these good intentions from being carried ii ' 
effect This happened in the case of a poor water-gilder, suffori . 
from trembling palsy, caused by fi'equent exposure to the fumes q 
mercury. 1 suggested to his employer a very simple plan of grf 
ting rid ol' these poisonous fumes, and he promised willingly a 
gratefully to adopt it. I called aftei" a few days, and found t' 
he contemplated some alteiiition in his premises in two or thrd 
months' time, that he had thought of a plan that seemed to hiffl 
preferable, and would then adopt it. Though evidently a humam 
and intelligent man, he seemed lo think as httle of this delay a " 
tlie healUi and lifo of a felloiv-ciixilure were not in question. Thi^ 
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ii'is witli all classes. They form a low eslimale of the value of ".a-Ci 
life am! health. A man dies, aDtl another replaces Lim without 
cost to his employer ; but if it ivere a horse or a dog, llie owner 
would have to pay for a new one. This makes all tiie difference. 
A man falls sick, and he, and not his employers, has to jiay for his ■ 
illiiesH. A horse or a doer would have cost something. And yet 
ilbese persons, who would be more anxious about a horse or a dcg V ■ 
^ — I about a man, are not necessarily hard-hearted. They hava ^*^ 
if been roused lo a sense of the surpassing value of health and 
Even the educated classes are rendered in some degree indif- 
ferent to human life by a felse theory, which, I believe, originated 
with a rehgioiia and humane man, or if not, is certainly entertained 
by many such men, namely, that plagues and consumptions were 
intended by Providence to keep ilown a i-edundant population. We 
now know belter ; and it may be hoped that better teelinga will 
spring up with sounder information. There is much ignorance to 
hi r.?nioved, and much prejiidice to be overlhi-own before the rich 
will do justice to the poor, and the employer lo die workman, TTiose 
who use glazed cards, for instance, little think how many palsied 
hands are due to the glaze which the manufacturers use. As little 
efibrt is made to substitute some wholesome malerial for com- 
mon paint as if there were no sucli thing as painters' colic or the 
dropped hand. So also men are constantly breathing irritating 
fumes, and metallic particles, and poisonous air, with scarcely aa 
attempt to get rid of them by ventilation or other efficient means. 
There is a general indifference on the part of the rich, and a cor- 
responding recklessness on the part of the poor, A long time must 
elapse before dllier party will learn the true economy of health, and 
bwome duly Impreasud with the duty and gain of preserving it. 
Have you had any experience in the ventilation of dwellings 

and workshops? Yes, I have introduced plates of perforated 

Kiuc into the windo^ss of the poor and into some of the reading- 
rooms in printing offices, wilh the best effect, llie draught is the 
only objection which I find lo a much more estensivc use of this 
simple means of admitting fresh air. The benefit, in many cases, 
has been very great, and men are very gratefiil for it. 

You are aware that it has been projiosed to appoint health 
officers, who should visit houses in which deaths have occurred, 
report upon any causes of disease existing there, and recommend 

measureii of prei ention. ^^'ould such oAGccts be useful ? There 

can be no question of their utility. I have myself lately performed 
Ihe office of heidth-preserver on my own appointment, and all 
pitrties whom I have endeavoured to assist, both masters and work- 
lUi:n. have been very grateful for the advice 1 have given them, I 
'11 mention a case. A poor man came to the King's College 
jital, iu the first stage of consumption. lie stated that he 
n brass-finisher, and that it fell to his lot to pour aqua fortis 

1, which produced acrid fumes of nitrous acid gas, ani^^^^ 
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H.Bitlut thiMO were the cause of his illnesa. Accordingly I wmt tal 
the workahop where ha was employed, atd ToHiid the foUowiug: J 
rudo contrivance in usa for carrying off these dasliTiclive fumes. I 
TLo place of work was a narrow well of houBBs in one comer of 1 
which wiis a nidu funnel of wooil with a spout about 12 feet lon^^ L 
Tills was almost worait than nothing, for there was little or n^J 
drought through it iu a still state of tho air ; and when 
blew thu fumeD were forced down the funnel into the man's fnoa 
The first thing tlnit I saw within a few feet of llie funnel, i 
about fur a means of abating tliia nuisance, was a tall chimney 
connected with a furnace useu on the premises. I directed ibal 
the funnel should be connected with the chimney, which v 
and in a duy or Iwo 1 had the satisfaction of iindirig my pttties] 
nearly well, and the red fumes of the nitrons acid curling out < 
the cfiiraney. I have also found benefit of a most marked kiu 
result from a little timoly advice about veuttlalion, which patiai 
have had the good sense to attend to. 

In this case, then, your representations were immediatelwj 

attended to by the employer? Yes, No time was lost ] 

abating the nuisance. 

Can you give a short summary of the principal points of tl 
evidenoe which you have now laid before the Commission?— 
The result is briefly this. There is no sufficient reason for c 
aderiiig consumption as an English disease. A certain amount t 
consumption, probably about one in seven of all deaths above / ' 
years of age, whicii is nearly the proportion occurring in t 
higher orders and in the most healthy professions, may be COW 
sidered as inevitable ; but all beyond that proportion admit* d| 
prevention. The annual waate of adult life from pulmonan[ 
coi»umptiun alone may be safely stated at upwanls of 5000, an? 
this estimate is probably much bslow the truth. The chief cam 
of this great moi-talily is the defective ventilation of hotises, sIk^ 
and places of work. Next to this, in point of importance, i 
inhalation of dust, metallic particles, and irritating fumes. 
cause, over which Ihe poor themselves can exercise control, is tbi 
abuse of spirituous liquors, a very fmitful source of consumptiol 
I will venture to add my own strong conviction, tJiut the sacrifl' 
of so lat^e a number of grown-up men and women has the indire 
effect of increasing the population, of substituting young tat 
helpless children, for adults capable of earning their own i 
sistence, and of contributing to the wealth and greatness of I 
country; that this ivaste of adult life is, in every sense and view i_ 
the matter, a great calamity and very bad economy, and to tbl 
extent to which its cauaos are generally understood by individui*^ 
( by tlte pubhc a great and cruel injustice. 
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JOHN LIDDLE, Esq., examined. 



Are you medical officer of ihe Whitechapal Union ? Yes. 

What number of cases do you visit per aunum? During the 

first year, 1838, I had 986 cases; l hey have gone on regularly 
increasing, and they now amount to 2500. The annexed labia 
give* a. return oT the ages and proportions of death in 1839, in the 
nliole district of Whitechapel, from which it appeara thai the 
average age of all who die of the class of artisans is not mora 
than 2') years, and that about one-half -of their children born die 
before 10 years of age. More than one-half of those born, I 
should say, according to my own obseryation, and without positivB 
enumeration. 

Wbat, with respect to overcrowding, is Ihe state of tile houses 
which you visit? — ■ — I know of few instances where there is more 
than one room lo a family. 

Have persons wiih large families any diflGculty in procuring 

lod^ngs ? Most of the poor peopla with large families find 

great difficulty in procuring lodgings. A man of the name of 
Sculley, having a wife and five cliildreo, the other day told me that 
the only place he could procure for himself and family was a 
cellar in Bock's Rents,' and for which he pays Is. 3d. a-ffeek. 
This was for the use of a cellar, which he inhabited with liis wife 
and five children, the youngest about six months old. He adiled, 
" I bad some difficulty in procuring any sort of lodging for my 
large family. I would willingly pay from 6rf, to 9d. per week 
more if water was laid on in my room : it would be a great saving 
of time and expense ; for if I want a cup of coffee in the morning, 
I am obliged to get up and fetch the water from a distance, or 
else to go to a coffee-shop, where I am charged more than it would 
cost me at home." He further described the condition of ihe , 
court in which he was living by stating, "there is but one privy, 
which is always in a Sllhy state. I am frequently obliged to clean 
it myself, which is a most filthy job. I would willingly pay a 
small sum weekly for the convenience of a water-closet for myself 
and family, to be saved the unplea;iant labour of cleanhig the 
common privy in turn. If water were laid on in the house, all of 
us labouring men would keep ourselves much cleaner, and our 
houses would be much cleaner. The labour of fetching the 
water is tlie principal reason why the houses are not kept clean. 
The water which we keep in the bouse in tubs soon becomes 
spoilt and unfit to be used as drink. I would willingly pay a 
halfpenny per week to have the court and outside of my house 
kept clean." 

Have you found in the course of your medical practice many 
instances of the extreme crowding of room^, and their subdivision 
auioDgst separate families? Yes; I have in a great many 
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^^^■kses. The subdivision of rooms is very common in many places J-. 
^^■p my district, and out of charity many of the poor give shelter to 
^^^^houselesB friend in the corner of iho room, and this is sometimes 
the cause of fever in a family. An instance of a corpse being 
admitted into a room of a friend oceurred the other day in the 
course of my practice. A young man died in the Blind Asylum, 
and ihe mother lived up two pair of slairs in a back room in a 
Blreet leading out of tQe Commercial-road, where il appeared 
almost impossible to carry up a corpse, and a person of the name 
of Hildebmnd, living in Crown-courl, kindly consented to allow 
~"e body to be brought into her room, where her children were 
^ying about (one of her children was ill at the lime), she and 
■ family, consisting of seven in all, were obliged to huddle 
EOgelher to sleep in a small back room. 

What is the common size of the rooms? About 12 feet by 

8 would give a fair average size of the floors of the rooms; the 
ceilings rarely exceed 8 feet in height. lu many of the garrets I 
am imable (o stand upright. The number of persons living in a 
room may average about 5. This would average about 153 cubic 
feet of air for each person. 

I What is the height of these houses in stories ? The majority 

and three stones high ; in the majority also no light on llie 
, I find them dark and offensive. The close confined 
1 on Uie staircases is very offensive indeed. 

What arc the rents usually paid for these rooms? ]j, dd, 

and 2s. per week ; that is for the worst description of tenements ; 
for the belter description of places 3«. a-week may be given. 

Ik Has this state of over-crowding been increased? In my 
hoion of late it has been increased in our neighbourhood, in 
Eusequeuce of the metropolitan improvements; a number of the 
■nrer houses having been pulled down to make the contem- 
ihted new street from the docks to Spltalfields church. 
P la consequence of the demolition of the houses to form the new 
fCreet, has it increased the crowded stale of tlie bouses in ihe 

district? It has very much; some of the larger houses are 

now converted into lodging-houses, which for the most part are 
most shamefully crowded ; and the houses in many places in my 
district are more densely inhabited, particularly Castle-alley, 
Tewksbury- court, and Lambeth-street. 

Id what slate do you find these rooms in respect to ventilation ? 

Very bad indeed, from the over-crowding ; from the privies 

in the lower part of the houses ; from the dirly water and the dirty 
clothes in their rooms. 

How are these tenements usually supplied with water? 

Usually from a tap or slandcock in a court. In some few of the 
*rtter description of the houses I find the water laid on in the 
'e of the bouses in butts. 
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De^etioa Sapf^ «/* Water. 



ftfcTiWtt.Wn Are the labouring cU«ms nham you have to visil as patleBls 

bard-working labourers 1 Yes ; they are mostly dock-labouroi 

wkI persons employed at the water-side; ibey are aUo sack- 
makers, and »>i[ie are employed as cbarvrometi, and iiome engaged 
at slop-work. 

Are ttieir wives also labourers? Ves ; they are usually 

persons wbo sell things in the slrefls — vegelables, onions, fish, 
and other produce. I find, as a frequent cause of the illness of 
the iDfantf, expostire vritb their mothers to severe weather in th« 
street h. 

Then, all classes under these circumstances will be the least 
dispcwed lo take any exlra labour that is not absolutely necessary? 
— — I am compelled to visit Iheir houses at all times, and it is 
common to me to sec the husband, who has just returned home, 
lying on the bed fast asleep with his clolhes on. 

And that when you have not been expected to come in? ■ 

Exactly so : they never know at what time I may come, as I make 
it a point of never telling them. 

Therefore, lo fetchwaterafter the labours of the day can scarcely 

beexpecled? -It is only done for the most urgent purposes; 

cleanliness is entirely neglected, and their persous and clothes 
remain in a most dirty state. 

You have seen Mr. Toynbee's statement of the condition in 
which he ttiKts the houses of the liibouriiig classes in respeet to 
water at the west end of the metro[>olis. where they are supplied 
from water-butts in the yards : what is the comparaiiva condition 
in wbich you find the houses of the working classes in respect 
to supplies of water at the east end of the metropolis, where they 
are supplied with water from common cocks or stand-pipes in the 

courts? My experience is precisely similar to that of Mr. 

Toyiibee. The smell of their hnen, when they give me a towel,, 
which they tell me is quite dean, is often offensive. Their cloll 
are pressed through dirty water, to avoid the trouble of going 
to fetch water. 

In the houses which they inhabit would there be room 
water-tanks or butts, supposing that to he an eligible mode of 

supply ? They might in every house have sinks, but there 

would he no lOom for butts or tanks. Many of the houses havy 
no yards at all ; the houses in some places are built back " 
buck. 

It is stated in evidence that water may be carried into a hot 
and suppUed at Id. per week per tenement, and perhaps 

additional rental of d. per week per room ? Not by tbi 

present monopolizing water companies. 

If provision were made to accomplish that object, and it ^7 
accomplished, do you believe the convenience would be so 
appreciated by ihc labouring classes as to induce them to pay 
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requisite Addition to their rents to save iha labour of fetcliiiig '"' 

water from the toramon cocka? ITnquestionabiy they wmilci. 

I can state a circumstance to show how much they appreriate the 
convenience oi" haying water brought into the premiHes. In a 
place ill Cartwright-streel. where tliere are a number of small te- 
nements surrounding a piece of waste ground, w>iich teuementH ai-e 
occupied entirely by the hibouvirig classes, a well has reetmtiy been 
sunk by tlie landlord, and a large tank ereel«d over the well. 
This tnuk is filled by horse-power. From this tank pipes are 
carried, and the water is distributed into the several houses. The 
water is turned ou three times a-week from the tank, Some of 
the houses have a water-butt in the cellar, and the privy is there 
also. 

Arc these houses visited by you ? Yes, they are visited fre- 

quenlJy by me ; and I may mention as evidence of their appre- 
ciation of the supply, that they now pay 'M. ^d. per week as rent, 
in lieu of "2*. per tenement, ivhich they formerly jiard. It appears 
that these houses were for many years in the opinion of t!ie iaiid- 
l<»^ underlet, but the tenants consider that the increase of the rent 
mriMs from the supply of water. 
fr'VVhat are (he usual rates charged for water when it is laid on 

B premises ? The New Kiver Company offered to supply 100 

I on the iibovo estate for 63/. per annum, the landlord 
ne to pay whether the houses were occupied or not, and the 
landlord was required to lay the water on to every house. 'J'hia ia 
now the custom, as there is ho much lens water required, it not 
ninning to waste as when there is ii aland-cock in the court. There 
CBtumL be a doubt that the poor iwy most exorbitantly for water j 
the water companies being monopolists, charge the landlords ex- 
travagantly high. Many of the houses in the neighbourhood have 
ball-cocks, made of tin. japanned, in their water- bulls. 

What is the stiite of the cesspools in the ditttricts whicli you 

visit inhabited by ibc working clasees? Usually iti the couru 

there is only one cesspool. They are badly cleansed ; ollen over- 

"Towing. The effluvium is most otfensive and noxious. In many 

[ the houses the privy is in the cellar. In one of the courts in 

llMX-street, now pulled down, the privy was within three yards 

r the door of one of the houses, and the soil was lying outside 

of the privy -door. 

Wliere tlie cesspools are within the houses, do jyou not find tliem 

commonly very injurious? Yes, and until they are removed 

good heami oaiuiot be expected in the district ; and it may bo said 
from their permeating the soil, however they are cleansed, that the 
iahabitaiiU are living on a dung-heap. 
» Have new sewers been driven through the district of late ? — — 

rFVom the description you have given of the stato of tho courts 
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<i and alleys, tliese seners have done little good to this class of Hal 

lations? No, they arc coiiPtaiitly wet wilh stagnant wat«r. 

scarcely know one place where a soil-pipe or house-drain has t 
carried from any court or house into the sewer ; nevertheleaSj I 
lievG the sewer has hecn useful, and has considerably diminiaht 
Ihe surface -(vater in some plaC(?s, so much bo as to reduce 
amount of lever. 

You are aware that a new line of sewers has been mado in a 
part of your district ? Yes, through four streets- — White Lion- 
street, Le man- at reel, and Red Lion-street on the east, Prescott- 
fitreet on the south, Mansell-strcet and Somerset-street on the wi 
and Great Alie-street on the north. These four streets enclose tl 
large open space called the Tenter Ground, Three parts of ll 
have been conatmcled rather more tiian two years. 

Are any of Ihe houses inhabited by the poor which you alti 

that you are aware, drained into this sewer ? Not one in 

district. 

Are these sewers trapped? Most of the sewers wore n( 

trapped. Soon after the sewer was opened, the waste hot wal 
from the steam-engines of some sugar-bakers' premises ran throuj 
Ihe sewer, and the efHuvium arising from the open guily-hol 
became so intolerably offensive that the inhabitants complained 
urgently, and the sewers ware trapped in consequence ; but in the 
neighbourhood of Whitechapcl and St, George's there are som/ 
guUy-holes untrapped. 

Since the houses of the poorer classes whom you attend are 
drained into the sewer, is the presumption well founded that Ihf 

derive no sanatory benefit from it ? 1 do not conceive that tl 

derive as much benefit from them as might be effected. 

Are you able to trace any improvement in the health of the 

district? There has been much less fever in our district, but. 

have been unable to trace it as an effect of the formation of tl 
new sewer. 

Has there been any diminution of the number of privies or ces 
pools by Ihe formation of water-closets with drains commuuicatii 
with the new sewers? Very few. 

Then the cesspools remain as they were? Yes, nearly __. , 

Has the surface cleansing of the streets or alleys been improved! 

No ; the mode of cleansing 1 he streets is very faulty. By the 

mode ill which the scavenging is performed in the courts, I oilcn 
doubt whether they do not create greater nuisances than they re- 
move. I came home quite ill a few <lay8 since from being in oi 
of tile yards whilst the scavengers were at work. 

Have you, do you believe, on the whole, less animal and ve{_ 
table matter remaining and decaying at anyone timelhanformerl;. 

in Ihe neighbourhood ? No; the matter in the slaughler-houscB 

and the cess-pools remains the same as before; the surface refuse 
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in the streets remains the same as tefore. The only cffect'of'"'" 
wliich I kuo\v is, thai some of the better class of houses have been 
rendered less damp, and probably more comfortable. A landlord 
(wlio I may mention is a commissioner of sewers), in answer to 
the suggestion of the necessity of house-drainage, observedj " If 
every tenement is to have a comniunication with the sewers you 
will create a grealer nuisance, and the house will bemoreunheallby 
than at present, arising from the smell of the sewer." How the J 
Sewers caaJoenefit the health of the poor linng in the courts and. I 
alleys I am at a loss to conjecture. The poor are slill exposed in m 
the same degree to the pestiferous emanations of ihe overflowing^ ■ 
of cesspools, decayed animal aiid vegetable matter, and stagnant ■ 
water, which circumstances are proved, by direct experiment, tiqifl 
be the cauKe of fever; and without some legislative measures ar^H 
speedily adopted to remove these evils, another epidemic similartJ 
lo tlio one in 183S will ere long make its appearance, wbiclviV 
epidemic in the quarter ending Lady-day cost ihe Whitechap^( I 
Union upwards of 400/. The mere diminution of the surface- ■ 
water can do but little good in removing the causes of lever; nay,'il 
it may even be productive of evil ; for unless the heavier impurities ■ 
are removed along with the surface -water, the exhalations arising. I 
I'rom them will be more concentrated and dangerous. ' ■ 

Vou are of opinion, then, that private house -draiiiage ami I 
cleansing must be comprehended in any general measure of efficient " 

sonalory improvement? Undoubtedly it miist, nothing efficient 

has heen done ; nothing will be done, unless it be general and 
compulsory, and enforced by a competent authority, divested of 
focal injliience or connection. ■. • 

It is stated on the evidence of persons engagedin the occupatio^^ 
that ilie expense, of cleansing a cesspool is, in the melropolis, about^H 
)/. per aiiniira, and that it constitutes a charge of 4\d. per weei(J||| 
upon each tenement. It is ako proved that ii' the system of keep^ M 
ing on water constantly al high pressiu-e be adopted, that the usyufl 
of water-butts and water-taiiks may he entirely dispensed with,^™ 
and water may be distributed into every room of such a liouae^fl 
fresh from the general reservoir, or filter, at an expense not ex<]3 
ceeding IJtf. per week; that for the cesspool a cleansing apparatus^ 
or soil-pan with water, of the natiu'e of a water-closet, and ths.^ 
requisite drains may be substituted at an expense of not more tlianjl 
\\d. per week, and all refuse be instantly removed in water througb^| 
impermeable pipes, so that the foundation of the house need no^jS 
he saturated with decomposing matter, and none need remain oaiTV 
the premises to give off effluvia; according to the experience atid^l 
evidence of Mr. Toynbee, which you have read, it would appear that , | 
the whole of an existing tenement may he ventilated co mpletely at anv 
exjiense which need not add more than one hahpenny per week to 
tlie rental. Now supposing these several desiderata accomplished. 
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!,i^^ the cesspool removed, abundant supplies o pure irater carried inta 
the housm to every floor, and if required into every rooui, and veii- 
tilation niaiie eSectual, cao you t'onu any opinioti as to ihe extent to 
whidi sickness and inortality might be reduced by lineae aeveral 

arrangements? If these measures were carried out, 1 wv na 

reason to doubt that the health of Uie labouring classes migbl be 
made qtiite as good as that of the betler classes, and that it is 
practicable to do so. By the labouring classes I mean di 
labourers ; but this obseri'ation does not apply to artisans ( 
in unhealthy trades. The mental anxiety of many of the 
classes lends to the shortening of life. The nuisances which thi 
meaeures would remove are in their vxce^ the chief circumstai 
which distinguish the poor classes fi-om the wealthier and mii 
classes. They would Mill have mismanagement of infants, 
which I have spoken, and their exposure to tlie weather, but thi 
are very subordinate. Drainage, supplies of water, and ventilatii 
would extensively diminisli existing mortaUly. I may mention i 
instance which shows the effect of a very partial measure, vis., 
better paving and cleansing tlw surface of a court. Windmi 
court, in Rosemary-lane, was one of Ihe most uuheallhy in my 
Irict. It was tmpaved and filthy, and witii stagnant water bef<c 
the houses. 1 used to visit it sometimes two or ihree times a- ' 
for fever cases. About 12 montlts ago it was flagged ; it waa 
supplied with water from a large cast-iron tank, which enables 
inhahitanls to hare a constant supply, instead of an intermit! 
one, on three days a-week. The court is regularly washed 
twice a-week, and the drauis are so laid (hat all the water pas 
through the privy and carries off the soil, which was formeri 
most Ibul nuisance, and a constant expense to the landlord. In 
aeven months ending March, 1S43, 1 attended 41 new casei 
^cknesa in that court : in the last four or five months I have 
hut two cases. 

It has been stated that sickness is the most common cause of 
inability to pay rent, do you know if, in tliis instance, the rent 

been belter paid ? The rent is better paid, and the landlord 

considered to have made a good thing of the improvements, which 
were executed at his own ex]]ense. There ia no ilouht tliat Mck- 
ness ia the most common cause of the inability to pay rent. 

Have you, in tlie course of your practice, met wilh inslanccB' 
the efficiency of such measures in effecting the recovery of the 

as well as in warding off sickness ? 1 have lately found an 

stance of this at the London Hospital, where I was formerly 
pupil, and on visiting it a few days since, 1 learned the effects of 
sanatory improvements which had been made there. They had 
improved tJie sewerage and drainage of the house, when an im- 
mediate and marked improvement in the diminution of Ihe pi 
portions of death took place. The buildings had been wari 
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by dry hot air, wliich was found uot lo answer well ; and thai it 
form of warming was discontinued. A new wing was added to 
the hospital, hy which the ventilation was improved; this im- 
ment was followed hy a still luore marked diminution of the per 
centage of deaths. The following are the numbers per cent, who 
have died during each year : — 
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Can you verify by your own observation as a fact that in the 
places which you visit ihe excessive mortality is accompanied by 
an excessive re-producliou ; that the mortality does not diminish 

the population, but only raidera it more wretched 1 Yes, that 

is visible to all of us wiio visit these places ; it is now universally 
acknowledged. 

What are the physical characteristics of the populalion brought 
Up under the circumstances you have witnessed ? Not nearly 

I robust tis those brought up under better circumstances. 
C J. B. ALDIS, M.D.. examined. t 

what dispensaries have you acted as physician, and for what 
«?- 1 am acfing as physician to the London Dispensary, 
ich receives patients from a great portion of Bethnal-green and 
Spiial fields. At th.nt dispensary, where I have acted for five 
years, we have about 30tK) cases annually. I am physician to 
Ihe Farringdon Dispensary, where we receive pntients chiefly 
within a radius of a mile from Skinner-atreet, Snow-hill, chiefly 
from the neighbourhood of Holborn, Smithfield, Clerkenwell, 
Fleet-street, and lite Old Bailey : there ihey receive 5400. 1 
act as physician lo the Surrey Dispensary, where we receive pa- 
tients from two districts ; one, Ihe eastern district, extending from 
London Bridge to Millpond Bridge; and the western from Lon- 
|ou to Vauxhall Bridge. The whole number at the Surrey Dis- 
' aary maybe about 7000. There are four physicians connect(!<l 
ti the Surrey Dispensary. 
[In ihcsa difterent dispensaries do you, when necessary, visit the 

Jlimfs al (heir own Iwbitations? Yes, we do. 

NO what condition do you find l)ie places of habitation which 

■I viail ? Generally one badly-conditioned room occupied 

|l« •m\uAe family, badly ventilated and filthy. The greatest 

rcTOwding is displayed in Field-lane an<l in neighbourhood, 

litho courts lending out of Smithfield, in the courts leading out 
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of Fetter-lane, and tlie courts and buildings leading out of Fieet^ 
street. 

Some of the worst features of overcrowding are displayed o 
the Surrey side of the river, in the neighbourhood of the Min^l 
otherwise the characteristics are common. Within the rooui 
close oiTensive smells, the atmosphere quite vitiated, the fiw 
smell of the cesspool is often distinguished ; the courts are i 
cleansed and in a dirty condition. Some of the streets in Spital 
6elds are remarkable for their filth. The most overcrowding iri 
the district of the London Dispensary is deteclcd in the neigtf^ 
bourhood of Artillery -pas sage. Bell-lane, and Petti coat- lane. 

It has been stated in evidence before the Board, ihat the ovei 
crowding in the houses in the vicinily of SpitalSelds has I 
greater in consequence of the alteration now in progress foi' i 
new street, does your knowledge of the district enable you to coit^ 

firm this statement? It does; for instance, Keate-slreetS 

Keate-court, and its immediate neighbourhood, situated in Spi* 
tallields, have become overcrowded in consequence of the improve- 
ments now going on in Essex-street, Whitechapel ; and 1 have 
lieen informed that four cases of fever ha\e been received into the 
workhouse at the same time from one habitation in consequence 
of this increased pressure. 

In what slate do you find the drains, sewers, and wafer sup- 
plies? 1 have observed them to be in a very neglected con-' 

dilion. At the back of Ray-street, Clorkenwell, wliieh is densdg" 
populated, a most offensive and open drain, a part of Fleet-ditd 
passes by the back of the houses, and takes its coui'se paralici 
with Great Saffron-hill, running under West-street, where it dis-^ " 
appears. The evils from this open sewer are of course most felt 
in llie simiraer, when the stench is intolerable. I have noticed 
similar nuisances in Lock's-Gelds, Bermoudsey, and Rotherhithe. 
In many places the refuse water, which has been employed for tin™ 
purposes of cooking and cleansing the houses, flows through gullyS 
holes into the kennels in the street, where it frequently remainl 
stationary, producing in warm weather the most offensive exhala''' 
tions. Old Nichol-street, with some streets in its vicinity, 
situated in the district of the London Dispensary, is very offensive 
in warm weather, inconsequence of the exhalations from stagnant 
water. I am called upon to visit more cases of fever there 
in any other part of the district. In regard lo the water supplii 
they are little calculated to add either to the comfort or health 
the poor. In many courts there is only one supply of water 
all its inhabitants, and it occupies a good deal of time to procui 
it and carry it back to the different rooms, where it sooti becomt 
covered with black scum. There is generally a filthy 
tion on the surface of the water in the water-bulls. In some courts 
there is no supply of water; such is the case in Ireland-court and 
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^eas-buildings. Red Lion-street, Spitalfields. which I visiteil c. i.b.1 

4ay- One nomau informed me that her husband lay dead, 

d that she could not obtain water without the greatest difficulty 
Q wash his " rags." I went into her room, and found her hus- 
band lying dead in a coffin; the room was small, dark, and dirty, 
and occupied by six children, in addition to the father and inotlier. 
Anolher female represented the place to be " stinking alive 
llie want of water. In the neighbourhood of Field-lane somi 
sons have not even cesspools or privies ; all their excrements am 
thrown into a little back yard, where they are allowed to accumU'^'v 
late for months together ; others have a cesspool, but it is not pro^ ' 1 
lided with a drain, so that the excrements run into courts or 
streets, where they remain until a shower of rain washes ihem into' ' 
the gutter. Tliese are tile places we are called upon most fr&» • 
quently to visit. 

What is the usual size of the rooms occupied by the single fa-i 

tuily? Each room measure from 8 to 10 feet by H, and froiai | 

6 to 8 feet from the floor to the ceiling, in the neighbourhood c ~ 
Picld-Iane. 

What rents do they usually pay?— — The rents are from Ij. 
2», for each room weekly ; the rent for some of the larger rooms if 
5vm 3*. to 4s. &d. per week. 

Are the patients of the condition of artisans ? Generally so, 

In SpitalHelds they consist chiefly of weavers. 

Can you state the average earnings per week ? -I am told that 

the average does not excetS 8*., and from this even some dedu(s-*J 
tions are made. 

As physician lo these institutions, what arc llie chief species a 
disease you find in the dispensaries most commonly attendant a 
the physical circumstances or upon the atmospheric impi 
caused by filth, dtcomposing animal and v^etable matter, 

defective lentil at ion ? The regularly recurrent diseases are fever 

cases, inflammatory afTections, and derangements of the intestinal 
canal. When heat and moisture prevail, I anticipate the occur- 
rence of febrile diseases in various forms. In one place the same 
general state of the weather will be attended with ordinary fever; 
in another place, at the same time, with small-pox. At the same 
place, where fever occurs, it will occur in difterent forms. For 
example, in a house at the corner of George-street, Spicer-street, 
neiir Hanbury's brewhouse. This house was situated iu the front 
of a dirty swamp with stagnant water, now occupied by the new 
buildings of Hanbury's brewhouse. The house, from its situation 
in front of the swamp, would receive the force of the exhalations 
from it whenever the wind was in the direction of it. I attended 
BIX cases of remittent fever in one family. This family occupied 
one room on the first floor. The father was a weaver in the same 
room, and worked the loom close lo the head of the eldest patient. 
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'• his datighler, who lay on a lied on the Door in a stale of deliriuia. 
She occasionaily obtained intenals of repose, from which s!ie mas 
roused by the working of the loom. On the ground flooi' I was 
attending, at the same time, a patient in another family, sufferiog 
from scarlet feier. This is an example of such cases as th« 
mentioned by Dr. Fergiison, and quoted by Dr. Mason ^ 
nhere persons stationeil near marshes, those nearest to them 
with tlie most severe form of fever, whilst those who occupied 
higher ground were attacked wilh a different and milder form of 
fever. More commonly we are rather called upon to attend dif- 
ferent cases of fever occurring in different houses of the saqy. 
street tliaii in different rooms of the same house. Tlie diSere^' 
forms of disease in tlie different houses we Gud attended by dil 
fereat circumstances; oiie may have an open drain or cesspw 
behind ; the other may be a house in a close and conliDed situa- 
tion, admitting of little vcniilation, and subject to the concentrated 
action of whatever impurity there maybe, Generallywe find the 
moat severe attacks of disease in the worst conditioned plac«a. 
Very recently the places ivhich I have mentioned as the worst cM 
ditioned in tlie district of the Farringdon Dispensary, nantc^ 
Field-lane, Clerkenwell, and the courts out of Fetter-lane, and ta 
neighbourhood of Smithfield, have been subjected to an attack oF 
epidemic small-pox, which has been as virulent as a plague. I 
have found as many as three cases of small-pox, a mother and 
her two children in one small bed, and another child in the usxt, 
room suffering from confiuent gmall-pox ; the mother having 
fused to adopt my advice, and send the case first attacked to 
small-poK hospilal. The same disease has also been lately vei 
prevalent in the crowded parts of Bankslde, which is situali 
the western district of the Surrey Dispensary. It is now mai 
its appearance in Spital fields. 

In these ill-eotidilioned districts, are not t!ie tradesmen 
other classes living in better conditioned houses sometimes 

tacked ? Sometimes, but comparatively rarely, and tlie disei 

are less fatal. 

Besides this description of cases, do you find any spec! 
chronic disease attendant ou the physical condition of the popula- 
tion in respect to defective ventilation and cleansing? These 

cause the vitiated atmosphere, and tlie close state in which tlie 
patients live produces fii'st physical depression, then functional 
disorder, and ultimately organic change. Glandular swellingsare 
produced, scrofulous affections of different parts of the body, and 
Bcrofnlous ophthalmia. Lately I accompanied Mr. Crookes, onji 
of the surgeons to the Farringdon Dispensary, to one or two of £9 
cases. One of them was a case of scrofulous, or, as it is somfl 
times termed, strumous inSammation of the eyes. The place wa 
a low dark room, more like a den than the habitation of a ltum|g| 
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being. Tho patient was a femak', and Mr. Crookes obaetred to J. o. d.awi*, 
her, medicine was ol" no utie so long as elie reniaiaed in so confined **°' 

a place ; that in oi-der for iier to recover she must change her 
residenco. I have been accustomed to make similar observationa ^« 

to Diy own patients. ^H 

What is the ordinary physical condition of the populalioa ^H 

brought up under the physical condition you describe ? They ^^^^^B 

are emaciated, pale, and tliin, and in a low condition, the cases of ^^^^^^H 
asthenia being of coniraon occurrence. They complain of sinking} ^^^^^^| 
dppi-eBsion of ihe strongth, of spirits, toss of appetite, acoompaniMl ^^^^^^| 
by pains in tliA'crent parts of the body.with disturbed sleep. Thia ^^^^^^| 
fe«iblenes<i of constitution, among other causes that come Wfore M$f ^^^^^^| 
may be ascribed to the unwholesome habitations in which they ^^^^^^| 
reside. We find, indeed within our experience, considerable ^^^^^^H 
differences in respect to this depressed condition. I usually warn ^^| 

pnpils that they must not bleed freely in the depressed districts. ^H 

Bluediiig, which may be resorted to freely in rural districts, or iu ^^| 

comparatively healthy suburban town districts, cannot be resorted to ^^^^^| 
safely to the same extent in the more crowded and depressed dis- ^^^^^H 
Irrcts. I lind, whatever may be their condition as to employment! ^^^^^H 
itiat more slimulnuts are requisite in proportion to the depressioc ^^^^^H 
it^fluence of the impure atmosphere in whicli they reside. In all ^| 

cases of disease, the removal to a purei- atmosphere, or from their H 

(ilose rooms to the more spacious and better ventilated wards of ^H 

ihe liospiul, gives early relief. The depressed and low condition ^^| 

ofhealUi in which these people are always fouud, induces habits ^H 

of intemperance unfortunately so common among them. ^^| 

In such mita as you have to make into tho rooms described, do ^^| 

luiy circumstances come under your obsei-valion which lend to ^H 

^ow any moral as well as physical effecls arising from this over- ^^^ 

crowding ? Sometimes I have found grown-up young men ^^H 

sleeping in tho same bed with a. middle aged or young molherj j^^^^^| 
hrotli«rs and sisters above the age of puberty lying in tha same- ^^^^^^| 
bed. In one case of melancholia in u youilg woman, which ended' ^^^^^| 
ill imaoity. she de^icrihed ihe cause as arising from an incestuous ^^^^^^| 
iiilercourse with her brother. But the mori)! effects only come to ^^^^^^| 
M)r knowledge accidentally. ^^^^^^| 

Do vou find a due attention paid lo the separation of the sexes ^^^^^H 

Kiw lodging-houses, or that there is any distinction nmde in tlie ^^^^^| 
Itaaentti set apart lor ihc married or single people? ^Th« ^^^^^H 
Rinre sot properly separated in the lodging-houses, for single ^^^^^^| 
les and femalea sleep in the same room, in beds about six incnei ^^^^^^| 
•part. The lodging-house keepers prol'eits to make a distincti<Hi ^^^^^| 
b(itw«en tho " married" and " single rooms," which no doubt is . ^^^^^H 
generally nituntained, but not always. 1 happened to be in one of ^^^^^H 
those lodging-houses in Keate-courl the other day, and was shown ^^^^H 
into the " married room," where I observed five beds; the room ^H 
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was small, and four of Ihe beds were large enough to contain 
persons in each. The landlord told me that the fiFlh bed 
occupied by a single female. Each lodger pays three-pei 
a-night for the bed, and if two individuab, male and female, ent( 
the house together, no question is asked as lo their being married, 
and they sleep in the same bed. 

You have twice mentioned Field-lane and its neighbourhood as 
a district where the inhabitants were densely crowded, and suf" 
fering from fever, do you find any other causes for the unheall' ' 

ness of this district? ^The coiirls in Field-lane are low and 

ventilated, leading to back yards and houses. The yan 
strewed with decayed vegetables, dust heaps, dung, human 
ments, and other putrescent substances. In one yai-d I hai 
noticed some pigs. I find the cesspools imperfectly covered, 
the privies in a most filthy condition. All this must necest 
occasion eflflu^-ial poisons. Red Lion-court, Saffron-hill, is 
unfit for human beings to dwell in ; the houses are in a most 
pidated and dirty state. The privies and back yards are excet 
ingly disgusting, the former being filthy and out of repair, and 
both emitting a most horrible stench. One yard, especially 
pointed out to me, was filled with a mass of putridity. There afe 
no privies to some of the houses. Other sources of unhealthin^' 
may arise from the knackers' yards, in one of which I 
foi-med that 60 horses were slaughtered weekly. Different kini 
of animals are skinned here, and the bones boiled, which occasion 
a sickening smell, and heaps of bones may be seen in the yard, 
the washings of which, with the offal from the animals, are thrown 
into the Fleet-dilch already meittioned. 

Do you now from dispensary practice find ague prevailing in 

any parts of London? Patients attacked with ague not un- 

frequently apply for admission to the Farringdon Dispensary; 
they come from the " Valley of Holborn," as it is soroetim< 
called, and I am told, on good authority, that intermittent fevei 
occasionally produced in Pimlico and Camden Town, 

To what extent do you consider the excess of mortality, and 
corresponding sickness, admit of abatement by admiTiistrative m 

sures ? A very large diminution may without doubt be mat 

such a diminulioii as has been made in the sickness and mortaljl 
formerly prevalent amongst the higher and middle classes, api 
rently by the improved condition of their dwellings and the streets; 
Many oJ" the districts I have had to visit are apparently as filthy 
as the whole of London was described to have been at the time of^ 
the plague. I have stated that the small-pox has fallen like 
plague on some of the worst conditioned spots. The crowding 
the habitations is apparently increasing. I am informed that t] 
alterations now making in St. Giles's have contributed to theoi 
crowding a part of Westminster and Dnuy-lane; this I am 
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forined by a pupil who lives close to St, Giles's. The epidemics, < 
Miiiliinied fever, and even small-pox are increasing, and I imagine 
that no one will venture to deny that conditions of the atmosphere 
may occur whicli might produce in these districts a dreadful mor- 
tality. I may mention that I have become so much impressed 
with the importance of ventilation that I have proposed to some 
of the committee of the Surrey Dispensary the application of the 
ventilators used by Mr. Toynbee as one of the most important 
charities that can be promoted in the overcrowded neigh- 
bourhoods. 

The present registration of births shows an excess of births 
above even the excess of deaths in the least healthy of your dis- 
tricts; for example, it appears that the positive number of births 
beyoaci the rate of births in healthier districts, such as Camberwell 
for example, where the biiths appear to be 1 in 44, and in the less 
healthy districts the proportion is 1 in 33. Thus if the same dif- 
ference existed in all parts of London it would cause an excess of 
births to tite amount of 4633. Does your experience confirm this 

great excess of births? The only means we have of judging of 

tbe births in these districts is by the number of children whom 
^■^B we iu these places. I find the rooms where we attend, the 
^■nurts and alleys where the houses arc situated, commonly crowded 
^^E|(h children. 
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JKre you senior physician to the General Lying-in Hospital in 
the "Vork-road, Lambeth? 1 am. 

How long have you been a medical officer to that institution? 
Since 1832. 

It may be presumed that a lying-in hospital, from the peculiar 
susceptibility of the patients, is a place in which the effects of 
atmospheric impurities, or miasma, would be more strikingly 

manifested than with any other class ? Yes — ccsleris jiaHbus, 

their effects would be more immediately manifest on such patients 
than upon any other class. From the various circumstances 
which are connected with the puerperal stale, few patients render 
the surrounding air impure from animal effluvia more rapidly 
than lying-in women, fever cases, perhaps, excepted. 

la the management of the General Lying-in Hospital were any 
ilifBculties encountered, either from the locality of the building, 
defective state of tbe house-drains, or adjoining sewers, or from 

deficient internal ventilation? The hospital was seldom free 

for any length of time from puerperal fever, occasionally pro- 
ducing frightful ravages and requiring the building every now and 
then to be closed. After the greatest attention hail been paid to 
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>. cleanliness in every respect, the warJs left open nfght and day 
for weeks, fumigaled, the walls limed and painted, the beds 
thoroughly cleaned, fumigated, repaired, and frequently renewed, 
and the most scnipulous attention paid to cleanliness, (he feva^ 
re-appeared, on some occasions immediatdy, on the hospital beild 
re-opened. This circtimslance made us look to external cailBM 
when we ascertained that in the immediate vicinity of the hoBptta 
there were upwards of 1500 feet of open ditches, receiving th( 
drainage of the poor and dense population of the neighbourhood) J 
one of the ditches being not niore than 30 feet from the walls w 
the building. It was black and stagnant, and in constant ebulli- 
tion froTH llie disBngagement of gas. After great ditfieully and 
trouble, the hospital having to. bear a large proportion of the 
expense, the Commissioners of the Sewers were mtluced, although 
with much reluctance (in October, 1838), to have a portion of 
these ditches cleaned and properly arched over ; an inimense 
quantity of black pestilential mud was excavated, but instead o f 
being removed, it was spread over the adjoining ground. 

Was any effect manifest from this spreading of the soilj 

increase of the surface emanations? At that time the hospiM 

was fi-ee fi-om disease, but two cases of puerperal fever occuri^ 
witiiin 34 hours after this unjustifiable act. 

What extent of those ditches has been bricked over?— 
feet were bricked over; which, deducted from the 1,500, lea 
I'eet of open ditch still uncovered. 

By whom were these expenses borne? The Oomnilssioiu 

of Seivers (Surrey) agreed to bear one-third the expense, 
required the other two-thirds to be paid "before they enteM 
into any contract for excuting the work." The following accoui 
Mood between the Commissioners and the hospital, 15lh SeptOT 
bar, 1838:— 

£. >. d. 

Contract for the 41) j feet , »29 14 

Furlliei lengtb 340 Iset, at lOf. 4ii. 195 o 

S3S IJ U 

Deauct one-tMrd payable by tbu Cunuaissiouccs . 173 4 8 

3S0 9 4 
PnidbrtlieliDBpital :iUO (1 

Had yon Still cases of disease? Puerperal fever still coO; 

tinned lo make its apjtearance from time to time, and occasionaijl 
witli gYeat severity. As the physicians were dissatisfied with tg 
existing means for ventilating the wards to such an extent a 
be done with safety to the patients, and as it was found that unleS 
quickly changed, he air became speedily loaded with effluvia, it 
was deemed advisable, in April, 1842, lo adopt Dr. Reid's plan o( 

i 
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tTniilation, and, accordingly, a large sum was expended in the E.iiiBiir.B 
ne(;es9ary allerations. The scheme adopted by Dr. Ueid waa 
upon Ihe following plan : — 

I^sh air was introduced iindi>r the roof a, that it might 
eotei- from the purest source. Prom the 
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general air-chamber b it descended to the 
separate apartments. A hot-water pipe t 
gave it a moderate warmth ; double glaaw I 
windows gave additional warmth, A viti- | 
ated air-chamber e regidated by valv^J 
received the air from the rooms. Tlie al? I 
in the basement was prevented from pasBJ-I 
ing into the wards above by the flue ^1 
^^ the ail' from it with that from ihe diambai* | 
in the roof, passing to the descend inj}* J 
', from which it passed ultimately into the discharging shaft Jfi^ 
Tien this new plan came into operation, much opposition 
ft experienced from the female attendants, ami great diflBculn 
" re venting them from closing the different valves for admilttDi 
I, and emitting foul air. Iti November, 1^42, during a moil 
I unusually vrarm static of the atmo.sphere for that season of 1 
the year, I found, on visiting the hospital one evening, that thf J 
air of one ward which had its full number of patients, all of whoift' 
lisd been recently deUvered, was exceedingly close and oppressiM ' 

Iltha thermometer at 75°, and it was stated to have been eve 
Ugb as 78°, the air had a decidedly sour smell, and i 
fly much loaded with effluvia. This improper state of thin{_ 
ibeen produced by closing the valves and cutting off the ventilii^ 
r, in defiance of tny strict orders to the contrary. 1 strong!; 
lonstrated, declaring that puerperal fever would appear witht 
hours, In 18 hours' time I was called to see a woman ivHK I 
symptoms of the disease in that ward; she died, and severtfj 
other women in the same ward were also attacked, but if F | 
recollect rightly, recovered. The hospital continued in an 
unhealthy state until the following spring, when on findiiW 
(February, 1843) that water rose at times in the bottom of the 
shaft, where the fire is placed for producing the current q| 
Dr. Reid carefully analyzed some of it, and declared liis J 
wiction that it must have proceeded from some obstructed I 
ighbourhood. The entire drainage of the buildin#l 
l thoroughly examined,. and it was then ascerlained the main" J 
"■■ was entirely blocked up by two logs of wood. The wholq I 
lent was floodml with every description of decomposind' I 
fturitics, I^nd it was impos=iibIe to tell how lon^ this state m I 
Stprs liad existed. The whole ground must have h^an saturateo 
B impurities to an extreme extent. In July, two of my own 
"s became house-surgeons to the establishment; gentlemen in 
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j.iLD. whom I placet! the fullest conCdL-iice, and who carried ont my 
orders respecting the ventilation of the wards in spite of much 
opposition and personal annoyance. From that moment we have 
not had a case of puerperal fever; patients have been admitted J 
broken down by poverty and misery ; severe and dangerous labouW'^ 
have occurred among lliem, and there has been every posa 
varielv of weatlier, but up to the present time since July, tJ 
has niit occurred the slightest trace of puerperal fever. 

Might not ihe improved healthiness of tlie patients hai 
from the drainage being put into thorough order and repair ?- 
Under the circumstance in which the drains were found, there c 
be no doubt but that their being again rendered efiecfive i 
have been beneficial to the hospital. The air of the wards i 
always close, oppressive, and bedroomy, which I can onlji 
attribute to want of proper ventilation. On the other hand, 
soon as Dr. Reid's plan of ventilation was permitted lo have a I 
trial, the air in the wards became not merely free from effim 
but has now a remaikably clean, clear, refreshing feel, which ] 
can only compare to the sensation produced on euteiing an emptW 
room which has been recently whitewashed. 

What is the nature of puerperal fever ? It is of the t 

class of diseases as the plague, yellow fever, and the putrid mars 
intermittcuts of tropical climates, &c, ; diseases which essontiallg 
depend on a vitiated state of the blood arising from the introduclio 
of some (usually animal) poison into tiie circulating current. 

Is it communicable in the same way as the diseases to which 

you have alluded? It is. It may in the first instance be 

generated under the ordinary circumstances, which are known to^ 
favour the production of typlioid fevers ; it may be propagated bj^ 
contact, and it may become infectious from the air being chargea 
with efHuvia emanating from the patient or her discharges. " 
this latter point I would, with permission, (|uote a passage from il 
work of my own on tliese subjects :— 

" The lun(^ afford a ready and ample means by which elBuvia may b 
conveyed inio the circulating current, and enables us to account for th 
fact adduced by Dr. Stevens, that in situalions favourable to the produc 
tion of fevers, the blood is frequenlly found in a very unhealthy at ' 
before the outbreak of the disease itself." 

In your practice as a physician, have you had occasion to notice 
ill private bouses defects such as you experienced and struggled 

with at the hospital ? 1 have every reason to believe that in a 

large majority of eases the ventilation of private houses is veiT™ 
inferior to that of our large hospitals, more particularly as regarmJ 
the effluvia from drains, &c. The arrangements also for ventl-«fl 
lating the sleeping- rooms, especially the servants' bed-rooms, arofl 
very defective ; the pecuHar close, disagreeable smell of these latterj 
cliambers must be familiar to all. I 
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These defecls, then, are not confined to ibe houses of the poor, e, Riiby, m.ix 

but oxist also in those of the ivealt.hy ? They do ; and in 

houses which have been built many years, lo a great exient. 

Can you give some instances ? 1 may mention one family, 

the members of which were constantly exposed to ihe effluvia and 
slench arising fL-om bad drains ; they never had a cook rem^n 
with them long without suffering severely in health ; as the state 
of the drains became worse, they all suffered, and at my urgent 
advice removed to a healthy suburb of London wiih ihe most 
marked effects in ihu improvement of health. These defects, as 
regard effluvia and stench arising from defective drainage, exist 
also among houses comparatively or quite new; for instance, in 
the Marylebone district, and even among some of the recently 
built houses of Hyde Park. In the former locality I am at this 
moment attending a lady in her condnenient, whom I have with 
some difBculty rescued from an attack of puerperal fever, which 
threatened to assume the malignant form. On heins summoned 
to hor when in labour, I was struck by the offensive drain effluvia, 
which not only pervaded ihe lower parts of the house, but rose 
perceptibly from the area as I stood at the hall door, and I cannot 
help attributing this attack coming on, under all the favourable 
circumstances of wealth and station, to tlie deleterious influence to 
which I have just alluded. 

Does your experience as a physician enable you to vouch for 
Ihe integrity of the sense of amell as a warning against injuries to 

Ihe public health? 1 consider that it is frequently the most 

useful sense in detecting atmospheric impurities. On many occa- 
sions, especially in midwifery practice, fne sense of smell during 
the short interval in passing from the door lo the patient's bedside 
givesmemore accurate information with regard to the circum* 
st«Dcea under which the patient is placed on many very important 
peists than I can gain by other means during the rest of my visit. 
A crafty nurse niay hide much from the eye, but she can conceal 
nothing from the nose of a medical man who is at all experienced 
ia these matters. In coming home at night, or in the early 
morning, through those streets which consist chiefly of shops, and 
where some of the inmates frequently sleep in ihe basement story, , 
if it has been warm weather, and the window beneath the area 
grating was leil open, the dense effluvia of a close and heated bed- , 
rOem is not merely perceptible, but very offensive. Ou many 
occasions we may detect hy our sense of smell the vicinity of A't J 
Mirer grating, by the effluvia which ia exhaling into the street, ' 1 
although it may be 20 or 30 yards distant, and which I consider to ■ 
b« K strong argument in favour of all these openings into thrf" 
eewers being properly litted with a trap. 
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On the Ph/sical Causes of tlm High Rate of Mortality iat 
pool. By W. H. Duncan, M!D., Phifsician to the Liv , 
lajirmary, ai\d Lectvrer on Medical Jurisprutkiux in the Schot 
of Medicine, Royal Institution. 

It has long been known that where a number of individuals ai 
gathered together nitliin a narrow compass, as in towns, the m< 
tality among them considerably euteeda that uccuiring among 
equal atnoimt of population scatleiad over un extended surface, 
in country distxicls. But it ia only within the last few years, si 
the Begistration Act for England and Wales came into opei-atioi 
that we have been ensbl^ to give preciaion to thi« knowledge 
an appeal to facts upon a large seale, and of undoubted autlior 
by means of whicii we have aacertainod the exact amount of 
diRerenee, and may point, witti confidence, to the causes in whioti 
it has its origin. In the Appendix to the Third Annual Report of 
the Registrar-General, a Statement is given of the relative mortality 
of a town and couatrv population, amounting, in each cuse, to up- 
wards of three milhons and a half, and combuiing the resullv "'^ 
the observations of two vears, 1838-39:— 
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Knglaod ond Wales . 



]7,2S4 3,558,323 

747 3,769,002 
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Another evidence of the greater nnhealthinogs of towns is afforded 
h^ the comparative longevity of the inhabitants of the different dii 
tricis, as shown by the following table, in whicli the proportion 
deaths, out of every 1000, which occurred at the age of 70 at 
upwards, in Devonshire, Doreeuhire, Wiltshire, Cornwall, Soma- „ 
setshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Nortlium- 
berland (except the mining part), and Lancashiro (North of More- 

* 'Hie country ill»fricli included in this Gtatemeut cr,Di|>ritie the cot 
wall, Devonifhite, Doieetahire, Eitex, Glouentir (ewvpl Brintol iiid CJift(_ 
HBiefurd, Norfolk (ejicBpt Notwich), Somerwlshita, Suffolk. Suasai. WBltmolvlnl 
and Wiltihiie. The lowii ilislrictB induJe tli« Metrop,.!''. Bs»i, Birminglmi 
Alton, Bristol 1111.1 Cliflqn, Camhiidge. Cfl.lislf, Derby, Dodlej, Eirfw, 1 
Leitrater. Livr-rpool nnd Wnit D*rby, Manchester und Salfotd, Maidnlone. Nm 
CB»llB-upoa-Tync, NurthRmpton, NotliDglmiiD, SheHiBliI, Stoke-upoo-Trent, Suii 
land, Bad Wolverlimuptda. 
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cambe Bay), is contrasted with the propoition occurring al the i.i-arpooi 
same ages in the metropoliSj Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Di.Kiiia 
and Liverpool. 



To Uii)< it may be added, Ihat the average age at (loath in iwo 
counties (Rutland and Wilu), was 36^ years ; and in four towns 
(Uverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and Bolton), 19 years. 

More than one cause may be assigned Jbr this marked dirterence 
in the mortality of town and country dislricts ; but ibe one great 
tauae, which in its operation seems to absorb all others, is the 
vitiation of the atmosphere of towns ; to eftei;t whiuh a. number of 
agencies are constantly at work. By the mere action of llie liuigs 
of the inhabitants of Liverpool, for instance, a stratum of air sufii- 
cient to cover the entire siuface of the town, to the depth of Ibree 
feet, is daily rendered unfit for tiie purposes of respiration. If to 
this we add Uie changes caused by tlie products of combustion 
fWtm forgea, furnaces, and olh^r liros, mingling with the almo- 
^' Wre fto say nothing of the enormous quantity of gas, oil, and 
" s oighliy consumed in large towns), aud by the escape of 
IS effluvia from manufactories of difTerent kinds, we shall 
e euurufraled the principal sources of the unavoidable vitiation 
the air of towus. 

■But it mupt he remembered that wherever large maeBea of the 
'Dmunity are congivgalcd together, there is a proportionally 
ige amount of vugelable and animal refuse produced, which, in 
fe process of decay, gives out various ga^es prejudicial to healtli, 
^whose effects wiiibe pi-oportioned to the more or less imme- 
ita removal of the matter, or to the attention given to its being 
I disposiHl of as to prevent the escajie of the gases into the general 
Jbnosphere. Further, it has been oliserved that whero a poor 
^piilation is densely crowded, a kind of poisonous matter, of a 
nigllly contagious character, is generated in the system, affeoting 
with typhus and otiier fevers not only tJloge in whom it first origi- 
nates, but spreading with rapidity amid such a population, from 
individual to individual, from house to house, and from street to 
sirael, Coidd the ulmosphere, in such localities, be renewed from 
time to tiniu, tho evil would be diminished j but from the high 
valuo of land in the larger towns which are the seats of industry, 
from the ilesire on the part of builders and landlords lo secure the 
most profitable investment for their money, and from the total 
ignorance or neglect of hygienic principles, the dwellings of the 
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poor have been constructed with ihe uiofit iiolorious inattention 
the means necessary to secure an efficient ventilation, eithei' in 
houses llieniseh'es, or in tlie courts and streets inliahited by 
working classes. It is not my intention to enfer at any length on tha 
consideration of the share which poverty has in augmenting the 
mortality of towns in general, or of Liverpool in pardcular ; but aa 
conclusions drawn from comparative stalcmenis of mortality in 
classes of the population differing very widely in their command 
of the necessaries of life, would be obi-iously liable to suspicion, I 
may state that there is less difference in this respect between the 
town and rural populalion of tJiis counlry ihan might, a priori, be 
supposed. Mr. Farr, iti his first letler to ihe Registrar-Genflrai, 
says, (p. 78) : " The occupations in cities are not more laborious 
than iigriculturc, and the great mass of the town population have 
constant exercise and employment ; their wages are higher, theini 
dwellings as good, their clothing as warm, and their food certainlm' 
as substantial as that of the agricultural labourer. The Poor; 
Law Inquiry, and successive Parliamentary Committee! 
shown that the families of agricultural labourers subsist upon a 
minimum of animal food, and an inadequate supply of bread and 
potatoes. The source of the higher mortality in cities is, iherefore, 
in the iiisalubiity of the atmosphere." On the other hand, it 
appears from a return quoted by Mr. Chadwick, " obtained in 
1836, and presented to ihe Manebester Statistical Society, of the 
cattle passing the toll gates and the meat sold in the markets, that 
the consumption e.velusively amongst tiiis population (the factory 
classes) could not be less Ihan 105 lbs. each person annually^ 
man, woman, and child, or 450 lbs. yearly per family, of butcher^ 
meat alone, exclusivelyof bacon, pork, tish, and poultry."* Be thi 
as it may, it appears from statistical documents presented to Pal 
liament, that the proportion of paupers to the entire populatioa 
is considerably greater in the agricultural than in tlie manu- 
facturing counties ; the 15 principal agricultural counties having I 
pauper in every 8 of the inhabitants, while in the 12 principal 
manufacturing counties the proportion is only 1 in 13. In Lancitty 
shire it is 1 in 11. f 

But although it has been generally believed that large towns 
more unhealdiy than the open country, there has been, until 
lately, a prevalent impression among not only the professional buti 
the lion- professional part of our own community, that, as compared 
with other large towns, Liveipool occupied a favourable place in the 
scale of mortality. The fact, however, is, that judging from the 
annual proportion of deaths to ibe populatioTi, Liverpool is the most 

■ Report nn the Saaatoc; ConditiuD of Ihe Labouring; Populatiaa of Gnafe 
Britain, p. 13^. >| 

t See Appenilix E. to Eighth AddusI Report of the Poor Law Caiiiiiu»ieiien.£ 
and IdbUs cuHipLied Crom it, m Moraiiig Clrroniclc of 5th Kovembiir, 1842. 
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f The proportion of deaths occurring at the a^e of 70 and 
wards, in the different towns, shows nearly the same result ; 
t it is to be remembered that no absolule hiference as to the 
slthfulness of these places can be drawn from this, unless the 
ftiporlionate numbers living at the age of 70 and upwards were 
actly the same in each town. Until the results of the late census 
9 laid before the public, we can have no means of correcily 
Icertaining the proportions living at different ages. 
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jnhealthy toivn in England. The following table gives a view of UTe^mJ. 
r l&ik relative mortality of seven of the principal towns, calculated & i^i,*. 
L,^n the average of the tht«e years IS38-39-40 :— 



[ It is important, also, to bear in mind, that statements of the 
roportionate mortality of different towns or districts do not of 
lemiwlves afford evidettce, which can be absolutely relied on as to 
the comparative healthfulness of those localities; for it is quite 
possible tliat the proportionate mortality of two districts may be 
the Eame, and yet the chances of life (or the average duration of 
life) may be considerably less in the one than ihe other, from the 
fact of a larger proportion of the deaths occurring at an early 
age. The following table,J however, showing the average age at 

* The rateormortUiljin Liveipool and Manchetiuiii deduciiil from the areragB 
oTtbe fire yeui, 1838-42. 

t For CoofeDience' «b1ib I have addled to (hU table a columa eihibiiing llie pro- 
p«itiaa*lB uumbvn at dvalhi belaw the age of five. Theie fadi will Ijc lubae- 
qiwnlljt nUtni to. 

I lice Saoatury Ctport, j). 170, Note. 
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wliich the deaths occurred duriug one year, in five of the prinapl 
towns, confirms tlie fact of the exlreme un health fulness of Liva _ 
pool, already inferred from the table of proportionate mortalitj-. ^ 



MBtropolia, ^ t., Kensigglon, BtrftnJ, WhUcchaptl, and " """'• 

BelkDal-gcecn Unioii'i 26} ycuB. 

LmcU 21 „ 

MiactiestiT SO If 

Bollon -. . 19 „ 

The caiisBS of this unfaroumble pusiiion of Liverpool, both obiM 
f^olulely and relatively, ^vill fae found to be the same as ihossi 
idready indicated as the souicea of llie higher mortality of townsj 
generally, and which appear in Liverpool to reach their maximuiir^ 
degree of intensity. 

rhe popiilation of the parish of Liverpool, by the c 
1 841, amounted to 1^23,054: of whom about 160,000 may 1 
estimated to belong to tlie working classes ; and of these it is w^)^ 
known tliat a large proportion inhabit courts and cellars, the r 
mainder living in houses or rooms to the front of the street. 
COi'RTa, in which so many of the inhabitants of Liverpool residrij 
consists usually of two i-ovvs of houses placed opposite to eacl] 
other, with an mten'ening space of fi'om 9 to 15 feet, and havina 
two to six or eight houses In each row. The court communicated' 
with the street by a passage or archway about three feet mde,- — - 
in the older courts, built up overhead ; and, the farther end b«Dg 
also in many instances closed by a high wall or by the back or siw 
of an adjoining building, the court forma in fact a ml-tle-me witlj 
a narrow opening. Such an arrangement almost bids deSance tt 
the entrance of air, and renders its free circulation through tlii^ 
court a matter of impossibility. When oilier circumstances, to b^ 
aRerwards mentioned, are taken into account, such as tlic deosel 
IKJjJulation and alrominably filthy state of many of the courts, it it 
ousy to understand in what way the construction of these dwelhngil 
may rantribute to swell the mortality of Liverpool. The houspH 
themselves are three stories high, contain three rooms of about If^ 
or 11 feet square, and being built back to back w iih the houses d 
adjoining courts, there is of course no thorough draught. AtL 
enumeration of the court and cellar population of the horoi^h wa^ 
made two years ago, inider the authority of the Town-CoimciM 
when it appeared that there were, in the parish of Liverpftol , — ■ 

Count. IfDoi^B. luknliiiunii. 

1983 coutainiilg lOfi^'i and 39,S34. 

TTiat is to say, more than one-fourth of the whole parochial popuj 
lation, or more than one-third of the woi-king classes, were resid^ta 
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in courts. With regard to Hie character of these couWs, it appeai-s 
from the IU>port of the Coqionition surveyors, thai — 

629, orneuly oiu-thinl, wecedaied at buth aaAt; 

875, Of l»< than ono-bslf, were Open at one end ; ond only 

47S,ot lets than one- ruucth, open at botli ends. 

The CELLARS are 10 or 12 feet square; generally flagged, — 
but frequently havitig only the bare earlh for a floor, — aiia some- 
times less than six feet in height, Therolafrequentlyno window, so 
ihut light and air can gain access to the cellar only by the door, the 
touiif which is often not higher than the level of the street. In such 
ChIuim, ventilation is otitoriho question. They are of course dark; 
and from tlie defective drainage, they are also very generally damp. 
Tlicre is sometimes a back-cellar, used as a sleeping apartment, 
having no direct communication with the external atmosphere, an<l 
deriving its scanty supply of liglB and air solely from the front 
apart mcnl. 

The enumeralion already alluded to showed that there were, iti 
I^e twelvo wards forming ihe parish of Liverpool, — 

liihshibxlCelliirB. luhiliitnylk 

U,2!I4 contnining 20,l(iS, 

ttlusivG of diL' inhabited cellars in courts (of wliich there were 

kI, containing probably "2000 inhabitants). From pretty cxten- 

gti Jata which I haVe in my possession, 1 should be inclined to 

lilik these numbers, bolli of the court and cellar population, to be 

^dw the mark; butae tlioy profess to be from actual enumeration, 

"mi ofcourse bound lotake diem as I find them.* Of the cDlirc 

tabcr of cellars 1617 have the back apartment 1 liave mentioned ; 

|te of 5297 whose measurements are given, 1771, or one-third, 

I from five to six feet deep, — 2324 are from four to five feet, 

1 1302 from three lo four feet below the level of the street; K73, 

wow ihan five-sixths, have no windows to the fiont; and 2429, 

Milt 44 per cent., are reported as being either damp or wel. 

The Streets inhabited chiefly by the working classes are on an 

irage pwliaps about eight yaids in width ; they setduni exceed 

I, iUul are sometimea not more than five yards across. Each 

Use is usually occupied by t,wo or more famUies, exclusive of the 

Ol^r ; and roosl uf tlie densely peopled lodging-houses are situated in 

ieatl'««is. As a general rule, tliehuusesliave no tlicirongh druught, 

^ng fifiqueiiUy buill up against the houses in the courts behind, 

C.Such Ikuug the vicious construction of the dwellings themselves 

jlpointof ventilation, let us next sec what means iheir nnmerouii 

_. mabilanta possess to dispose of the large amount of refuse oi-- 

ganic matter necessarily eliminated, in such a way as to prevent its 

ouiiltimiiiuliiig tUtf almosphcre. In other worcis, is the supply of 

privieH and aah-pils, and the stale of Ibc driiiniige and sewerage, 

^equate to the wants of a. population itliose solid excretions alone 

^(-lunvc of ail other rufuite malter) must amount lo l>etween two 
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and three hunda'd thousaod pounds weekly, or nearly six thoui 
tons annually. 

With regard to ihe first branch of ihia inquiry, it may be stall 
at once that the whole of the cellar population of tlv; parish (up- 
wards of 20,000) are absolutely without any place of dt-'posit for 
their refuse matter. Of the front houses inhabited by tlie \vorkiiiff 
classes, a large proportion are in a similar predicament. I am 
unable, on this subject, to give statistical data applying to the en- 
tire parish, but from an investigation made by Ihe Watcli and 
Scavengers' Comniitt»e, two or three years ago, 1 am enabled to 
state thai in 26 streets of the description referred to, situated*, 
between Scotland-road and Vauxh all-road, and containing ab( 
1200 front houses, not leas than 804, or two-thirds, were wiihi 
either yard, privy, or ash-pit, Altliough the courts are bcl 
supplied in Idjs respect, it may be doubted whether, on the wh< 
their inhabilants derive any advantage from the circumstance, 
each of the larger courts there are usually two privies, with an 
pit between them, situated within three or four feet of the doi 
and windows of the houses at the upper end, and which are 
common property of all the houses in the court. These o 
are of\en in such an abominably filthy and ruinous condition 
make it a matter of wonder, how they can possibly ha used ; the 
ash-pits are entirely uncovered, and Ihe door of the privy is soma- 
times absent, having been broken, or become ddapidated from age. 
In many in^tancL's the inhabitants of the front houses and cellars 
make use of the conveniences in the courts, so that the ash-pits 
generally become full to overflowing, long before the nightmen 
make their appearance to empty them. The consequence is that 
ihe filth, which would otherwise find its way into these receptacles, 
is deposited in the corners of the court, in the entries or back 
passages adjoining it, or in the street itself. The street inhabitants 
who have no offices of iheir own, and who do not or cannot maki 
use of the courls, are driven to deposit in like manner their refui 
in the streets or entries ; so that, in addition to the privies and 
pits themselves, a large surface of the ground within and aboi 
lliese ill-yentilated courts and dwellings is constantly polluting thai 
atmosphere with its noxious effluvia. 

Where there are means of carrying off even the fluid portion 
this superfluity of filth, the mischief would be lessened, 
noxious ingredients would less readily mingle with the air 
such facUity exists, for I do not know of a single court in Liverpi 
which communicates with the street or sewer by a covered draii 
Tile fluid contents, therefore, of the overcharged ash-pits too fre- 
quently find their way through the mouldering walls wliich confine 
dtem, and spread a layer of abomination over the entire surface of 
the court. Ill some instances it even oozes through into the iieigfatft 
bouring cellars, filling them with its pestilential vapours, andj 
rendering it necessary to dig wells to receive it, in order to prevem 
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the inbabilants being inundated, One of these wells, four feet deep, 
6Ued with this stinking fluid, was found in one cellar under the bed i 
where the family slept. I may tueiitioii also an instance of a cellar 
belgagiiig to a cowkeeper not inhabited, but used as a dairy — 
where milk was kept — and which, from the absence of druins and 
sewers, was filled ivitli the poisonous fluid in question, and the air 
of the apartment rendered unfit to breathe. 

But, even supposing the courts to bo properly supplied with' _ 
drains, these would at present be comparativelv useless, from tfarf m 
absence of sewers in the front streets witii wliich they could commu-' J 
iiicate ; for it would of course be out of the question to allow thaiii' ■ 
to discharge their contents into the open streeL Within the laat^f 
twelve years much has been done to improve the sewerage of thd I 
parish, more than 100,000/. baling been expended under a local* I 
Act in the formatioa of sewers ; but these have been prineipallj* I 
main sewers in the leading streets, and a very small proportion m-W 
the bye- streets inbabited by the working classes have as yet pari"'! 
ticipated lu the benefit of the Act. I know not whetlier it is thfJ I 
intention of the Commissioners to extend their patronage to theS^ I 
streets, nor indeed whether they have the power to do so; allhoughi'J 
from the fact of »ome of them being sewei'ed, I infer that the legELl*1 
power, at all events, is not wanting to sewer the whole. It can bfcn 
no matter of doubt that the power ought to exist somewhere, antl^ 
that it should be exercised as speedily as posable. It is far fron^.l 
my wish to cast any reflections on the Coramiasioners of SewersrJ 
ivho, I am sure, have endeavoured to carry out the provisions of tfa<^ 
Act in the way which they deemed mosi beneficial to the town, Itt^'l 
my entire ignorance of their powers, their means, and their plans^ it J 
would not become me to express any doubt as to the wisdom of 
what has bean ali-eady executed under their direction. No doubt 
m^D sewers must be laid down before branches can be formed ; 
and it can only be looked on as unfortunate that in the poor streets 
which are as yet nearly destitute of sewei-s, die necessity for them is 
niudi more urgent tlian in the wider streets where the main sewers 
e been almost exclusively laid down. 

JV'ith tile assistance of the map publislied not long ago by the 
nmtssioners of Sewers, I have made a rough estimate of the 
^ ;be sewers formed under their direction in the inhabited 

sets of Liverpool. The number of inhabited streets in the jjariA 
t (iStiiiiate at 56G, measuring 101,290 yards, or about 574 niilea; 
of which 235, measuring 25J miles, are either wholly or iiartiaHy 
sewei'ed. But these 25j miles are very unequally divided among 
the different classes of the inhabitants; for while of 243 street s, 
measuring about 20 miles, inhabited chieSy by the working popu- 
lation, oidy 56, measuring about four miles, are sewered, «ie pro- 
^Bttion of sewerage in the streets chiefly occupied by other classes 
^H|Bocii>ty, is 179 streets, meaeuring about 21^ miles, out of 323, 
^^to^ring 37i miles. 
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The next clement of movialily (and I believe one of the moat 
iiuportaiit) to wliich I tiave to direct alteiition, is the luiusual 
density of the population of Liverpool. It waa, of course, to be 
expected thatlhe evils arising out of tlio concentration of the popu- 
lation would, etceteris paribus, be aggravated in proportion to the 
degree of coneenti'ation ; and that tliia ia the case with regard b"~ 
Liverpool I shall presently endeavour to show, in so far as the difl 
culty of eliminating the effect of a single cause out of the combio! 
cfiectH of several will permit me to do so. The aggregate der 
of the population of Knglaiid and Wales is in the ratio of __ 
inhabitants to a square mile. The towns of course presen^ 
much higher ratio ; ihe average density of populaiion in the !&,_ 
principal towns included in tlie fir^t table being 5Q45 inliabitauts 
to a square mile — in some cases being considerably above, and in 
Other instances helow, this standard. The following talile, giving 
the ratio of density in five of our most populous towns, shows 
Liverpool, in tliis respect also, ejijoys its usual had pre-eminence :■• 



33.609 
83,224 
100,H99 



b7,iS6 

60,(H)D I 
40,000 ? 



1 am not in possession of information enabling nie to fill up the 
second column of this table accurately, in so far as i-elutes to. Lon- 
don, Birmingham, and MaEichester; but witli regard to tlu; two i 
latter, it is uot probable that they contain within their bouutUriMfl 
any considerable extent of unhuilded area ; and if we assign 40>0wfl 
inliabitants to Btrminghani and 100,000 to Manchester ibr m ' 
square mile of builded area, we can hardly have luiderrated t 
den^ty of their population. The metropolis, including as it dfll 
an extensive range of outskirt, must have a larger allowance maf 
tor ihe open ai'ea within itt) limits, so that the population on i 
builded area would probably not be les.? than 50,000 per square mile. 
Should this estimate approximaLe to ihe truili, ihe towns would 
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relerenee lo ihe density of population on tlieir hiiilded 
areas, nearly in the order of their relative moitality (see Table 3, 
p, 1'25), viz., Birmingham, 40 ; Loudon. 50 ; Leeds, 87 ; Manches- 
ter, 100 J Liverpool, 138. Pailicular portionB of all ijiese towns 
are much more densely peopled than the average here given; but 
it may be doubted wbether any English town could afJbrd examples 
of a greater concent ration of the inbabitanls than exists in one or 
two localities in Liverpool. In a paper published about three yean 
ago in a periodical journal, it is stated that " in some of the inoat 
poptdated parts of Liverpool the rate is so high as 83,262 per 
sqtiare mile ;" and Mr. Farr, in noticing the extraordinary density 
of population in a small portion of London (East and West London 
Uniona), where tliere are nearly 243,000 iiihabitanta to a geo- 
graphical square mile, states tl)at this is " the greatest densitir 
attained in the heart of English cities. " I shall, however, mention. ' 
hy and hye, a distiict of Liverpool containing about 12,000 inhab** 
auts crowded together on a surface of 105,000 square yards, whil^l 
gives a ratio of 460,000 inhabitants lo the geographical aquarBj 
mile; and if we confine the calculation to a smaller portion of ihu I 
district, but still comprising a population of nearly 8000 (on 49,006 1 
square yards), we shall find the inhabitants packed together in tlffi J 
proportion of 457,963 to the geograpliical square mile, beiu^ 
nearly 2| times the maximum density of London, as staled by J 
Mr. Farr. The most densely populated ward of Leeds, tlie on^ I 
other town with regard lo which 1 possess the means of comparisc^ 1 
as to maximum density, gives a rate of only 193,5(X) inhabitanfb I 
per geographical square mile on its builded area. I 

With regard to individual dwellings, it is in the " lodging- I 
houses" — usually situated in liie front streets, but sometimes )Q .1 
tile courts— that Ihe overcrowding of inmates is carried to thp I 
highest pitch. The tvorst description of houses of lliis kuid ai!|D 1 
kept by Irishmen, and they are resorted to by the migratory Irisl^ I 
among others, who may, perhaps, not remain more than a niglftd 
or two in the town, as kdII as by vagrants and vagabonds of W-fl 
difscriptions, lo every room of such houses, with the exception v\ 
the kitchen or cooking- room, the floor is usually coveied with be^V 
steads, each of which receives, at night, as many human beings afi ^ 
can be crowded into it; and this, too, often without distinction tX'm 
sex or ivgard lO decency. But there are cellars, usually the doiibb I 
C^tlare I have disc ribed, which are used for the same purpose ; an^ I 
here the overcrowding is carried still further, if that bo possiblsj 1 
au'l is certainly evESi more prejudicial to the health of the inmatai, 1 
from llw still more defective ventilation of these dark and miserable J 
abodtti. At night the floor of these cellars — often the bare earth — ■ I 
is covered with straw, and there tlie lodgers — all who can aObrd tp I 
pay a penny for the accommodation — arrange themselves as best 1 
they m«y, until scarc*>ly a single availablo inch of space is le^ I 
uiioccupicil. In this way as many as 30 human beings or more ■ 
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are M>tiirl;m» {ncbrd Ugetber aadnTgrouai, eadi i 
pouon whtcli hk iwighbour geoeratcs, aiid (trvMuiiug a pidoir in 
mhoture of the Black H<Je of Calcutta. Eacb indnidual, la the 
ooune of the nigbt, ndates about 300 cubic fest of attnc»|:iteric 
air, reoderiiv it quite unfit for the poipoKs of rt^untioa ; and if 
we cuppose 3D pairof IiaigseDgagea in this process, we shall hare 
9000 cubic feet of air reiMeN«] noxiots doling the period of sleep. 
But the cubic ccmtents of the cellars in quesiion do not. on the 
most liberal compulation, exceed above 210U feel; nhicb is ibe 
■ame thing as to say (bat 30 indiiiduals are furnished with a supply 
of air aufficient for the wants of only seven. Tbe Inspectors ' 
Prisons in England reeommend "not les t)ian 1000 cubic fee 
for every prisoner " as being es^otial to health and tvntilatiou 
and yet here we bate free agents voluntarily immuring themseli 
trilhin a lipace which limits tbem to a su|^ly of 70 feet, or 1 
than one-fourth of tlie minimum necessary for the purposes 
healthy respiration. I :>peak, of course, with reference to the ii 
perfect natural ventilation of the cellars, aided, as this 
mischief is, bv l he pains taken to ei^eliide even a breath of air from 
witfaonl. I date described an extreme case, but it is one which 
every medical man who has practised extensively among tbe poor 
must have hail an opportunity of witnessing; and I believe it may 
he said, without fear of contradiction, that tliere is stiarcely a 
" lodging " hou^ or cellar in tbe town whose inmates are not, as a 
^oeral rule, loo numerous for the breathing space affuixled them. 
The natural consequences follow : — Fever breaks out from time to 
time, and spreads with rapidity among the inhabitants. Nor is 
this the worst ; for, from the migrant character of their popillati< 
these dens become foci which radiate infection not only thruughc 
the town, but to other towns, and to distant parts of tbe count) 
But the evil of overcrowding is not confined to the lodging-tious 
The bouses, botii in streets and courts, are very generally sub-It 
each room being sometimes occuped by one or more faniiliei 
that it is jiot uncommon lo see an apartment 10 or 12 feet sqi 
and, perhaps still more frequently, a cellar of the same dimension^ 
inhabited by 12 or 14 human beings, giving a ratio of cooden- 
Hotion in the case of the cellar (which is lower in the roof) very 
nearly as high as in the case of the worst lodging-cellars juBt 
noticed. In somo districts of the town, inhabited chiefly by (!"' 
lower Irish, whole courts and streets are densely crowded. ~ 
instances of tbe latter will be afterwards mentioned ; at present 
shall only notice a filthy, pent-up court (in Crosbie-street). 
taining 118 inhabitants on an area of 150 square yards, or ( 
I i square yards to eaeli. The average breathing-room during 
night for the entire population of the court would be little mol 
than one-half of what it ought to be, supposing the inhabitants — '' 
ceeded in their allempts to pi'evenl Ihe admission of fresJi air tc 
houses. In thia court 50 cases of fever (nearly one-half of 
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entire number of ii ill abit ants) were attended by the dispensary in a 
single year, besides a consiiierable tiiimber of patients with otber 
diseases. 

By the last Census the number of inhabited houses in Liverpool 
was 32,079, which gives an average of very nearly seven inhabitants 
to each house. The average of the court just mentioned (by no 
means ihe worst that could be adduced) is 15 inhabitants per houses 
and there are some entire streets of small houses where the average J 
including both front and back houses, is nearly as hi^. 

Now all the conditions which I have mentioned, viz., the vicioui ] 
construction of the dwellings, the insufficient supply of out-ofScef % 
and of receptacles for refuse and excrement itious matter, the ab» f 
sence of drains, the deficient sewerage, and the overcrowding of th^ I 
pnpulalion, tend in the same way to increase the mortality of I 
Liverpool, i. e., by contaminating the air which its inhabitants ar« I 
compelled lo breathe. If it is considered that each individual re 
quii'es a daily supply of upwards of 600 cubic feel of pure air t 
maintain the healthy composition of his blood, there will be nodift 1 
ficuliy in understanding why, if 600 cubic feet of tainted air btfl 
supplied to hiiD instead, and that not for one day only or occa^ \ 
sionally, but constantly and habitually, the chance, or rather th4 | 
certainty, is, that he must die before his time. But if we are askeu I 
to point out more explicitly the modus operandi of these causes ii^ J 
increasing the mortality of Liverpool, we reply that they net partly I 
by iiidudng a specific disease, and partly by deteriorating \hi j 
genei-al health of the inhabitants in such a way, as to render tbei9 | 
more prone to the attacks of nearly all diseases, but more particil* L 
iarly of the specific disease alluded to, and also of those orgairi'l 
whieli feel the first brunt of the poison, i. e., the organs a£^ 
'ration, 

'he disease I refer to is fever, — the common fever of this couoj' 1 
which may be taken as a generic term, including the varietie^'4 
typhus, synochus, low adynamic fever, brain fever, nervf'l 
fever, &c-, and which I shall presently show to be the charaofJ 
Tislip disease of the poor of Liverpool, Willi regard to one, ap J 
least, of the conditions noticed, i. e., the congregation of the hihA^I 
bilants within small and pent-up areas, where tlie means of ventila 
lion are denied, {and where, as 1 formerly observed, the atmo- 
sphere is vitiated, not by their respiration only but by the poisonous 
emanations which arise from their bodies,) tliere can be little doubt 
as to its being an efficient cause of fever, the fact being established 
by the concurrent testimony of nearly every medical writer of re- 
pute. The operation of this cause, in its highest intensity, is shown 
— the case of the Black Hole of Calcutia, where, out of 146 humaa 
igs who were confined within a space of about 5000 cubic feet, 
more than 23 survived the night, and these " were said to have 
afterwards attacked with a lever analogous to typhus." The 
RCtii^ in a leas concentrated form, produces the same 
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Hr«i», more (Jowly, it m Ifoe, but DM the les* rortlT, in tbe " bladt 
boles," — ilie crowded courtB, and cellar?, and lodging -boH«e»<- — 
wii)i tiliich Xiferpool abouud«. I could gire matiy examples in 
proof of ihn wrre it not a matter so ooforiously odmitled, both in 
theory ami in fad, thai it wottid be a needing ocmpation of yavr 
ttRiP fa do so. One or two instances are DKTtfioned in my Report 
to ibe Poor Law CominUsMyner? on the sanaloiy rooiditinn of 
iJrf-rpool, in which are also introduced Kitne other particulars and 
illiiflratiom of (he nibject, which 1 have therefore abstained from 
repeating here. Formerly. — before altentioo was paid to vpirtila- 
lion in we construction of our public buildings destined for t"' 
reception of lai^e numbers of inmates, — fever was oerer absa 
from oor crowded gaols, and hospitals, and barracks ; while t 
transport ships seldom made a rovagc irithout losing a consideralq 
propoMton of the troops, from the same disease. So much was tl 
the case, thai the disease obtained a speeiGc name from the c 
elartce, — " gaol fever," " hospital fever,'' " ship fever," ' 
fe^'er," being terms constantly met with iu medical writings. Eit 
where th« individuals who generate the poison remain free Irom I| 
eflects, they may communicate the f-ver to others, as was the c^ 
in what is known, from tlial circumslance, as (he Black Assize S 
Oxford in 1577, where the Lord Chief Baron, the sheriff, and about. 
300 more, (all who were present in ihe Court,) were infected by the 
prisoners, and di<xl within 40 hours; and also in the famous 01^ 
Bailey seKton of May, 1750, in which most of those present wI MB 
occupied one side of the Court, (including the Lord Mayor, two 4M 
Ihe judges, and one of the aldermen on the bench,) so as to recnnH 
the emanations from the prisoners' bodies, contracted fatal typhua^| 
As illustrating the effect of overcrowding in the wards of hospjIB 
tals, it will be sufficient to quote the experience of the late M|fl 
Pearson, a surgeon of eminence, attached to the Lock Ho^ital l9 
London, who "uniformly observed, when more than a certajfl 
number of patients were placed in any of the wards, fever becas^| 
prevalent in the establishment ; and from repeated observation tfl 
this fact, he was induced to restrict the number of beds in ea(^| 
ward, and never afterwards witnessed the recurrence of fever in I^H 

It is still a disputed question amon^ the medical prof^ssiolfl 
whether the malaria arising from the accumulation of tilth fi'Q'^l 
decomposing animal and vegetable matter, such as the contents jB 
ash-pits and cesspools, — is sufficient in itself to geneniie fevwfl 
Although there are numerous recorded instances in favour of d^| 
afflrmativft, and many high authorities support that side of lUH 
question, I am myself inclined to doubt whetner this is an efRcie^| 
cause of fever, independently of other circumstances. But thereof 
no difference of opinion as to the most important point in this isB 
qniry, i.e.. as to tho fact of these exhalations favouring, in ttfl 
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poared in a locality where they abound. It k admitted on all hands ' 
iJiat, although this contlilion may nol suffice to originate feverj it i 
invariably promotes its rapid extension. 

As to the influence of deficient ventilation, I may refer to the 
coniparulive absence of fever in our prisons, and workhouses, and 
hospitals, since lhe proper principles of construction have been 
better understood ; as well as to the improvement, in this respect| i 
in certain siiuations in large towns, where densely-peopled localitieg ■ 
Itave been opened up, and streets carried through them $o as to fl 
admit a freer circulation of air. I may mention one instance of lhis,-fl 
kind in Mrerpool, — St. Andrew-street, — througli which a prettjf ■ 
wide si reet wa» carried) some years ago, with the effect of diminishi*' ■ 
ing, to a conaderable extent, the number of fever cases occurring fl 
there. Doctors Barker and Clieyne, in their History of the FevoT I 
Epidemic in Ireland, in 1817-18, state a remarkable instance of a ■ 
ward in St. Patrick Dun's Hospital, by the pecuharity of its COO7 m 
struclion — affording unusual facilities for ventilation — protecting thtf I 
attendants upon the sick from the effects of contagion. When tb^ fl 
liospiiiil, " by agrfcment with Government, contained 100 palteata « 
in fever, lhe male ward (the one in question) was crowded, conlalDy I 
ing -14 patients, yet only one nurse was affected with fever ; at tlie I 
same period, the nurses in attendance on lhe female patients, wh» I 
were certainly not so much crowded together, were continuatl* M 
taking Iho complaint, and generally had jtwith severity." On thil I 
subjvct I shall merely add an example to the same effect, meiH I 
rioned by Mr. Ciiadwick in his Report on the Sanatory ConditioD m 
of ibe Labouring Classes in Great Britain, He says there is ii ■ 
Glasgow, attached to one of the factories, "an ossemblage ^ffl 
dwellings for their work-people, called, from ite mode of construe^' ■ 
liun and the crotvd collected in it, the Barracks. This building I 
r.ontalhed 500 persons; every room contained one family. Tb^ I 
consequences of this crowding of the apartments, which were badly I 
ventilated, and the filth, were, thai fever was scarely ever absetu I 
from the building. There were soraetinies as many as seven casefl, I 
in one day. and in the last livo months of 1831, 1 here were 57 easeO' ■ 
in the building. All attempts to induce the inmates to ventilate m 
ihoir roomnwere inoffeclitid, anil the proprietors of the work, on ihe'fl 
rpcommendation of Mr, Fleming, a surgeon of the district, fixed 1^ I 
Mmplu tin tulie of two inches in diameter into the ceiling of ^^cb .1 
room, and these lnl>es led into one general lube, the exll-emity «■ 
wliioh was inserted into the chimney of the factory furnace. Btf ■ 
lhe perpetual draught tlius produced upon the atmosphere of ea(^ I 
roimi, tlic inmates were compelled, whether they would or not, to I 
breutiie pura air. The effect was, that during- the ensuing eigh^ M 
years feverivas scai-cely known in the place. The cost of remeiJiaf I 
previously applied in the public ho^piials to the fever cases, coti' ■ 
linually produced m described in the Uarraclts, was Staled by I>f I 
C«mawtyfan«-aflijrdgdB atnkingwiatrgrt ^ot^wp^f l^|TjSfi|||J 
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of prevention." (p. 107.) It is ihe more airy and better ventilnU 
coriililion of the dwellings of the wealthier classes which explaff 
ibe fact, that when fever does happen to he introduced there | 
contagion, il is hardly ever known to spread ; while in the bac 
ventilated houses of the poor, it seldom stops with the indiridiial Q 
attacked. In the former case, the fever-poison is at once freely 
hited and speedily carried off; in the laltcr case, it acc 
until the whole almospliere of the dwelling becomes impregnat 
with the noxious virus. 

The causes I have mentioned are in opeiation, more or less, in* 
almost every town, and if it be true that they are influej^al in the 
production or extension of fever, we should exi>ect to find llmt 
disease more prevalent in towns generally than in the country, 
wiiere the effluvial gases are more at liberty to follow the bent of 
tbeir niilure, and diffuse themselves through the circumambient 
atmofpherewith velocities inversely proportioned to the square roots 
of their densities. And this we find to be ihe case. Comparing 
ihe number of deaths from fever in two years, in the towns and in 
the country districts comprised in ihe first table, ive find (here wens 
10,930 in the former, and only 6,515 in (he lalter; ihe proportion 
being about 168 in the lowns lo 100 in the country districts, 
(which include, however, a numberof towns of inferior magnitude). 
Further, if il be true that these causes act with greater enei^y ill 
Liverpool than elsewhere, their effect or fever ought also to appear m 
a greater ratio ; and this, too, we find to be the case. Preiiously.h 
the publication of the Reports of the Registrar- General, I slated a| 
belief, foujidcd chiefly on the Records of di^)ensary practice, that I,J 
25 of Uie working population of Liverpool was animally affected w" 
fever, and that this probably afforded a liigher ratio than any oth( 
town in England. This estimate is confirmed by the following tabli 
showing the numberof deaths from fever, in the five principal townaM 
England, during the whole period (3^ years) comprised in theRef" 
trar- General's pubhshed Reports : — 

Tib LB 8. 



BirmJitghBin 
Lfi!i\» (Parlismen 

Melropoli. .... 9,150 169,379 

M iiDchratisi (three resro) 1 , 1 '.' I 1 9 , U69 

Liveniool and Wi-st )i,060 33,022 

De. by. 
L.v-n-"l (Pa».10 . 

" E«clu»!v« nt scarlet fcvec anil Iha eianthtmala. 

+ This givOB 513 jeatly for Iha parish alone ; and ns the morialily of frvi 
Liveipoul IS nut mote than 1 ia 12 or 15 caie>, 513 deaths »il! rtpresciit about 7I)(| 
cases of fevor, wliich, inultiplied by 25, will yield mace lliaa the i 
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IiwqMol atid Wi-st Derby include a rural population of about 
lOO bpyontl that of the nitmicipai borough, but notwithstanding 
it presents a larger proportion of difaths from fever than any 
r town, not only eis conipared willi tJie popidalioii but with the 
I number of deatlia from all causes. In tlie parisli of Liverpool, 
proporlioQs are as high as 1 in 407 of the population annually, 
6'78 per cent, of the total deaths, — while the proportion in ibc 
nwre thinly-peopled and better- ventilated subtirba is oiJy 1 in 1037 
of the population, and 403 per cent, of the total deaths. 

But the operation of these physical causes is not confined to ihe 
eration or extenaioji of fever. When acting with a less degree of 
nsity, there may still be sufficient to affect the general health ; 
i, iu fact, they do deteriorate the health of those exposed to their 
pence, and call into action the latent germs of other diseases. It 
iuld be a waste of lime to point out the way in whicli the general 
kith is injured bv the habitual respiration of contaminated air, hut 
a« are oneortvvndiseai^es whose existence seems specially favoured 
Ty this circums'aitce, and to these alone I shall call your attention. 
The first I shall notice is consumption. 

It seems natural to expect that tiie organs with which the foreign 

|seon» ingredients of the atmosphere come more immediately into 

■tact, and whose blood-vesseU they must enter on tJieir passage 

» the system, should feel in a distinctive manner their noxious 

hience ; and this a priori expectation is strengthened by obsena- 

1 both in man and animals, as well as by experiment on the 

It has been obsened that where individuals breathe, 

JMtually, impure air, and are exposed to tlie other debilitating 

Jses which must always influence, more or less, the inhabitants 

Mark, filthy, and ilt-veniilated dweUings, scrofula — and con- 

ptptioii, as one of its forms — is veiy apt to be engendej-ed, even 

Bre the hereditary prcdispo^don to the disease may be absent. 

_efossor Alison, ouo of the highest authorities on this subject, 

parks:— "It is hardly possible to observe separately Ihe ell'ect 

limal economy of deficiency of exercise and deficiency of 

, these two causes being very generally applied together, 

.1 olleil in connexion wilh imperfect nourishment. But it is 

l^ectly ascertained, on an extensive scale, in regard to the 

' tbitauts of large and crowded cities, as compared with the rural 

nilation of tlie same climate, — first, that their mortality is very 

ffcll greater, especially in early life, and the probabih^ of life 

V much less ; and, secondly, tiiat of this great early mortality 

[•large towns, a very large pi-oportion is caused by scrofulous 

"pBse, And from llwse two facts it evidently follows, tliat 

kieiicy of fresh air and of exercise are among the most powerful 

3 the most important, because oOen the most remediable, of the 

11 which itie scrofulous diathesis arises."* Sir James 
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The Effect on AitimaU in Confinement. 



tttrniMi. Clark, who has written the best monograph on ponstiniplion m<« 
nr, DuBOM. language, regards " the respiration of a deteriorated atmosphere 
one of the most poiverfid cadsea of tuberculous cachexia," (i. 
the constitutional affection which precedes the appearance of eoifc 
sumption). He aayi», "If an infant born in perfect health, and af 
the healthieat parents, be kept in close rooms, in which free ventila- 
tion and cleanlinoss are neglected, a few monllis will ofTen suffice 
to induce tnberciilous cachexia." "There can be no doubt," he 
adds, "that the habitual respiration of the air of ill- ventilated and 
glootny alleys in large towns is a powerful means of augmenting the 
hereditaiy disposition to scrofula, and even of inducing such a 
dispositioii de novo. Children reared in the workhowaes of this 
coinilry, and in similar establishments abroad, almost all become 
scrofulous, and this more, we believe, from the confined irapui 
almosphere in which they live, and the want of active esercia 
than from defective nourisliment."" "Hie same dislinguishi 
physician has actually succeederl in inducing consumption in ral 
bits, by confining ihem in a cold, dark, damp, close situation, ai 
supplying them with innutiltious food. Monkeys present the 
phenomenon in this couniry, where they are often crowded togel 
during the winter in a confined and heated atmosphere, and wh( 
true tubercular consumption commits more extensive ravages 
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tho human race. It is 



kttown, also, that this malady is very prevalent among the cows 
wtiich supply milk to the inhabitants of some large towns, where 
they are immured during part of every vcar in dairies perfectly 
closed, and which, being too small for the number of animals they 
contain, soon become filled with heated, vitiated air, for the re- 
moval of which no proper provision is made. This is remarkably 
the case with the cows belonging to the milkmen of Paris, which 
are annualty carried off by consumption in considerable numbers. f 
A confirmation of the influence of this cause is afforded by the 
exemption of the horse from consumption, although frequently 
placed in the same circumstances with the cows, but with intervals 
of exposure to fresh air and the enjoyment of exercise. Where a 
number of horses, however, are collected together in ill-ventilatpif 
Stables, Ihey may become consumptive. Mr, Chadwlck says, thatfl 
discovery of this kind " was onlylatiily made as to the effect of d 
fective ventilation on the cavalry horses, in some of tiieGovernnw: 
barracks in England; and it is stated diat a sanng of severi 
thousand pounds per aimum was effected by an easy improvemel 
of Ihe veniiiation of the barracks near tho metropolis." (p. 104.) 1 

» Cyclo].. of Pruct. M*(!lciiie. it. 310. 

f Kapport a M. 1« I'ttfut Jb Poli.'e. »i.r In Poinmelierii nil Plithi^ia Pu1mo 
it*! Vacliei, LnitiStesile Pnrii bH1i'« Hliviront; in Annalts d'HyRifiiB. xl. 447. 
H«porter tay>,,— '' Th« nnljr mcAilir* irliich lite aitminiilralixti i-nn lake fo dim 
the evil, U to direct thu keqieis In pcuvide veiy nide and veijr lul'ty itables fur 

u Dtdet Ihiit thoY rOBy eontain Ihe nuuiitity uf sit ntccssBiJ ftr lli« raaiiiri 
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Before slating llie proportioTi of deaths from consiimptioii in 
Liverpool, it will be pi-oper to say a few words as lo the nature 
of the effluvia arising fiom privies, cesspooh, &c. The principal 
gas given out from these deposits is sulpliuretled hydrogen, the 
most dendly of the gaseous poisons, livo or three aihic inches 
causing instant death when injected into a rein, or into the chesl, 
or benealh the skin of animals, A rabbit died in ten minutes 
after being enclosed in a bag containing sulphuretted hydrogen, 
although its head was left free so as to allow it to breathe the pure 
atmosphere. Nine quarts injected into the intestines of a horae, 
as a common clyster, killed it in a minute; and I have heard it 
stated that it is diFficnIt to keep horses in high condition in the ini" 
nteiliate neighboiirliood of large prii-ies, where sulphuretted hydrt>- 
gen 19 abundantly given out, Even when largely diluted with 
atmospheric air, it retains, in a great degree, its nosious properties. 
A dog was killed by being made to breathe a mklure of 1 part of 
this gas with 800 parts of common air; and air containing only 
l-1500th part of sulphuretted hydrogen proves speedily fatal ttf 
small birds. If the principal ingredient of these emanations is 
capable of exerting such destructive agency, we should expect it (o 
have shown its effects occasionally on the men employed in clear- 
ing out t ho places where it accumulates. Various instances of this 
kind are on record, in some of which immediate death followed 
tile incautious inhalation of the effluvia in a concentrated foi-m ; 
and in others, where the gases were more diluted, the persona 
breathing them bi^came faint, delirious, and insensible, or were 
attacked with convulsions, even where they nltimately recovered. 
The most remarkable examples of this kind have occurred In 
Prance, where the contents of the Fossfs tFaisaticc are allowed to 
accumulate for a long period : but it is not a great manj' years 
since four men felt victims to the poison while engaged in clearing 
out a privy near Brompton; and still more recently an accident of 
a similar nature happened at Clapham. — Twenty-three children, 
belonging to a boariing-Bchool at that place, were simultaneouslV 
attacked with violent irritation of the stomach and bo\vels. convul- 
sive twitehings of the muscles, and excessive prostration of strength; 
and two of them died in about "24 hours. The symptoms were 
ascribed, by the medical attendants, lo the inhalation of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen from the contents of a foul cesspit, which had _ 
been scattered over a gartlen adjoining the children's play-groundf ■ 
Although these effluvia are breathed by tlie inhahiiwits of oitpfl 
courlK and back streets in a state, of course, of extreme dilution, nWJ 
cannot suppose that they are on thai accoimt entirely harmleSafS 
U'hat. in a concentrated form, is so very deadly, must, m a dilutflftV 
slate, be injurious to health. I 

The influence of this and of the other unfavourable conditions of 
the residences of the working classes will, of course, be felt most 
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ihe powers of nature are unable to wage an unequal war whii 
such a nuiuerou^ ctJiort of morbific agencies. Infancy, in par- 
ticular, will fall an easy vicrini. The records of foundling. 
hoapilaU, workhouses, and other public institutions abundant" 
show the especially injurious influence of impure air during 
period!^ of infancy and childhood. One way in which it increi 
the morlality of infants is by inducing convilsionSj in conseqi 
of the pecuhar inilability of the nervous system at that age. In 9 
paper read before the Medical Section of the British Associalion, 
in 1834, it was slated, on ihe authority of the Registrar of th© 
Lying-in-Hospital of Dublui, that in 1781, owing to the inipuritr 
of the air in the wards, " every sixth clnld died within nine dai 
ufler birth, of convulsive disease; and that after means of thorouj^ 
ventilation had been adopted, the mortality of infants in the fi; 
succeeding years was reiluced to nearly one in twenty." D) 
Andrew Combe, in his Tr{<atise on the Management of InTa 
quotes an equally striking instance from Mr. Maclean's account 
his visit to St. Kilda in 1838. " After remarking that the popul 
lion of St. Kilda is diniinishing rather than increasing. Ml 
Maclean slates that this unusual result is partly owing to tni _ 
valence of epidemics, but chiefly to the excessive mortality whi( 
is at all times going on in infancy. ' Eight out of every 
children,' he says, ■ die between the 8th and 12th days of th« 
existence !' On peniaug this statement, the reader will iiatui 
be disposed to wonder what poisonous qualily can infect Ihe air 
soil of St. Kilda, to cause such a li-emendous destruclion of life 
and will infer that here, at least, there must be some powerfulli 
deleterious influence at work, which human means cannot 
fully cope with. So far, however, from this being the case, Mr. 
Maclean expressly slates, that ' the air of the island is good, aiul 
the water excellent J ' that'thero is no visible defect on the part of 
Nahire;' and that, on the contrary, 'the great, if not the only,' 
cause is the filth amidst which they hve, and the noxious efl^- — ^ 
which pervades iheir houses.' In proof of this, he refers to 
clergyman, who lives exactly as Ihose around him do in i 
respect, except as regards the condition of his house, and who has" 
family of four children, the whole of whom are well and healthy, 
whereas, according to ihe average mortality around him, at lef 
three out of the four would liave been dead within the first fbrlnigl 
When it is added, that ihe huts of the natives are small, low-roofe 
and without windows, and are tised, during winter, as stores for tl 
collection of manure, which is carefully l^d out upon the floor 
trodden under foot till it accumulates to the depth of several fe 
the reader will not hesitate to concur in opinion with Mr. Macleai 
and admit that had Ihe clergyman's children been subjected to "■ 
i-ame uiismauageraent as those of the oiher islanders, the prol _ 
tiilily is, that not one of them would have survived," (p. 1^ 
A jjassiige to the aofoa eflect may be quoted from SAt. Cbadffi' ' 
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*port. Speaking of workhouses, sclioola, &e., he says, (p. 1 19); — 
Since Ihe attention of medical men has been suQicienlly directed 
lo Ihe subject, tlie explanation has become complete of many 
deplorable cases of general ill health and mortality in such places, 
attributed at first to deficiency or bad quality of food, or to any 
cause but ihe Irue one, — want of ventilation. A striking illustra- 
tion of this was afforded in the case of a large school for children 
(luring the years 1836 and 1837, us recorded in the second voUini«„_ 
of the Poor Law Reports. Such general failure of health, aiif 
such mortality, had occurred among the children as to attract puli^ 
lie notice, nntl the animadvei-sions of many medical men and otherfl 
who visited the schooU; but by most the evil was attributed chiefljjj 
to faulty nouriahnieut; and it was only after the more complete cvm^ 
amination made by the direction of the Board, that the diet wa%J 
found to be unusually good, but the ventilation very imperfec^^ 
Suitable changes were then made; and now, in the some spacit^ 
where 700 children were by illness awakening extensive sympathy^ 
1 100 now enjoy e.vcellent health." 

I have already shown the high ratio of infantile mortality in town^S 
generally, and pointed out the fact that Liverpool, in this respeo^^ 
surpasses all our English tmvns ; 53 out of every 100 children borfM 
dying before die completion of their fifth year. — (See Table 4, p. 1 25.)' I 
The following table shows the proportionate number of deaths froi^l 
consumption, and fi'oni convrilsions, in Liverpool and in the fouf I 
other largest tuwna Jn England, during the three years 1838- 
39.40 :_ 
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In the column of convulsions I have included the deaths fionj.) 
teething (710 out of the 3365 in Liverpool), because "teeihin^^l 
very generally causes death by convulsions ; and ilie (liseaae in thiji'f 
case might be registered under either title; and because the pra<|J 
disposing cause ol death in both coses is the same, i. e., excessiv«|H 
irritability of the nervous ayslem. The nnmbeis in Ihia coluraaX 
embrace children, or rather infants, almost exclusively, 8"22 out of J 
869 dcatlis in one year from convulsions alone, in llie parish of J 
lJterj:oijl, having occurred within the first twelvemonth after birth. -T 
it will be observed thai, in this division of the table, 'he difTereat J 
Utain their accustomed positions ; the mortality graduatlyfl 
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rwin^ from 5} pur cvut. pf the total deaths, and I in G45 of 1 
iiupuUtiori >D Birmingliutn to 15 per eeiii. of the draihs. and I in 
188 of ihe populaljoii in Liverpool. Amoug Ihe 8^,000 indivi- 
cluale brrathing ihv purn' aii- or the snrrauDdiitg disirict of West 
Derby (inclwUnf, liowe^er. TostHh Park, Edo;« Hill, &c.), itw 
dt-Mhs from tliH aaust^ are only I in ^34. 

In tile firsi dtvi-ion of the taWe (cousumptioD) the usual order 
is somewhat dt>parinl from. Birminaham ginng precedence to 
Lonilon (uid Leeds, and ranking next to Manchester in pmnt of 
absolute mortality from this disease, and next to Liverpool as re- 
gards relative morialtty. i. e., the proportion of the total deatb* 
caused by consumption. Liverpool occupies its usual position itl 
the foot of the tabtp. I n London, the mortality from consumptron 
is I3i p^ cent, of the toliil mortitriiv, and 1 in 246 of tbe popula- 
tion ; in Liverpool and Wt-st Dt-rby it is ti»arly 18 per cent, of the 
deaths, and 1 in 156 of the population anmially. 

The seeming anomaly with regard lo Birmingham, so elatlling 
al fir^t sight, may be explained, in a great measnire, by the nature 
of the occupations iti which so large a nimiber of tlie working classes 
in that town are engaged. Of these, the process of '■ dry griuding," 
especially needle-pointing, maybe mentioned as being particularly 
apt to induce consumptiau, from the inhalation <^ the metallic par- 
ticles projected info the air. The Committee of Physicians and 
Surgeons who reporte<l on the sanatory slate of Birmingham, men- 
tion also " the dusly employments of pearl button- making and of 
the brass-fomidry as producing detrimental effects on the air-pas- 
sages. The process of lackering metals they believe also to be very 
>inn*Milthy. This proceeding is carried on iu hot rooms, the aUiio- 
sjjhere of which is extremely impure, generally by young females, 
great numbers of whom become tbe victims of consumption," p. 
!J16. ^Vere the comjiarison between Liverpool and Birmingliatn 
in this respect confined to females, comparatively few of whom are 
enf^aged iu tliese unhealthy proccsseii, the result would be much 
more favourable to the latter lown; for, if we contrast the propor- 
tioiiale numbers of male and female deaths rcspei;lively, from con- 
t^umplioii, to the total male and female deaths iu the two towns, we 
Hhall titid that in Liverpool the proportion of females to males is as 
9925 to 1000, while in Birmingham it is as low as 919 to 1000. 
So, ill a jiaper published in one of the journals, about three years 
ago, and written, 1 believe, by Mr. Farr, it is stated that the pru- 
porlinn uf deaths of females from consumption was, '' for England 
and Wales, 1 in 431 ; for the Metropolis, 1 in 464 ; for Birming- 
ham, I in 404; lor Manchester, 1 in.392 ; and for Liverpool, 1 in 
298, of the female inhabitants; giving an advantage of nearly 50 
per K^nt. in favour of London over Liverpool." It is probable Uiat 
tji« deaths from this disea:4c in London are somewhat diminished 
by the large proportion of the wealthier classes among its inha- 
bitants, tvhose means enable them to a\'ai) themselves of tlio chance 
A^rded by removal to a mik 
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Bupposuti that consumption U parliciilarly prevalent among tbij 
factory jiopulauon ; but tliis ulea. st-ems to be discountenanced by 
die fact of the lower ratio of this disaase in Leeds und in Manches- 
ter tliaii in Liverpool, whert! ue huve only one solilury mill. At all 
eventii, whatever inHuence the abseiicti of this cause may exert, it k 
more than coutiterbalauced by the influence of otlier causes which 
are unfortunately prtsf nt and in active operation. 

If the conditions noticed in the former pai 1 oi' thin paper really 
contribute to tbt^ high rate of mortality in Liverpool, we ought to 
Jiud other large tuwm (whose rale of mortality is lower) better 
tiitiiatcd in those respecU; and liiere can belittle doubt thatsnch is 
the case. I shall conti-ast, in as far aw I have tliu tiieans of doing 
BO. the condition of LiveiiKiol witli tliat of Manchester, whons nior- 
laliiy ia ihe highest (excepting Liverpool), and of Birmingliam, 
whose mortality is the lowest, of all the large provincial towns in 
Kngland. A perusal of the evidence taken by the Select Com- 
mittee onlhii Health ofTowns will satisfy any one that, ui Liverpool 
and Alancherter, which are iJie most unhealthy towns in the king- 
dom, the state of the dwellings of the working classes is also worse 
than in any olbei' town in England; but that, in this reepect. an 
Willi as in ^x)i at of mortality, Liverpool isstlU lower in tlie scale than 
Manchester. 

In the first place, LiverjKwl appears to have a larger amount of 
cellar [Kipulation tlian any othei' town. A tier u careful investigar 
tion of ttie cellar i-usidences, both here and in MaiicluMler, by the 
Statietic^l Society of the latter town, about seven years ago, they 
estimated the pro{K>rtioQ of the working clas^ses iuliabiting cellai's 
iu Liverpool at 20 per cent., in Manchester at 11| ))ur cent., and 
in Salford at only 6 per cent, In Birminghatu, tlie most healthy 
of all the large towns, it a[^eai-s that tliere are no cellar residenle 
whaluver. lite Committee of Physicians and Surgeons who drvw 
up tlw re|Kirt on the sanatory condition of tliat town siale : — " Our 
inquiries liave not enabled us to diacovor a Mingle example of a cellar 
»i«.'d na a dwelhng in Biruiingiiam. We have requested some vigi- 
lant oiBci^'i's of police to dL>Kover jf. in any part of the boroiigli, 
collars are used as dwelUngs ; and the result of their inquiiiss hae 
confirmed our own observaliona on tliia point" The cellars in 
Manchester, while they are not so numerous as in Liverpool, seem 
lo he at the same time lew obnoxious jn their construction. Mr. 
RidduU ^Vood, wlio examined them In both placat, saye, in his 
evidence before the Committee on die Heahh of Towns. — " My im- 
Miou is, that diey are not nearly so numerous in MaticbesUir as in 
erpool. Bad a» thpy are, tliey are of a superior description, as 
u light and ventilation go." (2'MO.) 

liavd not been able lo nieetwilJk any estimate of the number of 
ividualo iuhubiling courts in Mancliestcr, but tliey apiicar to be 
hm nutnerouH than in Liverpool. Mr. RiddallWoid, in answerto 

ijue<lion ^2212), ".Arc lliere many courts hi Manchester?" re- 
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the Hand-loom Weaver Comniiasionere, states, " tijat sort of cori- 
fitruction ih l^ss common in Manchester than in Birmingham." 
(1273.) In Birmingham, a very large proportion of the labouring 
classes (not less than 49,016, according to the estimate of the phy- 
sicians and surgeons) reside in courts, or villages, as they are termed 
by the inhabitants ; but, although the older courts are desctibed as 
bnng "for the moat part narrow. filthy, ill ventilated, and badly 
drained," they seem, on the whole, to be superior to the courts of 
Liverpool. The description quoted above does not apply to the 
newer portion of Birmingham ; and with regard even to the old town, 
Mr. Wood states llial, in this respect, " as compared witli other 
places, it is much superior." (2278.) Btit even were it otherwise, 
there is another point of difference which would prevent the mal-coii- 
struction of the courts bein* productive of the same amount of mis- 
chief as in Manchester or Liverpool ; i. e., the much smaller number 
of inhabitants who are pent up within an equal space. Mr. Wood 
states, in answer to the question (2268), "The state of their dwel- 
lings (the humbler classes at Birmingham) is supposed to be a great 
deal better than that of the poorer classes at Manchester and many 
Lancashire towns ?" — " Very much belter. In the first place, I 
rarely met with any dwellings at Birmingham in which more tlian 
one familv resided ; each family had a separate dwelling, and thi 
were not let off in flab, as they are in Manchester and Liverpool[ 
a very great extent." And die Committee of Pbyadans and Surge 
say, "We cannot but believe that the comparative exemption of 
inhabitants of this populous town from contagions fever may be 
some measure owing, in addition to other causes, to the circumstai 
of almost every family baring a separate house, although a lar{___ 
portion of these houses are tutuated in courts, aiid are built back to 
back," p. 196. In Manchester, Mr, Wood says, " Although a veiy 
large number of the working classes reade in houses with separate 
rooms in the same house, the majority reside in separate houses." 
(2319.) This could certainly not be said of Liverpool. In pouit of 
general denaty of popidation, it will be remembered that Liverpool 
considerably exceeds all other English towns, liaving 100,000 inha- 
bitants to tne square mile ; while Manchester has only 83,000, ai ' 
Birmingham not more than 33,000 to the squai'e mile. 

During the investigation made by the Special Board of Health*! 
Maiicheslei- at the time when cholera prevailed in this country, it wi 
discovered that of 6951 houses inspecLed, 2221 (or nearly one-third) 
were without privies, so that in this respect Manchester is probably 
little better of!' than Liverpool. Birmingham, however, seems to be 
more favourably situated, for Mr. Riddall Wood, in reply to ifc 
question (2287-8), " Did you take notice whether there was attebj 
tion paid to the privies or cesspools, or whether they were in.jtj 
neglected state ?" says, " My impression was favourable in respeo! 
to Birmingham, as compared with other places." — He makes Hbjti 
same remark in his evidence with regard to the drainage. " Genbi 
lally qaakiog," he saya, " the streete and the draJoage in Birarf^ 
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hftm are ver\' supeiior to tjirwc in Manchester and other towns in 

Lnncnsliire.' (2269-) "I made frequent inquiries of the inha- i 
l>itants of the courts, an<l found much fewer complaints (as respect* 
drainage and sewerage) ; that may be partly owing to its stuation ; 
it is all on inclined planes. Manchester lies on a dead lerel, or 
nearly so; of course the situation of Birmingham is better." (2279._) 
'• I know there was under- ground drainage mall the leading street! 

of the town, and tliere were soughs lying along the sddea of ttit j 

stret'ts, covered over. (2280.) In like manner the Committee of 1 

Physicians and Surgeons say, in their Report, " The present 1 

sewers are numerous and large, and the principal streets are woll I 

drained." (P. 192.) Mr. Hodgson of Birmingham, one of the wit- j 

nesses examined by the Select Committee of the House of Com- ] 

mons, remarks that " there exists in the town a body of commis- ] 

sioners, possessing conadcrable powers with reference to tlie erection I 

of buildmgs, the sewerage, and so on;" and "that power is J 

extremely well exercitied, and becoming more so every day.'* | 
(2974-5.) In Manchester the sewerage .seems to be much on a 
par with that in Liverpool, for althougli Mr. Cobden, in reply to 
the Select Committee, says, (1831), " In those parts of Manches- 
ter which are under the management of commissioners appointed 
for the purpose, I should say the streets are as well cleansed and 
soughed as any town can be." Mr. Wood gives a more quahfiud 
opinion. He says (2216), the state of cleansing and sewerage in 
Manchester is " decidedly bad j to say worse than Liverpool, would 

perhaps be going too far, but quite as bad." In a Ueport of tho I 

Commissioners of Sewers which ajipcarcd some time ago in the J 

" Mimchester Guardian," it was slated that the length of slieets I 

sewered in tho township of Manchester was upwards of 22 mile^' I 

which gives a ratio to tile population somewhat higher than in iJia | 

case of Liverpool, I have no means of knowing the proportion of ] 

sewered streets inhabited chiefly by the working classes in Man- j 

Chester or in other towns, but I have no reason to suppose that, I 

with the exception, j^rhaps, of Birmingham, they aro much better | 

situated in this respect than Liverpool. The same intoUigenl wit-' ] 

ness wliom I have so often quoted, when asked (2238) " Have you | 

nny doubt that the state of the jToorcr clas,'«s in those towns in these ] 

T^'pects is the cause of a. great deal of discontent ?" replied, " Th^ 1 

have frequently remarked to me, when I spoke about the drains, — ■ 1 

that tho habitations of the poor and the comforts of the poor wero ■ \ 

ahrtgellu>r nt^Wted ; that the parties who were commissioners, or* . 

who had the power of making alterations and drains, and imj)rov-_ j 

ing the streets, and so on, had taken caro of their own property and I 

Iheir own dwellings, and left the streets in whicli they readed almost J 

entirely without such conveniences." I 

j£l ought to have mentioned, among the evils requiring remedy in 1 

^Rnriiool, llio inclficient sj-stem of scavenging and cleansing in ilw -i 
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to lliese localities we, I feur, like "angola' visits" in more resj^Mta 
than ouc; none of these streefs being visiled ollener than once 
a-week, and a much longer interval frequently intervening. WTuit 
the practice is in this respect in otljur places, I do not know ; but in 
the Report of tlie Matidiester Commissioners I observed it stated 
that during the pre\'ioii8 year 13,000j000 of yanls bad been swept, 
EUld 39,000 loads ol' sweepings removed. This will give some idea 
of the quantity of refiisa lell to contaminate the atmospliere in the 
neglected dialriotE of this and other large towns. Tlie courts, not 
being under the conti'ol of the commi»»oners, are never favoured 
with the viaita of the public scavenger, 

AnotliBT soiH-ce of mianliief which ought to bave been noticed pre- 
viously, and which I am cominced must contribute its sliare to the 
disproportionately great mortalily of childhood in Liverpool, is to 
be found in the state of the dame-schools and common day-ecliools 
in the poorer parts of the town. In these schools, where very little 
Is even professed to bt> taught, and which are frequently held in 
cellars or in garrets, children are often crowded together, for two 
lOr tliree hours at a time, in numbers which soon render the atmo- 
sphere of these ill-ventdated apartments most oppressively close, 
and prejudicial to the tiealth of the scholars, — an effect which is 
evidettced by their exhausted looks and languid air after having 
been an hour or two confined. Mr. Riddall Wood, who spent 
some time in Liverpool, about seven years ago, in investigating the 
trtate of education in ihe borough, found that there were at that 
e 244 dame-schools with 5240 scholars, and 194 common day- 
shools with G09& scliolars. In hia report to the Mancliester Sta- 
tistical Society, lie says, " The condition of most of the schools in 
an extensive and populous (bstrict, stretching upwards from the 
North Shore to Scotland Road, is wi-etched in the extreme, cor- 
responding in a remarkable manner with that of Ihe population. 
Witli few exceptjons the dame-schools are dark and confined; 
many are damp and dirty ; more than one-half of them are used 
as dwelling, dormitory, and school-room, accommodating in many 
cases a family of seven or eight persons ; above 40 of them are 
cellars." "Of the common day-schools in the poorer districts" (he 
states in another pjut of bis Report), " it is diHicult to convey an 
adequate idea ; so close and offensive is the atmospliere in many of 
them as lo be intolerable lo a person entering from the open air, 
more especially as the hour for quitting school approaches. The 
dimensions rarely exceed those of 6ie dame-schools, while frequently 
the number of scholars is more than double. Bad as tltia is, it ia 
much aggravated by filth and offensive odour arising from other 
causes,"* Mr, Wood states tliat the masters and mistresses were 
generally ignorant of the depressing and unhealthy efi'ects of tlw 
atmosphere which siu-rounded them, and he mentions the case of tlie 
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s of a dame-school wlio replied, when he pointed out this to 
her, that " the children thrived best in dirt" ! He notices particu- 
larly a school in a garret up three pair of dark, broken stairs, with 
forty children in the compass of ten feet by nine ; and where, " on 
a perch fornning a triangle with the corner of the room sat a cock 
and two herm; under a stump-bed immediately iKneathwH^ a dog- 
kennel, in the occupation of three black ten-iera, whose barking, 
added to the noise of the cliildreii and the cackling of the fowls on 
die ap]»^>ach of a stranger, wafi almost deafening. There was only 
one small window, at which sat the master, obstructing ihree-fourtHs 
of the light it <vas capable of admitting." In Maueheater, so far 
a& I can judge from the Report of the Committee oi' the Statistical i 
Society, the schools for the working classes, especially the day- I 
schools, are somewhat better than those in Liverpool, although thft | 
dame-schools are described as being " deplorably bad" " Neither i 
in Manchester nor Liverpool was there a common day or daina* J 
school where (here was a play-ground, where the children could get I 
the change necessary for young persona." (2231.) In Birming- ] 
ham, Mr, Wood stated to the Committee on the Health of Town* 1 
that, '■ taken as a whole, tlie state of the dame-schools was mu(dl 
^^bttter than in Liierpool and Manchester." They were small, i 
^^Bnns, but generally on the ground floor, and not, as in Liverpool [ 
^^^BiManchester, frequently in cellars or gaixets. (2300.) I 

^^pVliat has been already slated with regard to the high rate of 
tnortality amongst us, and its physical causes, ap|ilied to Liverpool 
as a whole; but I liave now to show that the morlahty is dis- 
tributed over the parish in very different proportions, and lo point 
out how far any connection may be traced between the ratio of 
mortality in each district and the [larticular degree of intensity with 
whicli those pliysical causes may there be found to operate. The 
subsequent tables have been constructed with the view of facili- 
tating the illustration of this important point. The materials from 
which ihey have been framed were derived from the enumerators' 
lisls of tile late Census, with which I was favoured by Mr. Eckers- 
ley; the returns of the Corporation Surveyors with regard to the 
court and cellar residences; the map published by the Commia- i 
sioners of Sewers ; the records of tlie di^nsaries ; and a fist of th« j 
deallis in the different registrar's districts of the pariah^ for tw0 , 
yeani (1838 and 1842), with which I have been, obligingly fur* J 
nished by tlie superintendent registrar. The first table contain^ J 
murely some of tlie facts from which llie otliors'havo been cal^^ 
culated. 

I Iwve stated here the estimated population on ■ 1st Juij', 183? i 
(m well as the population enumerated in 1841), tliat being the mean J 
term of the five yeai's, 1835-39. from which the aiuiual average oti^ 
fever is to be deduced. ITie court and cellar population was enume- 
rated about six months previous lo the taking of the Census, so tliat 4 
the prt^ottioa of iababltauts of courts atid cellars in the diffen 
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wards will be a fraction higher lluui the nujiiWrs here given woidd 
itxliciite, I have uo means of stating llie proportions of difFureiil <lia- 
eases which ttave caused death in the various nanls, but, as a substi- 
tute, I have given the n'jtnber of patients with icver,— one of llie 
principal diseases of this poor, — attended at their own houses by the 
olScers of the Norlli and South Dispensaries, during the five yeais 
from 1835 to 1839 inclusive. 
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The next table shows the per caitagc of tjie population of the dif- 
ferent districts who are resident in courts and cellars, with die pro]>oc- 
tion of tlie entire population of each district annually attended with 
fever by the dispensaries, and the annual rale of tnoi'lality ft-om a" 
causes in each of die corresponding districts, in ihe years 1838 a) 
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In stating the deaths, IbavebEen obliged fo group togelhcr several ti" 
Ihe wards, as the regisf ration retiiras do not show die deaths for ur.B 
h ward spparalely, bur murely for the different registrar's dis- 
;t3 hito which the jmrish is divided, ami which, excepting in two 
instances, inchide nior^ than one war^l. 

It will be observed ihat Vanxhall Wai-d, where the largest pro- 
portion — more than oiie-hall' — of the population reside in com-ls or 
cellars, is also the ward in whicii fever is most prevalent, 1 in 27 of 
the inhabilants having been annually attended by Ihe di^>eusariea 
iilone ; whUe ill Rodney -street and Abercromby Wards, wliere ihia 
disease prevails die least (only 1 in 237 of the inhabitants having 
been attended), there is also the smallest proiwrfioij of the popula- 
tion — between one-fourth ai«l one-fifth — resident in coiu'ts and cellars. 
Tlie same connection will be found fo subsist between die proportion 
of court and cellar population and the prevalence of fever in the 
other itstricts, with the exception of Scotland Ward and St. Anne's 
ami Ijme-street Wards, where the cases of fever are considerably 
below the ratio of the co-irt and cellar population. Nearly the same 
remarks apply to the rate of mortality in the different districts, 1 in 
23i of die iiiliabitanls of Vauxhall Ward dying annually, while in 
Rodney -street and Abercromby Warda tlie proportion is only 1 in 
4 1 4. Scotland Ward is again an exception, standing next to Rodney- 
slreet and Abercromby in point of mortality, while in the amount 
of court and cellar inhabitants it ranks next to Vauxhall. Bnt Sr, 
Anne's and Lime-street present nearly the same ratio of mortality as 
of court and cellar population. Although fever is not of frequent 
occurrence in llitse wards, the general mortality is as high as we 
sliould expect to fiml it. But it is to be remembered that the pro- 
portion of court and cellar population is suggested as merely one 
element of niortahty out of several which are exerting a constant 
influflnce ; and where so many causes are at work, each pulling, as it 
ircre, n different way, and tending to derange tlie calculation, it is 
not to be expected that, when we attempt to sliow the influence of a 
single element, the result should be so uraform as we might expect to 
Gnil it were that element the only one in action. People do not die 
merely because they Inhabit places called courts or cellars, but be- 
cause llieir dwellings are so constructed as to prevent proper ventila- 
tion, and because they are surrounded with filth, and because they 
are crowded together ill such numbers as to poison the eui' wliich 
they breathe, rinis, although in Scotland Ward, where tlie ratio 
of tever and of mortality is comparatively low, a large proportion of 
the population inliabtt courts or cellars, it may happen that those 
courts aiifl cellars are of a superior construction, or that they are less 
filthy, or tliat their iuhabitanU are less densely crowdetl together ; 
any one of which circumstances would account in some measure for 
exception presented by the present table. 

"lie next table shows the comparative cliaracter of the courts 
« diS'erAU districts of the town, with th^ relative prevalence 
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of f*vtT among tin; court population, and the relative mortality of 
ncli district. Tlw last column gives the average number of in- 
habitaut^ in eacli of itie court bouses. 
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Here, again, it will be observed that (he fever cases were the 
most numerous among the inhabitants of those courts which were 
the worst ventilated ; I in Ul^ of the population of the courts in 
Exclmuge district having been affected, while in Rodney-street 
district, ivhere tiie courts are of the best const i-uction, the inliabi- 
taiifs were affected in the smallest ratio, only 1 in 108j having 
been attended with fever. With the exception,again,of St. Anne's 
and Lime-street, tJie same relation will be observed between the 
charactAF of the courts and the prevalence of fever among their 
Inhabitants in the intermediate districts. And here we 6nd on© 
circxiinBtunce which will help to explain the comparadveexemptloa 
from fever and low mortality of Scotland Wara ; for although so 
many of the inhabitants reside in courts, it appears that a larger 

tiroportton of tho.se courts have a free ventilation, being open at 
loth ends, than in any other district ; and, with the exception of 
Rodney-street and Abercromby Wards, a smaller proportion are 
closed. In this ward, where 1 in 58 only of the residents in 
courts are annually attacked with fever, 38 per cent, of the 
courts are antirety open, and not more than 15 per cent, entirely 
closed ; wiiile, in Exchange and Castle-street Wards, the annual 
ratio of fever being I in2I^, the open courts form only 2\ per 
ci'iit., and ihe closed 63j per cent, of the whole number, '/"he 
guiuTiil mortality of the districts corresponds with the character 
of itie cuurU in each, for although St, Anne's and Lime-street 

■ Th« ^«t 1836 aod 1842 nre the two jann of lovesl nortsbt;, nan lbs 
KigwIrnOuii Att CUDC into fotco, Ihe aieiaga raortality of Liverijool lor Ihe lavt flw 
yeirt bvinE. ni nlrcudy itateJ, I in2S-7S. So that the averiii^ absalute moitullly 
of the ilifflnenl ilutncb is aoniBwhiil higher than il appears is tiie abore (able, 
vhkli i^Mathenrw, a pxtt^ umwt idu of theii iclAtinavlal«^. 
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lanlB haTO a larger proportion of closed courts than tho Pitt- 
it district, whose mortality ia a shade higher, they have also a 
iiderably larger proportion of open courts, so that in this re- 
!ct the two districts may be considtired to bo on an equality. 
\ similar connexion is observable between the density of the 
lulation of the courts (in so far as the average number of in- 
litants per liouse is a test of that), and the fever and mortality 
the various wards. This column e^diibits another fact, explana- 
if the apparent, anomaly with reference to Scotland Ward in 
ible 1 1, VIZ., that with regard to density of population in its 
irta, it is more favourably situated than any of the other districts, 
ieptuig Rodney-street and Abereromby. Sl.!Anne^sand Lime- 
jet rank next to it, and this may help to counteract the un- 
^^joiurable influence which the number and characlet of their 
courts would otherwise exert; for although the ih&oreuce may 
appear small when the average merely is stated, it is to be remem- 
bered that where the aggregate of houses in a district is of large 
ounl, it requires a considerable number of densely- peopled 
irts to raise the average of each house in a perceptible degree ; 
on the other hand, that a low comparative average, though it 
iy not strike the eye, is a pretty sure proof that there are not a 
kit many crowded houses in the district. 

The records of the dispensary do not enable me to furnish the 

^e precise information with regard to tlie comparative frequency 

fTerer among the cellar population of the different wards, nor in- 

d am I enabled to state with any accuracy the proportion of 

T treated in cellars throughout the parish generally. But from 

average of several hundred cases of this disease attended by 

myself, chiefly at the north end of the town, and by Mr. Higgin- 

son, who has kindly favoured me with the particulars, at the soutli, 

1 have calculatedj as stated in my report to the Poor Law Com- 

iioners, that the cellar population yields 35 per cent, njore of 

r than it ought to yield, as compared with the total working 

^ulation. That is to say, if the whole of the working population 

Liverpool lived in cellars, 13-5 cases of fever would appeaa- 

among them for every 100 which now occur. - ■ 

The following table sliows that the proportion of damp and wet 
cellars is greatest, and least, in the same districts, respectively, 
t fever reaches its maximum and minimum ; and that the 
most unhealthy districts generally are the most unfavourably, 

Ile tlie three comparatively nealtliy districts are the most, favour- 
y situated in this respect; die proportion. of daiiip aiid j^et cellars 
in the former being 44i^ per cent., and in die latter 28 per cent, 
of the whole. Other tliseases are probably also' more prei'alent in 
cellars, for the total number of dispensary patients residuig under 
und is certainly much Ifirgur than the cellar pi'oporlkm of the 
king olaaeos ahoultl give; but tliat ftwer especially infeete tliese 
' a shown by tha fact (so lar as :t tew huiidred casee can be 
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trusted to for the ptirpose) that while of every 100 (C.«^pa6ary 
patieiits of all descripdons attended by Mr. Higginson and by myself, 
31*22 resided in cellars, tl 
cases of fever. 



there were 36'22 in cellars out of every 100 



Tablk 13. 
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Hie small ratio of inhabitants per cellar in St. Anne's and Lime- 
street Wards will be noticed as another power to counteraction to 
the influence of their comparatively numerous court population. 

In the next table is given the proportion of sewered streets among 
those inhabited chiefly by the working classes, with the proportion 
inhabited by other classes, and the total proportion of sewered streets 
in the various districts ; — 
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Tlie prevalence of fever and the rate of mortality proceed inversely 
the efficiency of sewerage, excepting in Scotls^ and St, Anne's 
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SsHctB, where tJie operation of tliis eleraont is mocked hy the 
inlerforence of alleviating causes. It should be noticed, also, that 
in St. Anne's and Lime-street Wards there are many stroata 
occupiod chiefly Ity "other classes," but whore there are courts and 
cellars, in which tlie " working classes" of course reside. I am 
inclinetl to look upon liie absence of sewerage — ^although certainly 
one element of mortality — as less influential in its action thati some 
of the others which have l>een noticeil. At the same time, there 
can be no question as to the importance of an effective system of 
sewerage carried into the heart of tlie densely-peopled localiiios 
inhabited hy the working population. 

Table 15 exhibits the influence of perhaps the most important 
element of all,— density of population. It has been already shown 
tliat Liverpool, in the aggregate, is the most densely- peopled town 
in England ; we have now to see in what particular localities it is 
that the people are gathered together in sucli numbers as lo give 
rise to this poculiariiy. 
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examining this table, we observe that, with the usual esc^itioii 
■^l. Anne's district, fever and density of population advance, step 
Btap, from Rodney-street and Abercromby, where they are both 
at thdr minimum, to Excliange Ward, where they reach their cul- 
minating point (13'458quare yards). Tlic general mortality follows 
the same course, excepting in Vauxliall district, where it is higher than 
ill Exchange and Castle -?trei?t Wards, although the ratio of conden- 
sation is somewhat less. Tlie disturbing elements in this case am 
probably the very large proportion of court and cellar population in 
Vauxhall Ward (58*20 per cent, of the inhabitants), and the de- 
ficient sewerage; — in botJi these respects, as well as in point of mor- 
tality, tlie Vauxhall district being the worst of the six. But al- 
thoiigli.ita morlalilj" appear* higher, the proportion of fever is a 
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shade lower, mi th« avarago of tJie five years, thau in Exchai 
Ward ; the iiiimbei's hmig 1 tii 27'44 of ihe iuhabitaiits tuuma| 
ill Vauxhall, and 1 in 26-21 in Exchange, Tliis is a dirii 
and one worth inquiring into. It woiild be interesting to e 
what ura the causes of the very higli rate of mortality in Vauxhall 
Ward, — the causes, I mean, medically speaking, — i, c„ the dis- 
eases which carry off so many of the inhabitants. This could only 
be done by an examination of the registeni, to the accomplishment 
of which, I believe, obstacles exist. It is not unlikely that much 
of the excess of mortality would be found owing to the two Other 
scourges; of Liverpool, i. e., convulsioa'^ among children, and COOr. 
sumption among adults; and that the higher ratio of fever iiiH 
Exchange Ward may be explained by two other circumstamM^A 
viz., the inferior character of its courts, wliich are the worat in th»^j 
town, not less than 69 per cent, being closed at both ends, while 
only 2i per cent, are open, — and the very large proportion of Irish 
among its population, amounting as it dues probably to three- 
fourths of the whole. On this subject I shall say more imme- 
diately. To midei-stand the apparent discordance of llie two facta 
tiiat fevei' is more prevalent in one district, and the mortality 
higher in the oilier, it must be borne in mind tliat all diseases are 
not equally fatal. Only one individual, for instance, dies of fevfj 
out of every 10 or 15 attacked, while many more will die out i 
ihe same number attacked with convulsions or eonsumptio 
the circumstances which predispose to fever may not be identioi 
with those, whicit bring on convulsions or consumption. Over- 
crowding, combined with defective ventilatiin,' is ktiown to be 
especially favourable to the existence of the former disease, and 
we have seen that in Exchange Ward both these causes act wUl| 
the greatest iuteiisity. In Exchange Ward there ar^ only 13-4ipij 
square yards to each inhabitant; in Yauxhall .there are iW-3^Vn 
in the former more than two-thirda of the courts-are closed at botti 
unds ; in the latter less than one-fourth' afe of this construction. 
We have seen also that it is in these overcrowded and ill- ventilated 
courts of Exchange Ward that fever is principally found ; tor 
while the difierence in the ratio of the genei-al population of ti)^| 
two wards annually attacked with fever was only as 1 in 26'21 1 
1 in 27'44, the difference in tlie ratio of the com 
attacked was as 1 in 18% to 1 in '25'21. 

The average number of inhabitants per bouse appears, by the 
table, to be higher in Pitt-street district than in Vauxhall; but 
this may be partly explained by the fact that many of the iront 
houses inhabited by the working classes in the former lUstriot are 
of a larger size than those in the other districts, and of course 
act^ommodale a greater number of families or of lodgers. In 
many instances tiiese houses were formerly occupied by persons 
engaged in business, who gradually deserted thc^m as the town 
moved eastwaid. The high average in this district, however. 
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rtMist be partly owing lo the crowded slate of some of the small 
court-houses, particularly in Great George Ward, 

This table again shows influences at work to counteract the 
ePFect of the large amount of court and cellar population in St, 
Anne's and Scotland districts, the former presenting a lower 
average of iuliabitants per house than any other district ; while, 
in point both of general density of population, and of average per 
house, Scotland Ward stands next to Rodney and Abercromby, , 
which are the most favourably situated aa regards the firet, and 1 
are nearly on a par with St. Anne's and Lime-street with referenda 
to the second. | 

Let us now return for a moment to Exchange Ward, and the ' 
prevalence of fever there. I formerly mentioned that, in a parti- ■ 
eular locality of the town, the inhabitants are congregated togetlier 
in the ratio of 657,963 to the geographical square mile; that 
district is situated in Exdiange Ward, and it is to it that I wish 
to call your attention. It is bounded by Addison- street, Mary- 
bone. Joiinsou-Street, Dale-street, EUid Byrom-street, with Greafc 
Crosslia 11 -street, running thiough its centre, and has a superficiet i 
of about 105,000 square yards. lu this small district are pro« 
sented nearly all the evils on which I have dwelt, in an aggravated ' 
form. It has the largest amount of cellar population, the great- | 
est number of damp cellars, the courts are of the worst constru&r ' 
tion, the sewerage is more defective than in any part of the town, 
with the exception of some portions of Vauxhall Ward, few of th« , 
front houses have privies or ash-pits, most of the streets and court* 
are (he filthiest in the town, and density of population hers 
reaches its highest point. The district contained, in 184J, 
1331 bouses, and 11.860 inhabitants; giving a ratio of 891 ' 
square yards to each inhabitant, and 7'74 inhabitants per house. 
As might be expected, it is here that fever has its favourite abode ; 
503 cases, out of a population of 10,853, having been attended 
annually by the dispensaries, on an average of five years; i, fc, I 
I in 'irS? of the entire population was attacked yearly. Thai- J 
portion of the district bounded by Addison-street and Great Cross- [ 
halUstreet contained, in 1841, 811 houses and 7938 Inhabitanta^ ] 
on about 49,000 square yards, giving the ratiowhich I mentioned^ I 
of 657,963 to the geographical square mile,* Excluding Byronk* 
street, the number of square yards lo each hihabitanf was G-23( I 
and of inhabitants per house, 8*33. But if we lake a single 1 
street ofthisportionof the district. Lace-street — which, when 1 wa»1 
ill the habit of visiting it four or five years ago, vma unquestionablj' I 
the worst street in Liverpool — the result wul be still njore striw, f 
ing. The street has 1434 inhabitants in 109 houses, 51 of whid!l>^ 
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Fever in Lacp-street and Noi-fh-slrcfl. 



Uwfpooi. are situated 10 courts (13-I5 per house), ond has, including tltB 
ni.rniienp. houses. Oil BTca which gives only about four square yartls to each 
inhabitant. In this sireol, 1 in 9'87 of the inhabitants was yearly 
attacked with fever — on the average of five years 1 " Of 58 front 
houses, 5! are without either privy or ash-pit. Tlie effect of this 
absence of necessary conveniences is seen in the slate of the courts, 
iind of the entries and back passages connected with them, which 
may be more easily imagined than described. Next to 
sireel, in all that is abominable, ranks North-alreet fin the 
street division of the district), which has seven square yards' 
each iiiliabitaiit, 10 inhabitants per house, and more than thri 
fourths of its front houses unprovided with out-offices. Nolliing 
can exceed the filth of some of its rourts. Here about one in 
seven of the inhabitanls were fever patienls yearly. The only 
streets in Vauxliall Waifl whit'h at all approach to Lace.-streel 
and North-street in fUthiness, and in the othei- particulare 1 have 
mentioned, are Oriel-street, off Vauxhalt Road, and Stockdale- 
street, off Marybone. Oriel-street had, about five years ago, 
15S5 inhabitants ou an area giving six square yards to each; 
41 out of 50 front houses had no place of deposit for refuse, while 
the cellars under many of the inhabited houses in courts were i 
as receptacles for manure and various kinds of filth. The am 
ratio of fever was about 1 in 11 of the inhabitants. 

Before ascertaining the relative mortality of the different w 
I felt little doubt that Exchange Ward would show the hJ^ 
rate of mortality, from ray knowledge of the peculiar condition of 
the district which I have described. One or two circumstances 
have been mentioned, which probably contribute to the hio;her rate 
of mortality in Vaushall Ward ; but I still tliink it likely that if 
ihe deaths in the Lace-street district could be separated from those 
in the rest of E.xchange Wai-d and in St. Paul's Ward, with 
wliich they are associated in the Returns, the mortality in that dif 
irict would be found to be at least as high as it is in Vauxl 
Ward, 

In the south division of the town there is an analogous dist: 
not nearly so bad as the Lace-atreet district, but bearing the same 
relation to the remainder of the southern division as the Lace- 
street district does to the northern end of the town. It is situated 
in Great George Ward, and includes the sti-eeta between Ste 
Jamcs'-street ajid the Docks, extending fi'om Crosbie-street on i 
side to New Bird-street on the other. In these streets there 
11,915 people, with 10'35 squai* yards to each, and 7"88 irAa 
bitants per house. One in 30-67 of the inhabitants was attend! 
annually with fever. The three worst streets of the .district 
Crosbie-street, Brick-streel, and New Bird-street, which contain 
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a^regale about 46ClO inltabitauts, a lai^ proportion of wbom 
aru Irish. Crosbie-street alfortU only bcti'ii square yartk to each 
of its IM4 inhabilaut^, and New Birtl-atreet only about ax to 
each of 1835 inhabitants. Of the 339 houses in these two streets, 
209 are situated in courts, and only 130 to the front of the street. 
The average number of inhabitants per bouse is 9'08 in New 
Binl-street, and 11-27 in Crosbie-streel. It ims in this street that 
the court was situated which was inRnlionecI before, aa hann" 
liad nearly one-half its inhabitants treated for fever, by the Dis- 
pensary, in a single year. The ratio of fever for the street gene- 
rally was I in 16 79. 

The Irish poor are especially exposed (o the operation of the 
" physical causes " of fever. " It is they who inhabit the filthiest 
aiid worst-ventilated courts and cellars, who congregate the most 
numerously in dirty lodging-houses, who are the least cleanly in 
their habits, and the most apathetic about everything that befalls 
th^pi." Accordingly, it is a well ascertained fact that, wherever 
they are found, they are attacked witli fever in a larger proportion 
(tkan the native inliabitants of Great Britain. It may be said that 
tliia is merely the result of their greater poverty, which deprives 
them of a proper supply of the necessaries of life, and compels 
(hem to select the most unliealthy (because the cheapest) locahliea 
aa their places of residence. To a great extent this is true; but 
at the same time there appears to be among the lowest classes of 
I Hall such an innate indiSerence to filth, such a low standard of 
comfort, and such a gregariousnesa as leads them, even when not 
driven by necessity, into the unhealthy localities where they are 
found to congregate ; and which they render still more unh^thy 
by their recklessness aiul their peculiar habils.* TTiis idea is con- 
Snoed by Mr. Buker, Surgeon and Inspector of Factories at 
Liceds, from whose report on the sanatory condition of that town 
I quote the following re marks f : — " Whetljer it is the improvi- 
dunce of the Irish character, or their natural habits are filthy, orf 
both, or whether there exists the real destitution which is a^J 
(Mirent in their dwellings, I know not ; but in them is more offl 
penury, and starvation, and dirt, than in any other cla^s of peopUf 
which 1 liavB ever seen. Tlie proverbial misery of tiie poorevj 
Irish people is not overlooked, nor indeed is it apparently wilhoutiJ 
reason; but whelher that misery is the result of improvidence (~ 

* "tint," !•! have tliewhere obJetved, "does the tiil atop with tbemid 
By their example uni iatercaiUK viih oihers they are rapidly loaering the ilaiii 
uf njmrml imoag their Engliib neighbour*. connnitDic&lirig ttxiirawa ■tcioiM 
B[i*lliet>c hibiu. anil fast extiuguiihin(;allten*e of rdtocal dig^nin, iAdefwadence, 
wlf.nKpccl. * * I an) peiiuailedtiuiISDlungastheiiBtrve ianabitaotsBn; exp 
to tlie iiiruula of Diiiiietuii!! hordei of uneduuted Irisli, sincading pbyoul mid m 
nmliiiuiuilHni arutiBd tlitm. it will bt in vain (a cipecl Uial any uaaiaty code i 
caina dens lu diuppear from Liicrjioal." — Local HrfiorU en ikc Samtlurg CimiUiui 
BfllM hiUuring P^vJaluM <>/ EnglamL ' Livf.rpaul / i:p. -2S3, 294. 
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«wri«.i. noi^ {g another queation altogether; for the average amount I 
Ur, ihiBom. labour which Ihey obtain in I^eds is evidenlly quite equal fo thai 
of the English labourers," He then gives a table of the wages of 
a large numi>er of Irish weavers and tneir families, in the months 
of November of ten successive years (1831-40), and October, 
1841 ; and goes on to say, "The average rate of wages of the 
labouring classes of England scarcely exceeds this ; and it is pre- 
sumed, therefore, that tne statement is borne oul, that were the 
habits of the Irish settler made more prorident by sanatory regu- 
lations — regulations affecting his dwelling, his means of livelihood, 
and his indifference to personal and local cleanliness, and by the 
example of his English neighbours — that his character would 
cease to be what it has long been, viz., an expression of desolation 
and misery ; that he would not be so often found the recipient of 
parochial and general charily, but might possess the same inf*^ 
peiidence which his English neighbours po^oss, and that the del 
tution and mortality of towns might be materially reduced," .' 
In conformity with what has Been said, tlie districts of Lirt 
pool, where we have seen fever to be most prevalent, \ 
those where the Irish are congregated in the greatest numbi 
y\z., the Lace-street district in Exchange Ward, and the Crost^ 
street district in Great George Ward, In Lace-street, about four 
years ago, where I in 987 of the inhabitants was yearly iittacked 
with fever, 87-22 per cent., or seven-eighths of the entire popula- 
tion, were Irish ; in North-elroet, 1 in 7 of the inhabitants being 
fever patients, yearly, the proportion of Irish among its population 
was 8511 per cent., or sis-aevenlhs of the whole. In Crosbie- 
street, it was stated not long ago by the Rev, Mr. Parker, of St. 
Patrick's chapel, that 1196 of the inhabitants (atwut 80 percent.) 
were Roman Catholics, which will give a tolerably correct ap- 
proximation to the number of Irish resident in the street, 1'he 
gl^ater liability of the Irish to attacks of fever is more directly 
proved by the following fads, thrown into a tabular form, showing 
the ratio which the proportion of Irish fever patients, out of the 
total number of Irish palienta attended by the dispensaries, bears 
lo the proportion of Englisli fever patients out of the total number 
of English patients. The numbere comprise only the medical 
cases attended by the officers of the North Dispensary, during 
nine months of the year 1838: — -"^ 

TgUI Fe>er Pet Cealice of ^1 

BnElUH 2,423 G37 26-07 ^| 



The Irish fever patients formed 43^ per cent, of the whole fever 
cases attended; but in a district, comprising Exchange and Castler 
street Wards, and a few adjoining streets of St. Paul's and Vaw 
hall Wards, they amoimted to not less than 54^ per cent. 
If the facts which we have now brought forward are r 
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they profess to be, lliey are surely calculated to arrest the atten 
tion of all who are interested in tlie welfare of ihe commiinity. 
Not the least striking reault of the investigation is the very diSereut 
rate of mortality which we have found going on in the various 
districts of the town ; for while in Rodney -street and Ahercromby 
Wards, with upwards of 30,000 inhabitants, the mortality is below 
ihat of Birmingham— llie most favoured in this respect of Ihn 
large towns in England — in Vaushall Wai-d, with a nearly equal 
amount of population, the molality exceeds that which prevails in 
tropical regions. In Rodney-street and Abercromby Wards, 100 
persona die annually out of 4162 ; iu Vauxhall Ward, 2350 per- 
sons are sufficient to liirnish the same number of deaths, leaving 
an excess of 1812 persons engaged in furnishing additional deaths 
at this high rale of morlality. In other words, 177 persons die 
Bimually in Vauxhall Ward for every 100 dying out of an equal 
amount of population in Rodney-street and Abercromby Wai*ds. 
Should not this simple fact be sufficient to arouse the attention and 
stimulate the exertions of the most indiilereiit ? It is calculated 
that about 1300 lives are annually lost by shipwreck on the 
British coast, and not a single wreck occurs without exciting a 
lar]£fe amount of public sympathy. These lives are lost by the 
decrees of Providence, by causes which perhaps no human fore- 
sight could avert ; and yet we look idly on, while on a small spot 
of that coast, less than two square miles in extent, hundreds of our 
fellow- townsmen perish yearly, by causes which in a great measure 
it is within our power to reminly or remove. And here I must 
again beg to guard myself from the chance of its being supposed 
that I hold the defects which have been noticed as chargeable 
with the whole of the excess of mortality in Liverpool, or of the 
excess of mortality in one district of Liverpool over another. Part 
of the excessive mortality of Vauxhall Ward over Rodnay-street 
and Abercromby Wartis, must be ascribed to the diSerent charac- 
ter of ihe population of the two districts (althougli in this last 
nearly one-fourth of the inhabitants reside in courts or cellars of a 
superior construction) ; and if it can be entablished that iu other 
towns, where the mortality is lower, the lower classes have a greater 
command of the necessaries of life, then there can be no question 
but that this must be held sufficient to explain part of the extra- 
ordinary mortality of Liverpool. Of course no one but a Utopian 
dreamer can expect that — where tliere ia such a wide difference in 
the command ol' the necessaries of life as must always exist between 
one section of the community and another — any sanatory regula- 
tions will succeed in reducing the mortality of the poor to tlie same 
level with that of the wealthier classes ; but after making every 
allowEince of this kind, will any cundid mind refuse to admit that, 
in the case of Liverpool, a large balance must still remain to be 
charged to Ihe account of llie physical causes which have been 
poimeU out I IDoes any one suppose that if the inbabitants a- 
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Rndney-slreet anil Abercroiu by-square ware lo exchange pi 
with those of Vauxhall or E.xchauge Wards, leaving tiieir spacioits 
mansions lo bp occupied by ihe inhabitants of the latter districts, 
while fhey tonli up their residence in the 61thy and mist 
courts anil cellars of Vauxhali or Exchange — their relative 
manil of the necessaries of life vemaining undisturbed — does 
one suppose that ihe relative mortality of the two classes wi 
likewise reinaiu unaltered ? that 1 in 23 would Btill die in Rodney- 
street, and not more than 1 in 41 in Vauxhali? or that the average 
duration of hfe would not be prolonged beyond 15 years among 
the former inhabitants of Vauxhali, and fall far below 35 years 
among the present occupants of Rodney-street? 

That the in6nencp of these seats of pestilence is not confined lo 
those who reside within their immediate limits, but extends it selF 
lo the ivhole town, poisoning the atmosphere which all classes 
compelled (o breathe, is shown by the fact that the exctss of n 
lality. as compared with other towns, is foimd to aftect the highi 
as well as the lowest classes of the community. This appears frt 
the following table, compiled from Mr. Cliadwick's Sanatoi 
Report on England, (pp. 158-161):— 
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Bo that all classes of the inhabitants arc interested in efTecling 
abatement of ihe evils with which Liveriiool is affheted. 

An Act "for the promotion of the Health of the Inhabitants of 
Liveipool," which obtained the Koj'al Assent on the Ibth of June, 
came into operation on the ist November last year; and notwith- 
standing its defects and omissions, there is no doubt that, if strictly 
eiiforcecl, it will effect a very great improvement in the character 
of the dwellings in future to be erected for the use of the working 
population. 

This Act fixes the minimum width of streets and courts in future 
lo be biiiit, as well as the mintnum size of rooms and windows; it 
prohibits the occupation of cellars in courts eis dwellings, and enacts 
that, aflcr Isl July, 1844, no cellar is to be occupied as a dwelling 
l>lace unless it be at least seven feet in height, and hare two fed 
of its height above the level ,of the street. It provides for ij 
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draiiung of hous^ situated in courts ; aud there are clauses which 
will probably be found to be iDeSectual, which relate to the cleaiis- 
sigof priries and cesipools, &c., and to the cleansing of houses, 
^^ich are certified to be in a filthy and unwholesome condition. 

le Acl, imperfect as it is, is almost entirely prospective, no 
ly being attempted (except in the case of the cellars) for the 
previously exLsting. But something surely might be done, 
and ought to be done, to improve the condition of the large body ■ 
of tha working- el asses, already suffering from these injurious 1 
agencies- for it is to be remembered that if nothing be attempte^^ 
the destructive influence of these agencies will not be confined toJ 
the present generation, but will be exerted throughout all fulurftl 
time, at least so long as the present residences of the labouring J 
population contiuue in a habitable state. While these residences 
remain in thdr present condition, Liverpool can never be a healthy 
town. 

Of the 1982 courts within the pari^i, 629 are closed at both 
ends; and witb these the Act does not attempt to interfere. But 
these courts, in their present state, are quite unfit for the habitation 
of human beings; and why should not power be obtained to pur- 
chase and pull down the house, wall, or budding — whatever it may 
be — nlucb obsti-ucts one end of the court, and thus open a commu- 
nication with the external almosphere. After all, die court would 
be iraperrectly ventilated. A great improvement would be effected 
also in Ihe lieahb of some of the densely- peopled parts of the 
town, by opening them up aud intersecting them with wide and 
airy slreetx, so as to form a substitute for those parks and squares 
which it seems impracticable to introduce into the heart of a 
fully-peopled town. An instance has been already mentioned 
where a measure of this kind was attended with a favourable 
effect in Liverpool, and in other places it has been found equally 
beneficial. From a paper published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1 7S'2, it appears that the rate of mortality in York had 
diminished from 1 in 21f in 1735, to 1 in 28i in 1781 ; and this 
great improvement was ascribed chiefly to the fact that many of 
me streets had been widened by pulling down old houses which 
almoMt met in the upper stories so as nearly to exclude the sun 
and air from the streets and lower apartments, and to additional 
drain? ha\-ing been made, and other measm-es taken to promote 
the cleanliness of the city. 

The common lodging-houses — those fruitful sources of mischief 
— ought to be subject to regulation and inspection by the public 
authorities. No one should be permitted to keep a house of this 
kind unless he have previously received a license from the magis- 
trates, who should fix the maximum number of lodgers allowed to 
sleep iu each bouse, and in each room of the bouse ; the number 
being of courie proportioned to the cubic contents of the space 
they are to occupy. No house should be licensed whose construe- 
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The damr-icboob and oomaoii day-tcbooU, which are produc- 
tiffl or llkf Bame phpkal erik in « kfli sggrantiid degree, should 
aJto be subject to limue and iiKpecUoo. Nor, eraa thould this 
measuie have the effect of dimiBiUiiiig the nnBbar at icholan, 
Dopd <iDj- f>»r be eDienaii>«d that the cauae of cducatuxi would 
suffer from the circunutaotie ; Ear in nine caaes out of ten the 
diildren are Mot to the daBa«-«d)Ool anerely in order to bu oiit of 
the way of mischtef, and not with the hf^ or expectatioo that they 
will learn anythiog oaeful i and were it otherwise " the generality 
of the leacfaers, both of the dame and daj-«cbooU, are whoilj* in- 
COmpdeDt to the task of ii^truction : and their iguorance, on tho 
nuMt GooUiMM topics, ■« lamentatle ;" * although ^ masters ihem- 
Belves, aocordiog to the Committee of the \lanclu»ler Statistical 
Society, " hare generally a better opiaioa of thar onn qualifica- 
tions for tltiHr office. One of them Dbfierted, during a ri^it paid 
to his echool, that tliere were too many schools to do any g>>od ; 
addiag, ' 1 wieh Govemmeat would \aii a law that nobody but 
tfiem as U liii/h land should keep school, and then inr might utaod 
a chance to do »out« good.' " (Report on Manchester, 2nd odlL 
p. 7.) 

As lliere i« a separate Sewurage Act for Liverpool, the ■' Im- 
provement Act" sajB uoiiiing on ihe subject of sewere. But an 
attempt should be made to direct a portion of the fuuds annually 
levied from the inliabilants, to the sewerage of tbe poorer stieeta, 
fthere it is so loudly called for, but which have littherto been so 
much neglected. I am glad, however, to learn, tbat the Commi&- 
sioners have determined (o devote, immediately, some part of their 
attcnfion lo llie class of streets in question. 

A change in the construction of the sewers would make them 
nmcli more extensirely useful than in tbe mere removal of t he 
surface- water, to which they are at present almost confined. W^ 
Uiey properly trapped, and lilted up with cast-iron Qushing s 
the experience of the Holborn and Finsbury district has a 
that the sweepings of the streets and other refuse matter mightl 
carried uffwitliout auy inconvenience lo the inhabitants, and nV 
an ultimate saving of expcn^:. It has been found tliat the org 
nary flow of water in tbe sewers, accumulating behind the fiuAi n 
gates, is sufficient, uhen the gates arc opened, to sweep off the 
deposit which otherwise might take place. No town can bo better 
situated than Liverpool for this purpose, seated as it is on midulat- 
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ing ground, and waslied by a broad river with daily tides, which 
would ifiiniediately carry off into the ocean the refuse matter dia- 
charfied from the sewers. 

Every ash-pit should be made to communicate with the aewer by 
a guarded drain, so as to carry off at once the fluid portion of itt 
uoxiouB contents : the poisonous effluvia I'rom the remainder would 
then act with diminished power. Additional advantage Would be 
gained by causing every ash-pit to be effectually covered over. 

In connection with sewerage, 1 would suggest, in addition, that 
no cellar should be allowed to be inhabited mdess situated in b 
street that is sewered, and where the sewer is below the level of 
the cellar floor ; and every such cellar should have a properly 
constructed drain, communicating with the sewer. 

Lastly, I would suggest that the very inadequate supply of 
privies should be remedied by the establishment of public build- 
ings, distributed over the town in numbers and situations regulated 
by the wantaof each locality,!, e., by the number of houses in each 
district, found to be destitute of these necessary conveniences. 

I cannot conclude without expressiug my regret that, in this 
country, the public health should occupy such a very subordinate 
place in the estimation of Iho public authorities. In this respect 
we are far behind our continentai neighbours. In France and othfif 
coimtries on the continent, the promotion of the public health is m 
constant object of solicitude, both witii the government and the mu* i 
nicipal councils. Nor is any important matter bearing upon thiv I 
point decided on without the sanction and concurrence of the beBt 1 

Erofeasional and Bcieulific opinions, which are previously sought for J 
y the Minister of Public Works. In Paris there is a Coimcil o£ J 
Health, appointed by iho Piefect of Police ; and to this body, i 
well on lo the Academy of Medicine, questions of medical police 
are constantly referred by the Central Government. There can b» I 
no doubt thai if the Town Coundl of Liverpool had consulted any j 
medical practitioner acquainted with the poorer districtsof the town/ J 
previously to applying to Parliament for the " Improvement Acl,"> I 
that Act would itself have been greatly improved. The presoA I 
council has degenerated, in tliis respect, from the practice of thrar 
predecessors 40 years ago, for " in the beginning of the year 1802, f 
the corporation of Liverpool, being about to apply to Parliament for 
powers to improve the streets and the police of the town, requested 
the physicians of the inGrmaiy and dispeu'iary to suggest to tliem 
* such alterations as might contribute to the health and comfort of 
Uio inhabitants,' in order that, where necessary, they might inchide 
in die Bdl about to be brought into Parliament, the powers rcqui- i 
^te lo carry Mich alterations into eD'ecl. The physicians took thivj 
rcqumt into serious conHideralion, and presented a report of const" 
duiablu extent, including a view of the causes of the uncommon 
sickliness of the two precedii^ years, and of the measures requisite 
to f raveut i^ j^a^nwi, and to remove the frequency of contagion 
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iJie removal of slaughter-liouses, and all other offensive trades 
maiiufactories, the consumption of smoke, the enforcing of deal 
iicss ill the streets, a general review of the common sewers, and Other 
measures of a hke nature. But in a more especial manner, they 
directed the attention of the Town Couueil to the habitations of tlie 
poor, noticing particularly the evils connected with the inhabited 
cellars and courts. Witli regard to the former, they say, " The 
vast number of persona that occupy such dwellings, and the impos- 
sibility of finding other habitations, forbid us to nope that any re- 
commendation for preventing them from being generally inhabiled 
could be attended with immediate effect. But a general survey- 
should be made of these subterraneous dwellings, and such means 
adopted for promoting their salubrity as circumstances require and 
admit" They then specify the alterations which they deem neces- 
sary, and recommend that "in regard to ail houses to be built in futura, 
powers should be obtained to prevent the cellars from being inhabited 
at all, except they be constructed according to the plan just pointed 
out" The Report here mentions a few places in which, from local 
circumstances, the cellars are particularly obnoxious, and adiises that, 
as soon as possible, they shoidd be emptied of their inhabitants, 
filled up. It proceeds as follows : — " The habitations of the 
the greater part of the small and narrow courts, back from the 
are equally objectionable in point of health as in the cellars. 
much to be lameiited that such a form of building should have grown 
into general practice. * " Powers shoidd be obtained for prevent- 
ing ground Irom being occupied with buddings of this description in 
future; and the proprietors of courts already built might bee 
pelled to give them tlie ventilation of a thorough draught of 
which would, in general, be obtained wilh little diflSculty. If 
courts are permitted to be built in future, it should be on condit 
that they may be made of a ci^rtain width ; that the entrance slioul 
not be through an arch- way; that tlie housesshoiddnot be aboretwo 
stoideshigh; andthatthe upper end of the court should ba keptopei 
Every court sliould have two or more nec'ssaries, according to its 
and a plaitiful supply of water." 

Dr. Currie adds, that " eveiy attention was paid to this 
by the gentlemen of the common council of the corporation ; and 
the draught of the Bill proposed to be brought into Parliamentr 
such clauses were introduced as were necessary to enable them to 
carry into effect the various regulations recommended to tjieir 
notice. But the interests of different individuals being affected, 
difficulties have arisen in procuring ihat general assent so desirable 
in all such applications lo the Legislature. The measure is, how- 
ever, in progress, and it is not to be doubted that, by the cxercisa 
of candour and patience, every obstacle will be removed, anil tli — 
the public good will tiiumph over all inferior consida-ationt 
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Er. Currit's expectalions were not realized. Inferior cotisidera- 
triunipfaed over the public good. Had it been otherwise, and 
the rate of mortality in Liverpool been thus reduced to that in 
Birmin^am, nearly 40,000 lives would have been saved in the parish 
of Liverpool, durin? the interval which has elapsed since these recom- 
mendations were offered to the notice of the common council. Could 
Irate of mortality now be reduced to that of Birmingham, 1250 
IS would be annually saved. 
Borough of Preston ; Report on its Snnatort/ condition. 
By the Rev. J. Clav.* 
E state of the town, with regard to health and mortality, 
varies with the social rank and with the employment of the 
Inhabitants ; with the cleansing, draining, and ventilation of their 
dwellings, and of the slreels, courts, &c., in which those dwellings 
are situated. It would have been desirable to obtain the popula- 
tion of all the streets, in order to sliow this variation more at 
length ; tJmo, however, has not permitted this to bo done, and we 
must content ourselves with a comparison upon a more limited 
scale, which will nevertheless illustrate the effects on the one hand, 
of good air, cleansing, &c., and the total want of those advantages 
lie other. Before going into such particulars it will be well 
idvert to certain general facts which have been arrived at 
iroiigh the laborious and accurate investigation of Mr. S. 
lit w right. 
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This table sivps (he uverage of deallis in Preston for the siK 
ypars ending 30l)i June, 1843; and respects, 1. The Gentry; 
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2, Tba Tradennen ; and 3. Tbe Oprratiree and tbrir i 
tamilies. Taking tti« average population dunng that period at 
00,000, whid) i* mo«t prol»bly higher than ilte irutit, we have 
dia death* yearly amounting to 1 in 336 of tbe inbabilani*. 
From the ^fortua^y RegiBters of 1S41, it appaareil that ia the 
Prmton Un'mi the rale of mortahty in that yearwaB2'9 percent.; 
in ihe Borouffh ihe rale of mortaliiy was stiU higher. The popa- 
latioi) being TiO.ISl. and the average deatiia for 1>>39, 1840, end 
1841 being 1734, the mortality was upwards of 3-4 per cent. ; a 
rate exceeding that of Manchester (3*2 per cent.), and nearly 
approaching Inat of Liverpool (3'5 per cent.). But it appears 
Ihat Ihe years 1840-41 were accompanied in Preston by a very 
iliniaiial number of deaths; for ilia deaths in 1S3&-9 averaged 
only 1273, and those for 1842-43 only 1461. It will be right, 
then, to lalte the mran of the six years, as shown by the tanlc 
above, viz., 14S6; and still a rate of mortality ii evinced very 
nearly upproadiing to 3 per cent,, viz. 2976, and that upon a 
population HomcwTiat over estimated. Now, recollecting that 
many districts in England and VVales exhibit a rate of mortality 
beloiv 2 percent, per anmini, and assuming, aa it will be seen 
i'riini facts liereafler to be presented, we have a right to assume, 
that Prewtoti is naturally healthy, and that the mortality should 
not mncli exceed 2 percent,, it results that during tbe six years 
under consideration tliere have been upwards of 2S00 deaths 
more llian there would have been but for the injurious operation 
of causes, which, to say the least, are susceptible of great control. 

While the ratio of deaths to population is so great, it will he 
also noen from the table that the chances of lite at infancv, includ- 
ing all claioeK ill the caluilation, are very low. These chances, as 
•Mtimatwl by tha lowtwt of the insiirnncs tables (Northampton), 
are given at '2318 yeaMj but, as ^wn by the actual experience 
of Pi'enlori (gatheretl Irom the average age at which the inhabitants 
dio), lliyy are only 19'6 years. Tha average age of the living, as 
cnlnilaied from the Census of 1841, ia 24'435. It should be observed 
ihut this low average a ne at death is eB'ecled by the great pre- 
pondeianci} of the third-claas " operatives and their familiBSi" who, 
owing to llieir large proportionate numbers, bring down the 

fenural average lo a ii<%r ap|)roximation to their own, which is 
H'28 yours. The chaucea of life among the " prof^ional men 
and their families" are high — 47'39 yearg; among llie "tradeBmen" 
they are seareely as favourable bs they are elsewhere — 3163 years. 
If the duration of life in Preston be calculated from an equal 
nunibor of ench class, we Hod that 32'43 years is its low terra. 
U'luiii the age o( 21 is pasged, it ajipeaFs that the eheneea of life 
eonw vary near to the general rate. As compared to the mortality 
of Ihu nielrupoljs. the average age of gentlemen and tradesman iq 
Preston is favourable; but it is otherwise with the labourers, as 
tdiown by the following table — 



Efferta of Seaaons on Disease. 



Oentlemen 
Id&baunrv 



MelFDpolli. j PreBlim. 



30^ 



!• of 9bmos* upon Dba 




T*B1. 



ced t)y Iha Deaths for 



r Above 31 „ , 
^magu age uf death) 



SI -196 
13-363 
19-137 



23-4S9 
24-868 
24- ifll 



36 '841 
29-416 

29-448 

2l*3nyrs, 



?8-373 

wsaa 

26 -864 
10-53 jts. 



19-6 yrs. 



1 



The large proportion of infant mortality among the working 
dass is also evinced by the table. While tile gentry lose oiJy 
i7J per cent, of infant life, the operatives lose 55j per cent. For 
the whole of Eng^Und and Wales, the per centage of deaths under 
live years of age is 39* 1 . 

Mr. Cartwright has drawn up an interesting table No. 2, to 
show the connexion between tJie varying moriahly and the varj'ing 
seasons, by giving the ceittesimal proportion of deaths )n each 
quarttif of the year. 



Lookbig first at the general results of this table, we perceive that 
the per cejitage of mortality is least in ihe quarter epibraciijg July, 
Aiigiiet, and 'Septeipbei-, and greatest in the quarter from Jaimary 
Ist to March 3l8t; while April, May, and June are more fatal 
than October, November, and December. Infantile mortality 
seems l^i irifluraiced by season than that of older persons ; varying 
at the utmost only about 7 per cent. The diilerence, both as 
t^ards ihose above 5 and those above 21, between the September 
^Varter aiid the March quarter, is somewhat more than 10 per cent. 
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Rales of MoTiediUj at different Seasons. 
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' Averaffe Age at Death at different Seaiom. 171 

( lias been justly observed that "the staiulard in common use 
foughout Europe, of the numbers only and proportions of deaths 

Bthe population, when used only by itself, is often mischievoiialy 

miBleading," and that " the return* of the average age of death, 
which gives the average age and sum of vitality of each class, is 
the chief, the most correct, ii' not the only correct, standard for the 
measurement of the pressure of evils in the sanatory condition of the 
population." An evidence of the truth of the principle thus enun- 
ciated by Mr. Chadwick Is furnished by table No, 2, wbidi 
allows that, out of 100 deaths occurring in the year, 20'35, the 
IiMveM and moat favourable quarterly proportion, in July, August, 
and Seplemlwr, coincide wit htlie lowest and least favourable average 
duration of hfe. IS-75 years; and that, on tlie otJior hand, the 
Bouon from January to April, which affords the liighest average 
sum of life, 21'2y years, also gives the greatest number of deat^, 
2S09. But a more Htriking iliuitration oftlie principle is ftimiahed 
in the table No. 4 ; in the first columns of which it is shown that, 
in the corresponding quarters for two consecuiivo years. July to 
October, 1837 and 1838, the totaU of deatlu in each of the three 
olawtw coincide to a )init ; but tiie average age at death in the 
fonner of these quarters, as shown in the third table, is only 
I6'72 years, and in die latter 23 73 yeari. Tlie numliers of the 
lirst'Class " gentry and professional men" are Bp small, that 
anylhiitg approaching to u liiw of raorlality from them can searpely 
be elicited, ^at is, as regards the average age of death. Taking 
the results of each year of die al* separately, wo find the average 
only 3773 yetirs in 1840-41, and 61-98 years in 1841-42; or. 
taking the extrenoes in tlie tabl" relating to dial class, via are pre- 
senteil witli iht* vuiy low average of 221 years in April. May, and 
June, 1839. and tlia very high one of 69'87 in July, August, and 
^^Septemlier, 1841. This discrepancy, as alraaily intimated, arises 
^Hwn tbe paucity nf the total number furnishing the data ; so that 
^^^p deathi of a dm aged persons would immediately raise the 
^^Plnige, and vice versa. In the more numerous olua* of tradesman 
^^md their families, the widest variation during the six years batwara 
any am yeav and another (1837-38 and 1840-41) amounts iHily 
i» &-67 years, and the extremes in the different seasons to 23'3h 
years; and it is to be observed that these extremas, rt'laling to tha 
middle claw, ocenr in the same year, [840-41, the lowest in the 
October quarter, the highast b the July qitai^er, showing a 
tendency to eompensatbn or equilibrium. I'he yearly variatioa 
dining the sis years, of the third class, amounts to 408 years) 
Hnd Ihe extrame neasonal divergence is from 231 years in the 
April quarter of 1838, to Vi-27 years in the July quarter, 1840, a 
"Terence of 1083 years. 'Vbem observations are compinsad in the 
kwing table— ' 
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The DiirafiOR of Life among the Poor. 


TcUy. 




c,™.. 


Y^».ly 


SHuaoal 








FiHl ClMI . 

Second Clau 
ThirfClM. 


Y««ri- 
24-5 
5-67 

4.08 


Y««i. 

23' 33 
ID- 83 


47-39 
31-G3 
18-!i8 


' 



The above small lalule shows ihat there is a greater amount 1 
uncertainly in the average of life among the poor than among ll 
middle class. The yearly variation of the second class (5'67 yearsj" 
is much less, in respept lo the average age of the class (SI'BS 
years), than tlie yearly variation of the third class (4-08 years), in 
respect to the average age of the poorer class (18"28 years) ; that 
is, if the yearly variation in the age of persons ivhose sum of life 
averages 31 i years be five years and a-half, the yearly \-aria- 
tion in the age of those whose sum averages 18^ years should 
be about tliree years, instead of being what it appears to be — four 
years. This greater micertainty of life is attributable to the occa- 
sional ravages made among the children of the poor by disorders, 
which are more fatal among them than among those who are nursed 
in sickness with solicitude and judgment. The year 1840-41 was 
marked by a great fatality among the children of the poor. Scarlet 
fever, during that time, to use the language of a medical gentleman 
in extensive practice, "was more like a plague in its virulence and 
frequency." By a table of particulars furnislied to Dr. Playfair 
it appears that, in the year ending June 30th, 1841, 200 children 
imdcr five years old died of this disease ; while small-pox, hooping 
cough, and measles carried off respectively 66, 37, and 23. 

In the fourth table, Mr, Cartwright has given the actual number 
of deaths during the six years, distinguishing as before, the tliree 
classes of persons, and the four quarters of die year. The table 
requires no remark unless indeed it be necessary to state, lliat the 
coincidence, already referred to, between the figures at the head of 
tlie column tor the July and October quarter is a real one. ^ 

In table 5, Mr. Cartwright has exhibited particulars similar 4^^ 
those of the previous one, but relating only to persons who hi^H 
attained the age of 21. ^^| 

It will be (here seen that the chances of life among the three 
classes are brought nearer to an equality. Recurring to the third 
table for a moment, we see the difference of the average age at 
death in the three classes, infants and minors included, to be about 
16 jears between the tradesmen and the gentry, and 13 years between 
the operalives and tradesmen ; but when the strong constituliohs 
which have resisted the trials of infancy and youlh begin to tell 
among the operatives, Ibis difference is reduced to less than seven 
years between ti'adesmen and gentry, and litllo more than four 
years between operatives and tradesmen; and, now thai 21 yenra 
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are attained, iLe variatioa between any two years of the sexennial 
period, for all tlie claasua combined, but for the peculiar circum- 
stances of 1840-41, would scarcely exceed one year. The effect 
of season is mible, in the fifth table, in the higher rate of mor- 
tality during January, February, and March. It is in those 
months that the aged are removed, and their advanced years raise 
the average age at death for the time. It is worthy of remark, 
too, that this higher rate obtains in all classes. The result 
of this table is susceptible of a favourable comparison with 
certain returns for the metropolis, given by Mr. Chadwick, from 
which it appears that the average ages at death, of all above 21, 



It is true that the general average ui the metropolis is 53, and 
in Preslon only 51 years ; but this arises from the much larger 
proportion of the working class in Preslon than in London. In 
the Metropolitan returns the paupers are given as a distinct class} 
in Preston they have been included in the third class. This, of 
course, will have no effect on the general average. Table 
No- G contains an account of the actual deaths al^er the attain- 
ment of 21 years. Comparing this table with tlie previous 
one, it becomes again evident that the increased raorlahty 
of IH40-1 is referable to diildren ; a truth yet more strik- 
ingly apparent iu Mr. Cartwrighl's seventh table — from which 
it is shown that, during the whole six yeais, ihe deaths of 
infants luider five, as compared to all deaths above that age, 
are in the proportion of 47 to 41 ; that at one period (1841-2) 
they were in the more favourable proportion of 67 to 74 ; but 
that in the unhealthy seasons, ihey were, in 1S40-1, 94 to 78, and, 
in the previous year, no less than 105 to 68. But, probably, the 
most important truth, made plain in this table, is, that the exces»ve 
infant mortality is chiefly manifested among tlie families of the 
working class. In the year most fatal to their children, the low 
proportion of infant di-'alh among the fii-st class remains unaltered, 
and altluugh the middle class, in thatyoar, suffered adouble amount 
of what they had undei^ona the year before, yet that inciwase is not 
so much above the average of the six years as the increase which 
relates to the thii-d class: the increase of the second class in 1839-40, 
being about one-fourth above the six years average ; and tlie increase 
of the third class being about one-third. Since the formation of 
the tables now treated of. a carefiil analysis has been made of all the 
deaths under five years of age during the six years. Tlw result of 
the inquiry shows, that of the 4,751 deaths, which appear in the 
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seventh table aa taking place uiKler that Rge, 3,610 occurred u 
two years old; and tim age. In each instance, was, on the avomg 
only 07 years, or about uine motillia; 11S5 children died betwei 
two and five years old, whose average was 3'29 years, or thn 
years and eoinethiug less than lour mondis. The average a^a ' 
the wholo is enly 1*32 years, or one year and about four raoiitb 
Noliiing can blow more strikingly that tiie earliest periods i 
existence ere atttjnded by a proportiouate liability to death. It 
neceasaiy, however, to observe the loss of infant life among ttu pool 
odconiiustud with the same among the middle and first clo^ : 
another view. The following presents llie precise anaount of tb 
contrast : — 



'2nil CUii 
3l<I Class 



1,7M 



PlDpDTllDa 



To place these facta in another light. If the infant popiilalicni 
the working class could have been reared amidst tlie advantages 
food, air, attention, &c., which are afforded to the offspring of tl 
Upper clans, during the last mx years 3034 children would ha 
reached five years of age, who, as it is, have been premature 
swept away by disease. 

To show still further the great difference in the probabilities 
life, as respects the three classes now treated of, the followiog tal 
has been framed, diowing the progressive decrease in the sum 
vitality in the three classes of tlio inhabitants of Preston. T 
calculations founded on the ages at death for llie six yeara endii 
June 30, 1843:— 
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1. G.Hlrj. 


3. Tn.J«ni.-n, 


3. OrBralivH 


Born 












mg at lliB ond of lat year. 
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7y-5 


GB-2 






B7-6 


73-5 


57-5 








61-8 


44-6 




loth War. 




56-fi 


38-S 




„ 20th year. 


76-3 


SI-6 


31-5 




3Ulh year. 


72-3 


43-9 


25-2 




JOlhyB./. 


G3-4 


37'S 


20-4 




50lh ytar. 


as- 


28-1 


lJ-6 




6Uthy«r. 


if,-\ 


20-5 


11-2 




„ roihyrar. 


23-4 


13-3 


6-1 




tiOthyear. 


S* 


4-S 


i-1 




9lHhy«ii.. 


1'3 


•8 


■2 


























Ihu Mni yt%t. 


.l..Wll.J«.r. 


ih. lOSnl »m 



The following table shows the progressive decrease in the vital; 
of the three classes from the age of 21 years ;^ 
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•ofiioiuita Vitality in t/ie three Claiten. 



■ uld . . . 




nold . . . 


83' a 






loM . . . 




nnld . . . 


33-4 


r.uia . . . 


10-8 



jivecl In the above numbers may be presented to 
iFe fordljly through llie eye, and therefore two 
lany this Report, exhibiting the streams of life s.% 

throe classes now adverted lo. Looking at the 
jtrates the vilol condition of the third class, it will 
ough the stream has been deprived of more than 
efore it has flowed through one-twentieth portion 
lich it actually runs \ yet, after having sustained 

diniinutioa, it then proceeds with a regularity not 
of the otfier btreanis, and finally reaches a point 
;ir utmost limits. It may be well to bear in mind 
nee of Centenarians in the third class alone ie due, 
! great number in that class (8017) which fur- 

for the calculation. According to the registers, 
ilonging to it, of more than a century old, died in 
the last six years, and of course they would pro- 
of existence in their class, although narrowed to 
ead, after il had entirely disappeared in the two 
filh numbers so much more circumscribed (148 
proportionally lewer chances of the attainment of 

; table. No. 8, has been prepared by Mr. Cart- 
tJie ratio of mortality, as respects persons above 
years of age, in 1783, and tlio decennial periods 
141 inclusive. Few remarks are called for on tliia 
liose which Mr. Cartwright has appended to it. 
owever, to the year 1831, and the coincidence 
;&«ive mortality of that year and the appearance of 
« kingdom, it may be observed, that although few 
seaae were knoivn in Preston, there is reason to 
,ny were concealed, owing to the ignorant preju- 
ir. If any value should be attached to this sup- 
Iden rise in the average age at death will also he 
lasmuch as the cholera generally attacked adulls. 
of deaths to the population is not given in the 
I fact, several circumstances interfere with the 
conditions in each year, and render it difficult to 
naral conclusiiHis in that respect. The populatiou 
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of 1783 and of 1791 is uncerlain. 1801 was a year of extmmi 
distr.^; after 1814 the Pariah Register did not contain the whole 
amount of burials; and 1841 was accompanied by an unusual 
mortality- If, however, we take the years 1791, 1811, and 1841, 
supposing the actual population of the first year to be about the 
amount stated, and calling the mortality of 1841, 1500, which is 
about the average of the sexennial period including it, the propor- 
tion of deaths to the populalion will stand thus : 



:m^^ 






1,50J 



The table now under observation (No. 8.) does not give n) 
favourable a view of the sanatory stale of Preston as might be ex- 
pected when the town was " the reaort and residence of persons 
of birth and polished manners." The average age at death was 
only 31 '65 years, or eight years short of I he standard given by 
the Carlisle table. Bnl 60 years ago the probabilities of life, even 
among " persons of birth," were less favoui-able than they are now 



I 



among 



the 



mneral class of the well informed. The r 



ageso 



lall-pox were uncontrolled by vaccination, and disease generally 
was unchecked by the prudence and knowleilge which educated 
persons now exercise for the preservation of the health of tfa^ 

children. 

Tadl 

The Avera)re Aae of Death, and CoQiputative MdbtalitT of Cbilsbim, iaM 
Years 1783-1791, lod thv Fiva [ullovrin); Cenaus Yeua, (calcuUted fnxnV 
Pieitoii Parish Church BegiBteia). Showiog that the Pcogressive Hsductior 
the Duration oC Lite and the IncieSKu of Morlslity amoog Children liave h 
■■'-■'■ IE of Populati 
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23-39 


67-79 
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4B1 
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711 


33; US 


1841 


19-fi4 


46-64 


53-36 


4B5 


532 


997 


90,131 



1842-3 



41-77 55.24 
4G'G8 53-32 



itEiiileul Be^'ialrat's Books :- 
773 j 936 1,7-29 

G9G-3;791-8 1,488 
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" For many ages Preston took the lead of all the towns in the 
country as the resort and residence of persoos of birth and polished 
manners," " A material change has taken place in some of these 
respecls, within the last forry years, (from 1825,) by the introduc- 
tion of the manufactures, and rlie daims of gentility have been 
materially abated by the presence of an active and enterpnziD|r 
industry." The first small "factory" was built in 1777; and 
the population had, during the pi-eceding century, fluctuated 
between 5,000 and 6,000. From 1791 to 1797 five other fac- J 
tories were erected by the late J. Horrocks, Esq., and from this 
period "the ratio of increase (of population) is scarcely to ba I 
equalled, even in this county, where men multiply faster than in 
any other portion of the kingdom." — Baines' History of Lancashire. 

1 783. ilie ages are not entered In the register for many years 
previous to this date. 

1800 and 1801. Years of great distress. The mortality of 
Iiancasbire considerably above the usual average. The marriages 
in Preston were 23 per cent, lower than the average of the two 
preceding and two following years. 

1814. 'ITie Koman Caihotics began to inter in their own burial 
ground ; and the pansh church register of course does not contain 
all the deaths of the town after this period. 

1831, The mortality of adults is considerably greater, and of 
children less, than what would appear to be the usual proportion. 
Some explanation has already been given of the increase of the 
average age of death in this year, 

1840-1. This year has been most unibrtunately chosen by the 
Commissioners for iheir calculations respecting the mortality of 
Preston; the average age of death being in thai year 16-45 years, 
and the number of deaths 1729; while the average age of death for 
six years (from June, 1837, to July, 1843,) is 196 years, and 
the average number of deaths 1488, 

The difterence between the average age of those dying in 1841, 
as registered at the pariah church, and those in the superintendent 
r^'gislrars' books for 1840-1, appeal^, in the above tables, so great 
a.3 to require explanation. The number of deaths iu the year 
ending 3lst December, 1840, was most excessive, being no less than 
1993, while the deaths in 1841 were only 1508, and the average 
of ihe six years was only 14S8. It will be remembered that the 
registrar's year commences on the lat July ; and his year 1840-1 
therefore includes the last six months of 1840, in which year the 
deaths of children under five years exceeded the average number 
of six years by 414 ; a fact which explains the low average age of 
1840-1 (16J years) as compared witli that of 1841 (19^ years). 
Of the 1729 deaths in the registrar's books for 1840-1, upwards 
f^llOO appeared also in the registers of the parish church. 
tAii argumetit in favour of the natural healthiness of Preston is to 

KTound in Ihe sanatory condition of tbe inmates of the House of 
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Correction Iheie. For more than five years llie ilaily averse 
J. cioy- niimber of prisoners has exceeded 219 (one-Mxth of whom havo 
been females), exclusive of infanls who do not appear na ihe 
books, and who ai* generally abo\it six in number. The average 
age of the 219 appears to have been 289 years. Duriug the 
period mentioned, one death took jilaee from a casualty, and only 
one from natural causes; the latter being the case of an aged female 
who was ID a dying state when brought iiito the prison ; this gives 
a ratio of mortality in the proportion of one death yearly to M7 
persons. Now the mortality in tJie town of Preston far the five 
years ending June 30, 1843, has been proportionately 17 times as 
great as tliat which has taken place wilhin the prison walls. In 
Other words, if the ratio of mortality in the town had been the same 
as that in tlie prison, instead of 7767 deatlis, only 457 would have 
been recorded. Or if, in the comparison, we place against ihe 
deaths in the prison those only in the town which take place atler 
21 years of age, and call them for the five years (see lable 6) 
2556, we still have an e\ce» of nearly 2000 deaths above what 
would have taken place had the same ratio obtained in the town 
which obtains in the prison. 

The argument tliua furnished by tlie sanatory condition of the 
Preston House of Correction is straigthened by comparing the mor- 
tality in that prison with others in the county ; a comparison which 
may be shortly ^ven as follows : — 
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But tha« are many circumstances favourable to the geiieral pro* 
bability of life in a pi^n not existing in a town. The small 
proportion of the aged, the many vagrants with constitutions braced 
by fresh air; these and otiier facts tending to raise the general 
chances in favour of prison lif^ may not be fidiy counterpoised by 
the depressing eSect of confinement and llie weakened constitutiffliS 
of many of the dissipated and profiigate. But while it is admitted 
that the inmates of the gaol have, as a body, better chances of life 
than the general jiopulation, it should be bonie in mind that those 
diances derive their greatest value from cleanliness, prnpor Iboil, 
good air, reipdar hours and esercise, sobriety, and medical attco- 
lion ; all of which might be observtnl and obtained by the gewnl 
mass of the people, if they would oiJy strive to do for themaetw 
what d'°fi'irlini' and order do for the prisoners. 




Deatlii in weU and iU amditioned Streets. 
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In eatimating the tjiances of life in Preston, with reference, 1 . 'J'o 
aity and well -cleansed districts; 2. To districts only moderately 
cleansed and ventilated; and 3. To districts of the worst kind, 
where ventilation, deansing, and drainage are ill provided for, or 
are altogether absent, it would have been desirable to obtain accurate 
returns of the deaths and ages in each district for a period trf years; 
Time, hoivever, has not permitted this ; but tlie effect of locality ott 
health may be shown with sufticient force by the following tablei^ i 
which applies to the whole to«n (deaths in the workhouse and 1 
house of recovery, and those whidi have been the subjects rfl 
coronem' inquests being excepted) for the year ending June 3(Ji f 
1841. 
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There is in the " lowest deep a lower deep ;" and in the " dis- 
tricts of the worst kind" there are certain streets and courts, &c. it^ 
tccral of the diauict. These have been most minutely and carefully 
examined by tlie agent of the Preston Charitable Society, a perstm 
well qualified by Ins intelligence for the task be has performed^, 
The names of these streets, &c. are Canal-street, Back Canal -atree^ 
Hope-3treet,Holden's-square, HoldenVyard, Edward-street, Bucli> 
ingham- street, Clarence -street, Poplar- street. Willow -street, Queen- 
tfireel, and Savage's-court. In these streets, Sic. the mortahty fqp 

I year mentioned was as follows: — 
Tie population of these streets, &c., as ascertained by «irefi3 ' 
inquiry, is at present (October, 1843) 2400, whidi is probably pretty 
near wliai it was in 1840-1, the [Jaces having undergone since ihea 
little or no change. A8sun>iiig, then, this to be the population, we 
have deadis ocoirring, in thai year, in the above-mentioned streets, 
in the proportion of 1 death to every 19 persona. For the whole of 
Llie town ijie deaths are 1 to every 29 persons. 

It appears from tbeinqiuries made (the {Hu-ticulars resulting from 
which are given in separate tables herewith) that there are many 
caust's of disea-^ie and death operating in ihesi- worst conditionwi 
lalyi ,y«t most ol' them coulroUahle by laeaaiitea 
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which a community fully alive to iis socml responsibilites, or e 
the universa] danger which at any moment may arise from %\lfi 
causes, would seek to employ of enforce. Those causes are suclW 
usually exist wherever ^ckness and death prevail ; defectivie ventitP'* 
tJon, cleansing, and draining of streels; the same evils with regard ta 
dwellings; the over-crowding of rooms and of beds; filtliiiiess (f 
apartments, persons, clotliing. and bedding ; prevalence of damp, 
yet want of water ; absence of proper and decent accommodation as 
to privies ; keeping of pigs in, or too near, dwellings ; and, pervad- 
ing all, sickening smells — signs of the presence of an atmospltere 
destructive of health to all who breatlie it. As to ventilation, one 
court. Back Willow-street, is described as " closed at both ends by 
privies ;" other courts and streets are " entered bv passages under 
die houses ;" others are " closed at one end by walls, ' As to cleans- 
ing, in Back Canal-street, " pigsties, middens, and privies form one 
side of the street," Buckingliam-atreet "is swept every week by the 
police, but the cart cannot get down to carry the dirt away, which 
is swept into heaps and then left." " When any person goes to the 
Dispensary out of this street, the doctor tells them it is no wonder 
at there being sickness in that street." Other streets exhibit a still 
more abominable condition. Back Queen-street {soutli of Queen- 
street) is approached by several lobbies leading from Queen-street. 
A visitor, on entering the former, finds himself fadiig a row of 
privies of more than 100 yards long. The doors of the privies are 
about six feet from the house doors opposite; and the space between 
oneprii^and another is filled up with all imaginable and unimagin- 
able filth ; so that the street consists of a passage little more than 
MX feet wide, with dwelling houses on one side, and a continuous 
range of necessaries, pigsties, middens, heajts of ashes, &c., &c. ; on 
tile other, with a filthy and sluggish surface drain running along one 
side. The doors opening into this street are, in some cases, the back 
doors of the Queen-street houses; but 12 houses have their onl^ 
outlets — doors and windows — upon this disgusting and pestiferous 
passage. According to the returns for the year ending June 30, 
1841, the deaths in Queen- street. Back Queen-slreet, and Que en- 
street Court, were for that year 36, or I death to I4'6 persons.*' 

In a cellar in King-street a few yards from the end o" " 
street, a poor female has been living for about 14 yeara, whi 
beheved to be upwards of 102 years old. Her bodily and n 
powers are, considering her age, remarkably vigorous. Her aetivfty 
of limb is equal to that of many women of 50, and especially as 
regardsher arnis.f Hersightscarcelyrequirestheaidofspecta"''^ ■ 



• A drain running near one end of QuBEn-BtiEBt, an.l into which tha " 
from a, neif-hbouiing factory ia ilischurged, emiti a most offensive an 
effluvium. D(. Lyon Plavlair Img beta furniaherl xilh some silver c 
became di^eolourrd Bfter 24 hours' cxiwsurii |o Ihib bail air on the cliimiiey-p 

f Tbewritei met hei this day (22iid January) walking at the rate of neai^fl 
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and her hearing is but little impaired. Her hair is abundant and Prtnon. 
black. Her memory appears clear and prompt ; and lierdiaposition BsT-TTaiij. 
not merely clieerliil brit full of humour. A daughti^r, aged 70, 
lives with her, who looks, in her spectacles, almost as old as her 
parent. The cellar in which they live appears dryand warm; facss 
the end of a tolerably wide street, (Paradise-street,) and is altogether 
free from the very noxious circumstances which beset Queen-streeL 
This case has been noticed here as confirmatory to a certain degree j 
of an observation made by Mr. Chadwick. " It is a singular and , 
yet unexplained fact, that centenarians are often found in the greatest 
proportion, in times and places wliere the average duration of life of 
the whole population is very low,"* 

The streets, courts, and yards examined contain about 422 dwel- 
lings, inhabited at the time of llie inquiry by 24U0 persons sleeping 
in S52 beds, i. e„ an average of 5'68 inhabitants to each house, and 
2"8 persons to each bed. 
^^^ In 84 coses 4 p«riii>DB slept ia the same bed. 



^^^ ADd, in HilJitioji, n family ofS on bed stocki covarad with a little slraw. 

Greatly injurious to heallli as ihis crowding mto the same bed must 
be, it is scarcely requisite to intimate its equally powerful tendency 
to moral cormption. The tables ap^iended to this Report record too 
many instances in which there is cause to apprehend the worst con- 
sequences in this respect. 

It is not only among the poorest that small and ill- ventilated 
bed-rooms are contributing to disease, but also among many whose ^ 
means would enable them to provide more wholesome chambers. 
The following case will illustrate the indifl'erence on this pdnt, which 
results from ignorance or habit, or both combined. A night-watch- 
man to one of the principal mills having met with a serious accident, 
was taken home and there visited by the medical gentleman who has : 
furnished this account. The sufferer's home or lodging was ap- 
proached by a passage of 3 feet 2 in. wide, and the lodging itself ] 
consisted of a low room 6 feet 9i in, long, and 4 feet 8^ in. wide, 
lighted by a pane of glass in the roof 9 in. square. Tlie small bed , 
whicli aln)Dst filled this wretched room was occupied alternately hy 
tliK watchman, and an old man labouring under paralysis; the latter 
quittingthe bed when the watchman returned from his nightly duties, 
and entering it again when vacated in the evening. Tbe watchman 
was a sii^le man, sober, and orderly in his conduct, and receiving 
regular wages of 1S.(. per week, a sum wliiih would have enabled 
hiiu to procure good lodgings and every attendant comfort. 

iDJIni pn bour, in cumiMiny wi)h her dmijihler, but (upputlnd unly by ber slicii ) 
•• She did not A'Dlqiiiviesu«el1,iiiidlbetrfi>re hud come out fur ■ wbIIi." 

* " Inqwry inlo llie i'racUet tf IilrrmmU im Tbtmi," p. 12, UDle. 8«e tlio 
* Htfvrt M t»t Santfory CmtfitftH »/ t*« labimrimg Chiiti," p. 176, note. 
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A ahoemakt-r, who, with his wifo, coiiW earn '2hf. wtvkly, ke^jiUlt 

pig iiTiil'.T tlie room in which ho, his wifi', aiid Ihrw children live. A 

aoiT belnngiiig to a friend, liaVing brought Torlh a mon- numerous 

litter than shi- could suiiporl, the siioeroaker fittwl tip, for the rcc^p- 

tioii of the two ?iiix,'niunierary pigs, a corner of his living room, in 

which ihey were found by the agent of the Charitable Society. 

A map of the town lias been made, shaded in those districts 

■ trfnch are ill-ventilated, drained, and clennsed ; the increased di^tih 

lit tint indicating a proportionate degree of dirtiness, &c. The 

I Amber of deaths in the respective streets is also given ; every blua 

l.^iot representing a death from fever or epidemic disease, and the 

I'tm spots showing the t'reqviency of deaths from other disorders. 

I'The residences of persons charged with otfences during the last 

I jBBr are also indicated ; and the whole tends to show that dirt, 

disease, and crinio are concurrent. 

From the statements made in this Report, it appears that tho 
mortality of the town chiefly predoniinatea among tJie children of the 
working classes, the mortality among them increasing ai^ the social 
condition of the parents sinks. The filthiness, want of drainage, bad 
air, &c. alreadydescribed, will account for very rauch of the infantile 
death; but there is reason to fear that in addition to thosu t 
m nrhicti are alike obnoxious to adult and infant healtli, there are o 
V^terating peculiarly against the latter. Most of these additit 

I tauses are connected with the ignorance, indiflerence, negleGt»^3 

f selfishness of tho parents. Their ignorance leads ihem to give to 
'heir offspring ihe most improjwr food, even when they are able to 
brociire for them wholesome sustenance; and too often the child is 
Bstroyed by the gin poured into it with the intention to " nourish" 
It is ignorance, too, which blinds the parent to the necessity of 
e and caution in nutting such complaints as measles. When the 
Vineaales are "out." and the Ultle patients should be kept wartni 
L.^ey may be seen, as tho writer has seen them, exjMsed to the fatal 
f.tpinds of December or January, The neglect ot^ or indifference 
WtOf children's henhh by the poor is e\'inced in a very marked man- 
' tier by the records of the dispensary. 
, Mr. Holden, one of the honorary surgeons to that institution, 
has minutely investigated its statistics for the year ending October 
21, 1840, during which period accurate memoranda were pre- 
served ; and the result of his inquiry shows a great discreptiiKy 
between the amount of deaths under five years old, as recorded in 
the books of ihe institution, and the amount of similar deaths 
among llie poor as registered ; a discrepancy which gives occasion 
to apprehend that the gratuitou<< advantages provided for them in 
sickness have not been made available for their children to n due 
extent. From Mr. Holden's statement accompanying this Report, 
it appears that the average age of deaths among dispensary patients 
reaches almost 25 years, while, as seen in Mr. Cartwright's taU^ 
the average age of the operative class is only IS'28 years, ~' 
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variatiou betneen the ages at death, in diapenaary patients and in 
the operative class generally, is shown in the foUowhig table : — 
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Now although the particulars relating to the dispensary palienla 
and those rBlatiiiff to the "worst streets" are not for the saSWg 
period, they are for similar periods, as regards the general ] 
valence of disease ; and we find that while 444 per cent, of n 
tLe death took place in the " worst streets," only 8'5 per ceiil, died ■ 
under the cognizance of the medical officers of the dispensary I and 
yet, if the wretched inhabitants of these worst streets sought 
medical aid at all, tliey would seek it most likely where it could 
bo obtained without charge. It is known that druggists are often 
resorted to for medicine and advice by the poor, and probably in- 
some or many cases assistance from such quarters may have be&ti 
obtained for sick children; but after making all allowances, it is to 
be feared that, amoiig certain classes of the poor, a great amount of 
infant death takes place without anything worthy the name of medi- 
cal assistance having been obtained or even sought. 

If the druggist is wmetimes applied to for the medicine which, 
with greater propriety and safety would be prescribeil by the raedl- 
' man, he is too often asked for compounds, which no medical man 
Uld prescribe, such as " Godfrey's Cordial," " Infants' Preserva- 
fe," Soothing Syrup," "Mothers' Blessing." &c. Returns have 
" n tybt^ned from all, or almost all. the chemists and druggists in 
on. of tlie quantity of these mixtures sold by each ; and it is 

those gentlemen lo say that the information requested from 
1 was fnmidied in the most prompt and obliging manner. It 
S not appear that any one particular dniggist sells the eslra- 
■ lary quantity of Godfrey's Cordial, &c,, which has been heard 

1 Other towns, but all vend the nostrums in question to a 
ler or le&s extent ; and the aggregate of tlie whole quantity 

.1 indicates that, allowing half an ounce per week to each family, 
wards of 1600 lamilies are in the habit of using "GodfrcJ-'s 
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"•*■■ Cordial," or some other equally injunous compound. It 
Bn.J. CU7 least melancholy feature in the general aspect of these facts t 
" Godfrey " (as it is familiarly called by its purchasers) is not gi 
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ill ignorance of its noxious properties, a circumstance which 
Charitable Society's agent had frequent occasion to notice. It is 
administered not so often, probably, by the mother, as by the nurse. 
The former, while working in the fectory, intrusts her infant to aii 
old woman or young girl, who may also have the charge of other 
infants; and tms general nurse, in order to fulfil her task with as 
much ease to herself as possible, drugs the unfortunate babes wilb 
"Quietness." Mr, Robert Brown, surgeon, who collected 
im|iortant information on this subject, had, among other com 
cations made to him in writing, the following, which, although 
may not at first appear very important, gives clear intimation . 
the obtaining medicine and advice from druggists, — of mothers leai 
ing their children in tlio care of most improper nurses, — and of t1 
general suspicion of the use of deleterious dnigs 

" A child WM brought to mc for a little aperient medicine ; the mother 
suspected Ihal the person who nursed it had been in Ihe habit of givin;; it 
some narcotic. It had not had more than two or three motions for the 
space of three weeks. I advised the mother to ilav at home and attend 
to it herself. The advice was followed, and the child recovered ii 

Anotlier highly respectable chemist and druggist writes, — 
" A woman brought a bottle to me containing iome medicine 
examination, which was found to be an infusion of opium. She said a 
neighbour had given some of it to one of her children, upon the recom- 
mendation of some quack, who was in the habit of calling upon poor 
families for the purpose of selling the medicine. Her child became 
Htupified in half an hour, and ultimatelj died. The man denied that 
death was the effect of the medicine, as he had a very extensive sale, 
could bring many proofs of the good resulting from its use." 

The apatliy, or ignorance, or prejudice of parents among : 
poor, has also been evinced in regard to the smaU pox. Mr. Hal- 
dane, who iilled tlie office of house surgeon to the dispensary for 
about six years, has obligingly liunisbed, on this ])oint, some infor- 
mation, rendered valuable by his intimate knowledge of the poon 
and his activity and ability in the promotion of their health. Hi 
states that tlie first case of small pox admitted in tht; books 
dispensary, within his knowledge, was in January, 1838. By Mid- 
summer of that yeaFj the disease bad rapidly increas;;d, both as 
regarded the numbers attacked and the severity of tJio symptoms. 

" Tlie disease continued through 1839 and 1840, during irliich time 
many hundreds of children must have suffered from it. In 1841 it began 
to subside. Previous to 1838 very few of the poorer class of children iu 
the town bad been vaccinated, though it was well known that all children 
brought to tho dispensary for the purpose of being vaccinated would have 
the operation performed without any charge. Of the numbers takiM 
advantage of tnu in 1838 1 do nut think there were a dozen ; in 1898 thnM| 
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were 35; in 1840, 44. At this time I was appointed by the Board of 
Guardians vncctDiitor to the town, and aa I knew it would he in vain 
expecting parents to bring their children to the dispensary for vaccination, 

I pETtonned the operation at (heir own houses, very frequently having to 
combat objections raised by the parents. In 1841, I vaccinated 468; in 
1842, 204 ; in the present year, 32G." 

Messrs. Harrison and Ewings have instituted a careful and most 
elaborate inquiry into the circumtitanceB influencing the health of the 
families of 749 married men employed in factories. Although 
those gentlemeu regret the insufficiency or inaccuracy of the returns 
they have obtained, yet ihere are many facts ascertained which are 
of much importance. There appear to be about 4'7 persons, on 
an average, in each family ; sickneijs remains in a femily about 17 
days, or with an individual four days, yearly. The average age of 
the fathers of families scarcely exceeds 35 years; their average age 
at marinage was but little more than 23 years. In each family 
there are, on an average, about2-7 children living, and 16removed 
dealh ; and of those children so removed 76 per cent, died under 

9 years old. Tiiose operatives receiving the high^t wages, 
_ dressers," appear to have the most numerous families, and their 
fcss by infantile death has been only 62-2 per cent. The men had 
been married on an average only 122 years. This ahoit duration of 
married life will in a great measure account for the high proportion 
of infantile mortality. Where deaths do occur in families such as those 
now adverted to, the age at death will necessarily, be limited to a 
period ranging from neiv-born infancy to about 11 years, and the 
probabilities of death, which are up to a certain point in an inverse 
ratio to advancing age, are scarcely fulfilled, when, as in the case 
before us, of 100 cnildreu dying under 11 j years, 76 have died 
under five years. TTiis amount of infant mortality, which will at 
first be startling, will assume a more favourable appearance on a 
comparison with the infant mortuUty of the kingdom generally. By 
a table given in the "Companion lo the Almanac" for 1840, p. 51, 
it appeal's that of all the deaths registered in England and Wales 
ill 1839, 39" 1 per cent, took place under five years of age, and ?-2 
oent. between 5 and 14. But restricting the inquiry lo children 
er 15, out of 100 dying under that age, no less than 84 died 

low five years old. The absolute amount of mortality iji the 
fsmilies under consideration, or the number of children removed by 
death in comparison witli those spared, appears to be in the proiwr- 
tion of 16 to 27, or of 43 born 16 die before reaching tlic age of 

II or 12 years ; this is undoubtedly a much higher ratio Uian tliat 
which exists atnong families of a superior class, and it is to be re- 
gretted tliat we have not the means of making an accurate com- 
parison of the two classes. It is suiGdently evident, however, that 
oe sanatory condition of llie families now under consideration con- 

hUvsts favourably with diat of the working class generally. May 
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Mwteu- not tills bpttei- condition be m&iiily atiributabie to ibe circunutaa^^l 
lUi.TciaT. of ™<^t of these young Ikniilies having the benefit, imperfect as>^^| 
may be, of a motber's superintendence? Only 133 mothers i»fll^H 
to be working. The imprudence of the labouring class ia viaible^H 
H the facts recorded by Messrs. Ewinp and Harrison as to the va^^| 
H^ early marriages of 90 out of the 749 men ; foiu- of them were on^^H 
^ft children of 16 when Ihey contracted that engagement. ?^| 
^B Great paina have been taken by Mr. Holden to collect informa- 
^^M tion relating to the management and statistics of the sick-clubs 111 
^^M Preston. There is roucli reaerve, however, in giving such informa- 
^H tion. and consequently less has been acquired dian would have been 
^H desirable for the purpose of forming any general concIuMons as to 
^^M operations and value. The following summary, circumsciibed «8 
^^M it is, is sufficient to manifest the widely ditFerent amounts of sickneae, 
^H and rates of payment, existing in only U clubs. The table relates 
^M to the year ending July 1, 1843 :— 


H 


Jr^„. 


Sldh auring Yo.r. 


A,.,np, 


well »i<ik 


„....„. 


CfUlagB. 


'w«^' 


^H Tee-tutal 

^M worthy 

^H Bccliutaitro 

^M Odd Fellowi 

^^M Female Rediabites . . . 

^H Fore>lei8 

^H £beu«er 

^^m Catholic Beneficent , . . 

^^H Ditto, remsle 

^^H FetDBveiauce 


37 
47 
80 
116 

eaa 

30 
230 
111 
167 
bO 
58 


■i 
5 

12 

124 
G 
5'^ 
28 
51 
25 
20 


5'4 
10-6 
15. 
163 
18- 
20- 

•25-2 
30-6 
31-2 
.14-4 


3- 

6-1 

r-s 

3-7 
4- 
3-3 

B-8 

)o' 

3. 


2 ft 
1 D 3 

1 11 a 

3 7 fi 

■2 19 3 ^ 

1 13 10 ^H 

2 7 11 ^1 


1B4S 


344 


■20-'J 


^^M There is one circumstance apparent in the above table, which ddds 
^^M fiirlher proof of the value of temperate habits among the poor. 
^M The Tee-total Society (of which, however, the numbers are rather 
^H email for the purpose of any general deduction) presents not merely 
^^M the smallest proportion of sick, but a proportion amountingto little 
^H more than one-half of tliat nest most favourable, while Ekt the saM^H 
^H time its members suffer the sllorteat average duration of iUii^^H 
^H The extremes in the amount of sickness, as shown by the propor^fl^H 
^H of sick members pressing in their reactive societies, ai-e *e^H 
^H striking, being only 5'4 per cent, in the Tee-total Society, and 34-4 
^H per cent, iti the Perseverance. The Rechabites, who might be ex- 
^H pected to occupy a creditable place near the Tee-totallers, are not, 
^^f m all cases, as appears from the Returns, wortby of the name tUi^^H 
^H assume. ^^M 
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*=Me8t of the sick-clubs are also biirial-ciul» ; that U, a certain 
varying from 21. to 10/., is aUowed on the dealh of a member, 
also in Preston seven societies acting only as burial -clubs, 
It acting as siich very ext«navely. Papers sent in to the aecreta- 
S to three of tliese clubs accompany this Report* From them it 
s that the present members belonging to the three societies are 
nrardfl of 23,400 ! and that the aggregate sum expended by them in 
'" raU, or rather paid to claimants, amounts to 3460/. yearly. In 
By one return are any parliculani given as to the age or death of 
" ' s entered as members, and from that it appears that 64 per 

f* The cotleetot to a burial-dnl), containing upwanls of 5000 memtcrs. — a man 
W intvlligenee is greatly (upEiioT to hi* rank in life, atatra, that while he believei 
■OcUtHW to be pcodaclive of mueh general benefit, he kauwi Heteral inttaucei 
«l^ch Ihey have beeu much abuwit. He is acquainted with esses in whicli Aired 
H have tpeeulated on tlie lives of infaatu committed to their care, hj eiiteriag 
to ibeclubs. Within the last few days, two young waTiieii proposed (a hiin 
a child into the society in wliich be holds office, ufierioic to pay the wesUj 
n alternBtely. Upon inquiry, in confurmily with his usual custom, aa to the 
htion ■ubsitting t)etweer) them and the child, he learned that the child's molbec 
'''--*- taHitaiHeiBfimlilal/waipliictdaliuintmlk thrmolhtrofimr^Ditte 
<rn. ila also detailed the particulars of the caae of an iUe^limale child, 
ling been in the care of itsmaletnal grandmuthec, was lemuTed, on her 
ti,~ to thcliouse of its futher's relatives. Within a week of that removal, the child 
i, (allhough, preriously, it appeared tu be in strung health,) aud under luch 
iUKntaoceii as induced him nol only (u refuse p^inieDt ul'lhe burial money from 
I* club, but alio to malie >uch a repreientaliun 0!*^ the affair to the officers of aa- 
it club in nhicb (he child had been enmireil, as led them to make aiimilai refiisal. 
I allempt was made to compel payment from uithei society. 

The same " colitctor " bag kindly furnithed au account of the a|;ea at death of 
40D members of the soriety to wbich he belongs, htiO^ the number remuted by death 
during the last thcae years and three months : — 

Under 1-2 months old .... 69 17-32 

From 1 year to 2 years old . . 79 lfl-77 

Syeoista 3 „ . . b2 }3- 



5-77 

5-77 



70 



1- 



suggestion made to him, the same person stales it to lie hii 
tnion, Ihat much advantage would be found by the adoption nf a plan lending to 
Ueue the aulicitude fur tbe preservation of ialvnt life ; by which plan, a amoU 
ViUy payment, ctmnneocing at or sunu after biith, and conlinueil for lU, 12, 13, 
'niotejBiin, should entute a liberal allowance for one, two, 01 ihrre years, at a 
le when education would be most valuiihle to the child, and the necessity fui 
IhdiDg ir to the fsctoiv wuuld, in a preat measure be obviated. 
''^1 ia alio admitted by thu same aulhoiity. that a great improTemeot would be 
xtrd, if. ioatead of cienry being paid by the club at the di^ath of a meuibrr, the 
_leral were undertaken by the society, and performeil in a solemn and appiopriale 
linnn ; but, nevertbelesB, to eflact tliis, it would be ueceiiaty that alt the burial 
ould adopt the plan. Were only one or two lo act upon it 
be withdrawn from them, •- ' .....l.. ....._ 

id ayslen of muuey payments waa ci 



ind ttanaferred Ic 



n which tbe 
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caA. of iboM tnerabent die under fire years old. The Returei 
> not fflfTortl the taeuu of oompauin^ this high per eenuge n-Hh 
of ihe operative das ^nerally. TTiens are other circuinnai 
cocuiectMl with the operatiaa of these chibs su^ge^dng matter 
rrav« consideration and tnquirT. The same penon may bo euMvd 
into evrry society. The respMUble secretary to cne of the societieB 
■tatM that he ktmws sereral instances in which the same pei«ni is on 
the books of three chibs. Tiut^, on the death of a child, the paneat 
or other ensurer may receive 16/. 6t. 6(/., (according to the pay- 
ments of the three cftibs now referred to,) while the expense of inters 
meat with all befitting proprieiy ^ould not exceed, and in fact sel- 
dom bidoudIs to, Zl. Tliere is no restriction in any of the societies 
as to the admiseion of illegitimate children. If the weekly penny 
or halfpenny is paid for the niipulated period by eiihcr mother or 
father, he or i^ is entitled, on the demise of the ensured, to all the 
benefits which the society promises. The burial-clubs enroll 12 or 
15 titnefl as many membere as the sck -clubs, inducing the inference 
that the prospect to a poor person of support and as^stance in illness 
isIessdeeiraUe than the possession of 5/., 10/., or 15/. on the decease 
of his child. S\\fi\ a sum, too, being a larger one than the iitsurer, 
in most cases, ever berore pwaessed at one time, or ever could hope 
to possess except from such a contingency as that adverted to. 
Burial -socielioa are, no doubt, susceptibte of highly beneficial opera- 
tion, especially as ensuring the lives of fathers of families ; and it 
is right to speak with reserve of their tendencies, in the absence of 
all positive proof of iheir injurious effects; but the facts above 
menlioned will be, to some minds, suggestive of painfid ideas. 
When an ensured cliild is attacked by aickness, the feelings created 
by the anticipated payment from the burial-club, should it die, may 
soroetimes be stronger than the anxieties for the preservation of ite 
life. A respetlable collector of cottage renls stales in writing, — ' 
" That he often fails lo obtain the rent from cottagers, in consequence 
of sickness. The sickness of children is moit commonly assigned as a 
reaton for the non-payment. Almost all Ihe children in families where 
lie collectB are members of burial societies, most commonly are subscribers 
of Id, a-week each child. The children of the poor are, when sick, greatly 
neglected, and loet from want of due attention to cleanliness; and the 
poor seldom seek medical assistance for sick children except when on the 

point of death. One poor child, living in street, the son of Thomas 

, Bits in a chair, or lies in a comer of a room, upon some bags of rags, 

without any covering upon him, and entirely neglected, both as regards 
nursing anu medical relief. Such cases he ia constantly witnescing. 

Another collector of cotlace rents states, " The poor people have often 
tuld me that they were unable to pay at that time ; but when a certain 
member of the family,— generally a child,— died, they would be able I 
pay, I have fell much ahocked at this,and I have told the people that 
was very wrong to deppnd upon anything of Ihe kind. Moi ■ ' " 
cliildren at the houses which I visit are in burial- clubs." A lady, 
of the author of this Report, slates, that a young woman, whose 
she required as a wet nurse, having a child ill, she ufl'ered lo send her 
medical friend to attend lo it. The reply of (he nurse was,—" Oh ! neyi 
mindi ma'am, it's in two burial-clubs 1'^ 
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Returns Lave been furnished by the respectable and intelligent 
(oflScers of the " Preston Original Legal Friendly Burial Society, 
slablished 31st December, 1831." From these retnrns the 
Ibllowing table is formed ; — 



1 



Eni™i. 


His DhIej 


dnria. 


Ditd. 




, S11. 


of 

ClilUno. 


P.ysHo. 


PnCent. 




PerC«t. 


1S40 
IS4I 
•1M2 
.1848 


1,515 
1,467 
l,W9 


2,413 
2,843 
3,292 
4,140 


2,627 
3,067 
3,710 


107 

203 
253 


G*35 
S-58 
C-81 


40 
64 
32 


I'M 
1-76 
U-t>6 


7-87 
8-34 
7-67 


' 




9,410 


622 


.. 


136 






run 






3,137 


207 


G-G 


« 


1-4 


8-0 



The ToUowing table shows the progressive ii 
ince December 31. 1S40 :— 



1S4Z 

1813 



2,g42 
3,292 






11,489 
12,G7S 
12,703 
12,5G0 



13,902 
I5,SI7 
16,000 
16,700 



' The rnlesof ihe society prohibit entrance before the completion 
'eight weeks of age, and also after 55 years. They also exclude 

1 persons who may " have any disorder or complaint upon ihera ;" 
" and in no case shall any member receive any benefit from 

} society unless 16 clear payments (weekly) to the fund have 

>n made previous to llie day of their death." 

In the last prbled report of the society it is stated that at Xhe 
lose of 1843 the number of members was 16,700, anil the 
jbnerals, during the year, 469. Calculating upon the mean of 
"^c number of members between December, 1842, and December, 

M3 (16,350), this mortality is about 2 9 per cent. The table- 

a shown the uiorlality of infants in the society, for 1843, to be 

8 per cent., and it remains to be stated that the mortality 
raoDg the members above five years (the mean of that portion of 

e society heiug 12,634, and the deaths bein^ 216} is l-7per 
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cent, ; and that the general monalily of the society for 1843 (' 
deaths " payable" + 32 " not payable" = 50 1) is 3 per cent. 
The monalily of Preslon lias been already slated at 2-97 
cent. But this mortality includes a class of inFanls inadi 
to the burial societies, viz., tltose under nine weeks old, and also oF 
adults beyond 67 years (55 years, limit of admission -]- 12 yearSj 
age of the club). In order, therefore, to compare the mortality 
of the society with that of the town, we must deduct &om ' ' 
latter the deaths under nine weeks and above 67 y«ars ; tbua, 




ti^m 



[170 + I25J 



= 2-4 p«t cent, on a populfttioB of 



In this view the mortality of the burial society exceeds that of 
the general population by 0"6 per cent. ; or, for 4 deaths in tba^ 
town, there are 5 in the society. m 

In pursuing the comparison now attempted, many other cooai^ 
derations must be taken into account. On the one hand, sick and" 
weakly persons are not admitted into the society, and the members 
wlio are above 5 years of age roust consist chiefly of persons from 
6 lo 19 years old ; on the other hand, the general mortahty of the 
society will be much affected by the large proportion of infant 
members, one-fourth of the whole. 

Assuming, as we may, that the deaths in the society " not 
payable" appertain almost solely to children dying before " 16 
clear payments have been made for them," — i. e., to children 
between two and six months old, a comparison, as regards this 
cla^ of children, between the town and the society may be thus 
given ; — ~ 

Annual average of deaths in the town (excluding those nnder 
2 months anil ahove t)7 years) 1193:— deaths hetween 2and 6 
months, 125 - lOM per cent, on all Ihe duaths. 

DeaUiB in the duh for 1843, QOl ; deatba between 2 and 6 months, 
32 = G*4 per cent. 

A difference of tliis kind, though not perha])s to this exteng 
might be expected. The children entered into the society ar*, ■ 
a great measure, select lives ; and, during the 16 lee^s, they arB 
siu'e to receive as much attention as can he bestowed upon thetnS 
while, on the contrary, the uninsured children will include all T 
wenkly and precarious lives rejected by the societies. 

The total of infant deaths in tJie society is, accorduig to tfai 
table, 8 per cent, on all the children entered. 

The di'aths in the general population, of the same class 
children (between two months and five years) have been, on t' 
average of the last six yeai-s, 629 annually. The census of 18 
slated the children under five lo bo 6^*85; and if we fake fronl 
that number 300 as the proportion under two months old, — a 
deduction greater, probably, than thi' facts would require, we have 
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a inorlalily (629 duatbs in 6585 children) at9-6 per cent. Having 
seen lliat infants dying in tlie town between two and six months 
are 10-4 per ceDt. m all the infant deaths, while the same deaths 
io the society are only 6-4 per cent., we should be led to expect 
that a similar proportion would appear when infant deaths from 
two months to five years in the town are compared with those of 
the socii^ty ; the non-insured comprising the poorest and siclcUest, 
and the insured being more choice lives, and that the facts would 
probably be represented thus ; — 

Moi1»lH» MorOdiiy 

brt-tra Two .lut Si. MouiU., i»tw«o Two ModUu sb4 R.e Van, 



But the mortality of the society, instead of appearing as aboy^ 
5'9 per c^nt., is 8" percent.! 

The Fuembei's of this burial society forming so large a portion I 
of the whole population, it maybe desirable to separate theafl 
from the general mass, and compare the mortality of the lnr)^r| 
I)arts respectively for the year 1843, estimating the population 09 
S2,500, and talking the mortality from the table : — 



^,700 . Deatbi. 



. 36,150 . 
32,5110 



l,i'J7 



^^■L^t it be borne in mind that, although the society has a very J 
largo proportion of infant members to account for its excessi»^ 
mortality, the remaining population comprises all infants und( 
two monlbs, all the sick and ailing inadmissible to the society, an 
all (hose whose age exceeds between 60 aiKl 70 years. 

In 1841, the children in Preston under five amounted to 6885,; I 
ihey muy now be calculated at 7^00. If from this latter number J 
are deducted those uiuler two monllis old (300), the children u 
likely, from their station, to be entered into any club (800), and J 
also sickly children, together with the offspring of the very loweijt J 
class (500), there remain 5600 children eligible to burial clubs, qf J 
whom two-thirds are entered in this club alone. T 

In glancing at llie second table now given, it will be observed J 
that the society in question ha$, latterly, derived its increase from | 
rbildren alone. The adults have already been entered; an^ ■* 
hf lice forward children only will constitute the new members. 

Prom the data already obtained relative to burial clubs, it t 
suggested that it would be desirable to obtain still further details, i 
Tile writer has, in all cases, found tho officers of the burial societies 
intelligent, respiclable. and willing to afford any information 
which may bu desired, and very anxious to place their societies 
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Estinmle of Expenditure. ^| 

upon a fooling which shall hold out no teoiptation to abuse their 

The Ibilowing is preaeu'ed as giving a proximate estimate of 
the expense to be incurred, and of the saving derivable fro] 
sanatory improvements in Prealon : — 



Estimate of Expmditare. 



As regards a full supplyof water, it will be imnecessaiyto adt 
to the cost of mains, as that is defrayed by the Water-woi 
Company. 

1. There are about 5000 houses still unsnpplied with wafer. 
This may be remedied at a cost of I Qs. for each house = 2500/. 

2. The extent of sewerage yet required would comprise about 
2.500 yards of main sewer four feet diameter, which, at '20^. per 
yard, would amount to 2500/. ; 23,759 varda of 2 feet 6 inches by 
2 feet, at ^s. per yard, 10,691/.; 23,759 yards of 2 ieet by I foot 
6 inches, at 7s- 6d. per yard, 8908/, The cost of the main sewer 
woidd be charged on ihe whole town by a rate of bs. for each 
house. The cost of the secondary sewers would be charged on 
those houses not yet pronded with them, being 7919; which, at 
49*. 6d, each house, would amount to 19,599/., the cost specilied 
above. 

3. It may be considered that proper house drainage is wanted 
for the whole town. The average length of drainage 
house would he about 12 yards ; ami the cost l.r. 3of. per yi 
= 7500/. 

4. Various calculations have been made as to the expense of 
ting up a cheap, but efficient apparatus in the naiure of a water- 
closet. The cost for the whole lojcn, supposing that many houses 
would require somethingof a more expensive kind than that which 
would suffice for the poorer tenements, may be i-eckoncd, — si 
posing that a large number are fitted up at the same time and 
the same plan, — at '21. for each house ^= 20,000/, 

5. With regard to ventilation, and the cost of effectiupf it, it 
clear that the simple and cheap plan of Mr. Toynbee would serve 
the desired end ; and that a most important sanatory improve- 
ment may be wrouf;hl at an expense very trifling indeed, when 
compared with its valuable resulls. The houses of the poor in 
Preston generally contain three or tour rooms, more frequently 
the latter number: but supposing that Mr. Toynbee's plan were 
adopted in the houses of a somewhat better kind also, it may be 
calculated that 10,000 houses, containing on an average five rooi 
each, would require ventilalion at a cost of 3s, for each rooi 
10.000 X 5 X 3j. r^ 7500/. 

6. The cost of street sweeping, although not involving, as 
other improvements, a sinking of capital, would constitute 
siderable annual outlay, if the work were performed efiicieotl 
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which outlay should enter i 
improveineBt, 

In many parls of the (own where the best houses are situaled, 
lhe traffic is so infrequent that the aid of the scavenger would be 
hltle required. The total length to be swept may be estimated at 
15 miles, and the average breadth at 7 yards; or, in round 
numbers, about 185,000 square yards. To sweep this extent of 
]iavement, it may be supposed that 185 men would be required ; 
Jind the number of days on which they would be employed, de- 
ducting Sundays, and days when their labour would be impracti- 
cable or unnecessary, would not exceed 250 in the year. Wages 
being estimated at 2j. per man per day, the annual cost of sweep- 
ing the town would be 4625/., which would be (in the tckole year) 
about 12/. 13s. 5d. daily, or 9*. 3d. for each house per year, or a 
~ lie more than 2tl. per house per week. 



Estimate of Savinff, Sfc. 



1. The lirst and most obvious benelit and saving to arise fi^m 
efficient sanatory measures, are connected with human life. It 
has already been shown that the average number of deaths annually 
taking place in Preston are 1488; aud adopting the supposition- j 
that one-third of these would be prevented ny due care and pre* 
caution (a supposition certainly much within the probabilities of I 
the case), and that the expense attending each death is 21. 10s. (a 
sum much less than the average amount paid for each funeral by 
the burial clubs), the deaths prevented annually would be 4%, and 
the money savetl would amount to 1240/.* 

2. The next item of saving is in respect to hirtlis. It has been 
fully established that a large proportion of births to population is ' 
a certain attendant upon a low sanatory condition. The births in 
Preston are 1 in 20, instead of being in the more healthy ratio of 

1 in 44- The excess of births, annually, is therefore 827 ; and the 
annual saving to the town by the institution of measures to obviate 
this excess, would be, at least, as many pounds sterling. 

3. The investigations of Messrs. Harrison and Ewings into the 
condition of married men in factories, showed that the average 
duration of sickness with each individual ia about four days yearly. 
Among the superior classes the period of sickness will be less, but 
in the lowest of the population it will be greater; so that for the 
whole population four dayV sickness to each Individual maybe 
taken aa the average; 50,131 inhabitants x 4 days = 200,534 
(lays lost by sickness. The population under 13 years of age may 
be estimated at 16,100, and the remainder at about 34,050. Con- 
sidering the loss on the sickness of the children to arise only from', \ 
the expense of medicine (though the sickness of the chilil must 

* The printed repotti of two burial «ocielii?s, jual. pnhlisbed, { 
of S40 fun«rilB, eotUng 2167/. Si. " 4(. Oi. 1^. for each. 
VOL. 1, 
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^^*ft.*- often cause a loss or employ and wages to the mother) thai loas 
Bar.j.Qif.' money may be reckoned at Ss. for each case, or I6,i00 + 3*. = 
2415/. The loss attending the sickness of tho older portion will 

^^ inrolie a loss of employ as well &n the expuiise of medical aid j 

^H and reckoning in each instaoce 3«. for medicine, &c., and lis. for 

^H loss of wages, (he whole loss is (31,050 + 1 U. =) 18,727/- 
^^H Under an improved sanatory system one-thirti at least of the 

^^M duration of sickness, and one-third also of its attendant expense, 

^1 would be saved ; that is (200,524 -j- 3 =) G6.84I days, or 16.710 

^1 cases, and (2,415/. + 18,727/. ^ 3 =) 7,047/. 6s. M. in money. 
^^1 4. The books of the relieving officer of the Preston Union have 

^^1 been carefully examined in order to ascertain the sum expended in 

^^1 the maintenance of widows and orphans chargeable to the borough 

^^1 for the year ending December 31, 1843. This sum amounts 1o 

^^1 1002/. 12£. 3(/. It is assumed tliat a better order of things would 

^^1 diminish the widowhood and orphanage by one-half, and so cause 

^^P a saving in this respect of 501/. 6s. \d. ; and it must be reniem- 

^^H Dered that this saving is irrespective of what would be produced in 

^^1 pu|jlic and private charity. Were ttiat also taken into accomit, the 

^^1 estimate of saving should be doubled. 

^^1 5. By adopting precautions which would render the supply of 

^^1 water in liie mains available in oite minute throughout the tc/ 

^^H town — as it already is to a great extent^ — a saving of insurai 

^^^ would be realized, which, at 6x. per bouse for half the number 

^^1 houses, would amount to 1500/. 

^^1 6. Tiie drainage of the town, to a certain extent, is at preseel 

^^1 carried into the river and lost ; but a complete system of sewera^, 

^^1 which should make all the refuse available as productive manure, 

^^1 is practicable, and would, if effected, work a saving, calculated at 

^^B 10*. per head on the whole population, of about 25,000/. 
^^1 The smoke from the factories Is consumed in only two instances, 

^H and in both of them Parke's plan is adopted. This i^an, althotigli 

^B not completely etFective, is so far valuable, that were all the facto- 

^1 ries of the town to use it, an annual saving in the washing of 

^L clothing, &c., would take place to the extent of \d. per head per 

^K^ week ; that is, of 208/. 17s. per week, or 10,450/. 4*. per year. 

^^1 Mr. William Elswortli, the able and e\)>erienced engineer, euper- 

^^1 intending Messrs. Horrocks and MilWs' factories, states tliat the 

^^1 adoption of Parke's plan, in fitting up the boiler, &c., does not 

^^1 involve an adrliiional e^tpense of more than 5/. The satnog in 

^^1 coal, as tested by more than 20 years' experience, is 7 per cent. ; 

^^1 two tons of coal produce only four pounds of ashes ; and during 

^^B eight hours out of the twelve the smoke is perfectly consumed. 
^^1 Besides the saring in respect to washing and painting which 

^^1 would ensue from the consumption of factory smoke, anotlier 

^^^ would arise in regard to die land near tho town, occupied lt& 

^^1 market gardeners. A considerable extent of such land lies clqB| 

^H to the town on its south-west side, and tlie wind never brings ifl 
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:tory smoke to it so as to cause injury; the garden land on tlie 
opposite, or north-east, side of the (own is to a certain extent affected 
by the smoke carried thither by the prevalent west and south- 
west winds, so that although it does not prevent the growth of 
market vegetables, additional labour is rei^uired in washing them 
free from the smoke and soot which falls upon them. The pre- 
judicial effect of smoke is more visible upon shrubs and trees 
which retain their leaves for a long period. The land on the 
south-west is of a somewhat better kind, and that circumstance, 
combiued with the absence of factory smoke, will make its yearly 
value 3/. per acre niore than the ground on tlie norlh-east. 

The annual saving in productive manure appears to b 
mated at a very large amount, It is in fact based, not upon any 
actual experiments or calculations instituted for this locality, bdt 
upon general conclusions arrived at by Edwin Chadwick, Esq., 
and other gentlemen, who have given their attention to this subject. 
A glance, however, at the position of ihe town i^iU enable any on^ 
to conceive that the application of a Utile engineering skill would 
render many hundred acres of low and level land in the immediate 
vicinity capable of benefiting by the drainage, which is now almost 
entirely wasted. Some small flclds on the south-west are occa- 
tiionally covered witli the contents of one of the severs, which, not 
being sufficiently diluted, are productive of annoyance to the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring houses. In another quarter five ' 
or six acres are irrigated by drainage in a much more diluted 
condition ; and no complaints are made of smell or other incon- 
venience arising from the practice. The land itself produces two ■ 
crops of hay in the year, besides supplying a great abundance of I 
green food. 

8. Among Ihe savings consequent on the general consumptioB 
of smoke, end by the removal or laying the dust lu the streets, aQ 
estimate Ehoiild be included of that which would arise from the 
Use frequent occasion of outside painting of shops and houses. 
The cost of painting the humblest kind of cottages 

varies from 3«. to 6*. 

louses of 10/. rental cost from 6jf. to J0«. 

20/, reniai cost from 16*. to 40». 

30/. to 50/. cost from . . . . 3/. to 10/. 

upwards of 50/. cost from . . ■ 12/. to 25/. 

UpoQ the whole, 25s. as the cost of out^de painting of eaiji 
bouse in the town may be considered a low estimate ; thai is, 
10,000 X25«. = 12,500/.; mid as this painting lakes place, to UHB 
tlie words of a tradesman extensively employed ia the business, I 
" liVery three years for preservation of wood-work, and every Iwp 
ycan^ tor cleanline^," the sum above named may be regarded as 
about equivalent to 5000/. yearly; and of this, ooe-iburth, ( 
1250/,, might be saved, 

o2 
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£. 
ToUil iiaiDBcliate expenditure of capital reqiirrird for llic im- 

praTeoient ofthetown 31,599 

Total incteised reutal (including the annual e»pcnae of elreet- 

"weeplng) 8,059 

IranicdiHtB npenditure for each house 5 1 

Total increued annual rent for CHch house . . . . 15 ig 

Total iacreaaed wei^klj tent for each house . , . . < 

Immedinte expenditure per head, of the population . . . 13 

. Annual expendituFe per head of the population ... I 

"^Teekly expenditure per head of the papulation ... ( 

1 the foregoing stataments, it must be concliidetl that, whi_^ 
on the one hand Preston possesses, in its air, soil, and position, ad- 
vaiilagesof a superior kind, on the other there are many and hea^y 
caui^es at work, preaaing upon the genei-al vitahty of its inbabitaiitt, 
and shortening tlieir tfirm of existence before its course has been 
half mil. We have seen that the wealthy, who live in the best 
cleansed and best ventilated districts, have, frona the time of birth, 
a probability of life extending to more than 47 years ; but (hat the 
poorest class, — s'lrrounded by the miasmata genei-ated in fillJi and 
putridity, crowded into rooms into which pure air never penetrates, 
and into beds utterly and in every way unfit for their purpose, with 
minds auiiks in ignorance, and with affections (social and family) 
uncultivated, with their chiltlren exposed to the unrestrained in- 
fluence of disease, improperly led, and drugged with narcotics by 
ignorant and indolent nurses, — have their chances of life bounded 
by a limit extending littlii beyond 18 years. We have seen that, 
if the children of tlie poor could have been reared under the same 
advantages as tbe cbildi'en of the rich (and few of those advantages 
are necessarily beyond Their rcacli), more than 3000 infant deaths 
would, within the last six years, have been prevented. But, it may 
be asked, what would become of the community if Infant life among 
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the iMor were as well preserved as it is among the rich ? AVould 
not over-population produce more deplorable coiisequenccB than any 
which are now siislaiiied? The answer is, that when infant life 
among the poor is better preserved, that most desirable result will 
be attained chiefly by the prudence and intelligence of the parents; 
and if those qualities could only be roused into activity and vigour 
throughout the whole class to which those parents belong, while 
they will operate in one direction by promoting health and comfort 
in tile cottages of the poor, they will be exercised in another by 
checking those early and improvident marriages which at present 
appear chiefly, if not only, to result in the production of an unripe 
harvest forlhe scythe of death. If educat^ persons were to con- 
tract marriages wilh t!ie same reckless disregard to consequences as 
the labouring class, such imprudence in their case would be visited 
[bs severely and as inevitably as it is in the other ; but forethought 
rand caution are eSectual restraints on the former, while marriages 
Elbke [)lace among thelatter, not merely when there is no reasonable 
Kjroapect as to (uhire maintenance, — not merely at too early an age, 
R-— but when neither the young husband nor wife is in the slightest 
Pdegrra; prepared to fulfil the duties incumbent upon them, Perhaps 
P-heilher cau ri'ad ; tiie wile cannot prepare a meal either comfortably 
B'.OT frugally ; she is unable to dispose of her husband's wages in the 
i-be^ iidajited for the support aud coaveuieace of their, honw; 
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she call neither repiur his clothing nor licr own ; and tliiis good 
wagw are olVn squandered by ignoraitca and incapacity, which, 
under proper management, would procure every requisite and some 
luxuries, and permit a little to be placed in the savings' bank. With 
such unKlness Tur ttiecharactcr of a wife, in what light does she appear 
lis a mollmr? Probably she is compelled, by the necessity for her 
attendance at the factory, to forego one of the grmtust of a mother's 
delights— the nursing of her child. The infant, when a ftiw weeks 
old, is committed to the care of a niirsp, who exposes it to cold, 
feeds it improperly, and drugs it with " Gotlfrey," imtil the little 
SuilereT is won removed from the world to make room for a guccesBCff^ 
doomed to the same sliorl but miserable course. Marriages atni 
the poor are prompted not only by thoughtleMness and mere anu' 
instinct, but sometimes, on the part of the man, by hearllees selfish' 
ness. The writer has met with several cases in which the husband 
was hving in wilful idleness, supported entirely by his poor wife's 
wages, earned as a warper or power-loom Weaver. 

Is it true that the characteristics of barbarism are most maiu- 
fest among people whose women tijil while the men are idle ? 

It is not by any means assumed that were the working population 
temperate, provident, and intelligent, to the fullest degree which their 
condition would admit and tharsincerestfiieiidsdeMre, their chances 
oflifeWould be eqiialtothoseenjoyedby their wealthier neighbours. 
Poverty and its attendant train of evib would occasionally pres 
even upon the most deserving, and diminish their powers of resist- 
ance to disease ; but il is asumed that, hi Preston, forethought and 
regular conduct, and the sound information which is withiii reach of 
the artisan and labourer, joined at the same time to ventilation, 
cleanliness, and good drainage of dwellings and streets, would greatly 
extend their term of existence, and certainly render it much happier. 
To promote this moral and physical improvement will be a task 
dependent, not on any one class, but upon the energies and good-will 
of ill! classes. If, indeed, one onler of society is required to exert 
itself for tlie common good more than another, it is that to vriiich 
Phiiidence has given the niost abiuidant means of attaining anil 
of communicating benefits. Statutes may be passed, and ofBcera 
appointed to enforce observances necessary to tiie general health, but 
unless die whole community cordially and actively unite to second 
the Vrise measures of the Legislature, failure to some extent will 
ensue. It sliould be impressed upon every one desirous of the melio- 
rahon of his kind, that filthuiess of person and sordidness of mind 
are usually united; and if yoti would bani^ squalour and sickness 
IVotn the labourer's cottage, you must remove ignorance and coirup- 
lion from his head and h^rt. Amidet the dirt and disease of filthy 
back courts and alleys, and yards, vices and crimes are lurking al- 
together unimagined by those who hare never viated such abodes. It 
fJlould be remembered, too, that tliese reservoirs of contagion, luider 
icertaih conditions of the atmosphere^ or some other not improbaUa 
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itingBWy, may suddenly overflow dieir usual boundaries, mid de- PrMnm. 

Huto neighbourhoods, tlie inhabitanta of wbitJi are now unconscioug EetrjTau*. 

their proxiinity to such danger ; and let it not be imagined that 

I attempt to improve the sanatory condition of the poor is hopelea< 

■that the endeavours of the ivell-inteiitioned and well-educated would 

be raeponded to. There are, even in the most «Teiched streete, 

idencea of a leaning to bettur things — momentary glimpses to 

IB the eye and heart adliiig with the loathsome monotony of 

tnal and mental degradation. Something may be hoped For in 

iple who caii feel "a joy in flowers," and cultivate i-osea and 

geraniums in the polluted atmosjJiere of H olden 's-aqua re and Willoiv- 

strtwt, Qiieai-atreet Court, a dtstiicl especially obnoxious to all the 

evils which depress tile health and morals of the poor, from wliich 

]ioisome smells and conscc^iient ^ckness are never absent, has some 

'tmilics who keep thrar houses clean, who appear to attend a place of 

rOrahipi and who, in every instance but one, are provided with 

?)igtous books. Spring Geld-place and River-street also contain 

persons Struggling for cleanhness, and healtli, and respectability. 

Tbesa symptoms are healthy and encouraging ; they manifest a 
readiness — nay, an anxiety — for emancipation from the barbarism 
(alasl that ^e use of such a word here should be Justifiable) in 
wliich tliousands in this toK'n, as in others, are shrouded. We 
endeavour to ci\-ilize distant people by winrang their conGdance, by 
Striving to develope the better qualities of their nature, by promoting 
intercourse with them, and making them alive to its benetit;^ ; the 
ires are needed at home, where the moral and intelleclual 
■ society are as far asmider as if separated by untrodden 
\na or untried seas. This mental remoteness and local propinquity 
lot long co-exist without change; a great community is never 
idonai^ \ there is always a tendency upwards or downwards, 
cording as the few above or the many bdlow exercise influence ; 
while, iiidependent of the movement of the general body, there are 
ever some individuals ankiiig, and, happily, more successhilly strug- 
gling to rise. But the great mass is yet chaotic; and unl^H, hy 
God's blesang, breivtlied upon by the spirit of intelligence, and of 
order, and of religion, it may be burled upon all ihat is fair and 
good among us, with a momentum as sudden as irresistible. 



mf^npariion of Iha Mortality in Preston and three adjoining Burai 
Districts. 
iVaUim-la-Dale comprises the townships of Walton, Samles- 
r, and Cuenlaie; its area is about 5 miles by 4, and the centre 
llie district is about 2} miles from Preston. The population 
tonsiits of agrioultuml and general lalwurers, weavers, and factory 
'tttnds; the last being, probably, in the greatest proportion. 

2. Alston, comprising the township of Dutton, Ribchester, 

[}ilworih, Alston, Hothersall, Grimsargh, Elston, and Ribbletoo, 

■lies on the right bank of the Kibble, h\ a direction norlh-cant o(_ 
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DESCBIPTJQK Between ikt Baeh Yard* of tJtu tm rvm eF CoHoffe*, a Ce^pt>cl ei 
flemtingi in the Ufuid Altk. The Tatde are *urrcun.ded by Wcdl* 6 % /ket hip 
^&om the Ce^peel, / ihe /hul air ee neit^ into them hoe nc means cf escape, em 
cf a J^sty and its dun^ hec^. A.deorte each Priyy wculd he cm advantage, but tA 
belong tp the JLandlcrd, and are tahen cut ttnce in a year. The heap cfcne empty\ 
ing Zand this Street yrill probahfy be eactended to nearly deuble itd present 
two ahcut SOlhrds each. 
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Prpston. It is 9 mllea long by about 2§ broad, elevated Wtween 
100 and 200 feet above the level of Preston: and the eeiilre of i 
tlie ilistrict is about 6 miles from Preston. The population is 
principally agricultural, but includes a considerable number of the 
poorest class of hand-loom weavers. 

3. Broughton comprises the townships of Broughton, Barton, 
Fulwood, Lea, Ashlon, Haighton, Woodplumpton, Wittiogham, 
and Gooanargh. It lies north of Preston, has an area 5i by Gj 
miles; and the centre of ihe district is about 3J miles from that 
town. The population is entirely agricultural. 

Tlicse preliminary observations will be sufficiently introductory 
to the following table which lends to illustrate the general 
salubrity of the neighbourhood of Preston, and furnishes another 
instance of the fallacy of estimating llie value of life solely by 
reference to the proportion of deaths to the population rather than 
by ascertaining the average age at death of those who are removed. 
Thus while the deaths in Alston are 1 in 50 of the population, 
anil those in Broughton 1 in 56, the average age at deatli (espe- 
cially after the attainment of 21), is higher in the former district 
than in the latter. 

[S« the Table in page 200.] 

[Tlie snnexed bWeleh repreienU aonie groups of coltagea nhieti are built upon 
a ej'Ntein bo ei Inordinary fi» to deserve particular meulion. Tiiey are introduced 
as tianiplei o( Uie etils. The pUti abows !2 cutlages (eiclosive of thoie wbich 
block up one end), vitb their reapectiTe back yatils oppoaite to each olher. 
Each back yard is fumiithed with a privy by the laiuJlotd, and, in many caies, with 
ji pigsty and tta attendant midden by the tennnt. The yard — priyj, pigMj, and 
midden included— U 13 feet 7 inobes long by 11 feet 3 inches wide. The will 
which iiepsntes one yard from another la G feet 9 inchei high. The range of y>rdi 
(or tcelU, ni tliey hoye been aptly named by Mr. Carlwrighl, who hag drawn, the 
pisus from a peraonal surrey) ii separated from ■ corresponding range by a fone, 
or, ai the inhabitanIB or Ihe bouses call il, a " miMea-pan." 'Hiia midden-pan is 
3 feel 10 inches wide, and iu depth about 4 feet below the level of the street; it 
extends the whole length of the double row of houses, and into il the contents of 
each priyy drain through ■ hole made for Ihe purpose. The matter Ihua coUecled 
is removed twice a-year from the pan, though not always at the same time from 
the neighbourhood. When the place was visited, three large heaps of the manure 
were lying within a fi-w yards of the houses, awaiting purchssera. One of these 
pons drains into a large pit, which appears stagnant, and which must oden be 
injuiiout, owing to the sonrce from which it receives a large portion of its con- 
tenl*. It is right to state that the inhabitants of the cottages do not complain of 
mmoyance from these rcserroirs of filth; and, with the exeeption of one row of 
houses, the mortality does not appear to have been excessive. One woman ei- 
preseed her great satisfaction at having removed from Albert^treet to lier present 
abode ; it was "90 pleasant Id hear the birds singing in a morning, and to sec Ihs 
Howcra growing in the spring." It is, probably, owing to Ihe freshness of the 
surrounding atmospberc, which dilutes the tniasmata from the " pans," that the 
sickness of the district has not been greater; but if, as is probable under the in- 
fluence of the renewed activity in trade, the building) should be exteixlvd, the 
circulation and supply of good air will be proportionally impeded, and the present 
tuiface of refuse and decomposing matter — eicceditig, as it does, 3(100 square feet 
— will produce an amount of diecuse and deuth equalling, if not exceeding, that of 
Queen-street, adverted to in a subsequent page. In another part of the town the 
" pan " of a block of cottages, built in a manner similar to those jusl mentioned, 
was found so offensive that it became necessary to arch it over, and to plice ■ 
chimney at one end to carry off the bad aii,} 
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CkorHon-apoR-Medlodu Jtfport an its Saaatory 
H. P. HOLLASD, Esq.* 
"^1^^^^ Iw order to answer the question " What is the general condition' 
— of the district with respect \o beiJth ?"' upou sure grouuda, I havp 
E^r"^ undertaken a Tery laborioui exuninetion o{ the couditioii of every 
street and court of the district ; aiid uext, huve osLvrtaiiied lb« r«te 
of mortality in each duritkg the five years ending Jiiwb, 1843. 
first obtained from llie books of the assessora of the poors' rata 
number of occupied nud nitoceupied houses in each street, and tl 
rent ; I next rlsited eadk streel, ami look notes on the spot of its 
condition aa to paviiig, cEoan^ing, sewering, and free circulation of air 
or otherwise; ofihe general condition of the dwellings with resprct 
locleanliness, dampness, ordryness, and supply of water; whether or 
not they had back-doors, yards, privies, &c. ; and remarked upon 
any other drcumatauces which caught my attention as likely to in- 
duenec the health of the inhabitants. Theae oWnalions I com- 
pared with iuformatton kindly furnished by Mr. Langliy, the 
surveyor, and other public officers, as well as from the iuhabil 
themselves, and from the result cla^fied the streets into 
diviHions ; first, into three divi^ons as respects the streets themseb 
the best, intermediate J and worst-conditioned classes ; next, each o1 
these into three subdivisions, according as the houses were of the 
first, second, or worst rates. 

In this clasdfication almost all of those streets are excluded which 
are situated south of Cora Brook, partly because tliat part of the 
town^p can scarcely be considered a town district, partly because 
of iho difficulty of determiiung with a close degree of accuracy the 
amount of their population during the whole of the period in queetioii. 

Tile firaf class of streets includes those of the town part of Chorl- 
ton-upon-Medlock, which are completely paved and sewered, 
regularly cleaned, are thoroughfares, and wide enough to admit of 
a free circulation of fur, such as Oxford-street, Gi-osvenor-slrcet, 
Greek -street, York -street, &c. 

The second or intermediate class are such as are unpaved and 
imperfectly drained, hut still kept clean and tolerably dry, as well 
as such aSj though paved, are too narrow and confined to admit of 
a free circulation of air, of which class Angel-street, Prospect-street, 
Burton-street, Newton-street, Cross-street, Lord-street, Stafford- 
street, &c„ are examples. 

The third clsuss are those which are not paved, not sewered, not 
cleaned, and not well ventilated; are often little better ihan courts, 
such as Mark-lane, Garden-street, Med lock -streel, All^-ati 
BiUinglon-street; Heyes-street, Bury-slreet, Back Terapli 
Wobum-place, &c. 

The subdivisions are made accorcting to the houses. 
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I The first class of which are Ihoae of ample size, provided with cuu 
jfards. lobbies, and kitchens, are well supplied willi water, and 
fend wliich have tiothing about them which altmcted my notice as *"' " 
nely to be injuriotis to health. GeiicraUy speaking they are Ifaose 
Phicb exceed 201. a-year rent ; but die rent aloni; is a very insiiffi- 
ttent guide, as it is much inSuenced by the situation, and other 
ptvumstances. 

f The secoml class inchides the better sort of cottages, those that 
nve back-doors, and those larger houses which, being close behind, 
b oudamp soil, or badly auppbed with water, cannot be considered 
buite unobjectionable. 

r The third class includes those streets where the majority of the 
Brellings are without back doors, without yards and privies, without 
ft propet supply of water, or have some other very evident defect. 
L I next undertook an analysis of the deaths registered, as occurring 
k the district during the five years ending June, 30, 1843, and 
Hceftained how many deaths had occurred in each of the streets 
bring that period. The number of inhabitants and the number of 
Bouses in 1841 was asCertMned by the Census, aiil the proportion of 
phubitants to houses in each part of the district at that time is 
Ibown aiKl is given in the enumerators' schedules. Assuming that 
Blat proportion remains the same, I have calculated the number of 
■habilauts of each street from the number of houses in occ<ipation. 
Is given by the assessors' rate-books, and though diese numbers are 
nt quite correct, the errors must be so small as to be unimportant. 
iTlus the average rate of mortality in each street may be ascertained 
nihiti a small error. 

f In order to avoid the possibility of unconsciously warping the 
Rtutt, I completed the classification of the streets before I knew 
Mlal was their rate of mortality; the two inquiries were completed 
Miaralely, and the results compared afterwards. Many of the 
■feeta have been paved and sewered during the five years : these 
nve been placed in two classes ; in the class in which they were 
More their improvement during the time they remained unimproved, 
bid in the class to which they now belong during the years subse- 
■lent to their improvement. In some cases a small street has 
iftn taken as part of the next lai^e street, when the two are in the 
Bine rank as to condition j such arrangement causes no error in 
lie estimated ammmt of mortality, and was convenient. 
J Tliis analysis shows a very striking difference in the average rale 
N mortality among Iho inhabitants of the different streets ; for in- 
bncc, it has been 1-9 per cent, per annum among the inhabitants 
■ the firat-class streets and the firsl-class houses, and 4 percent, in 
Bfe third or worst-class streets and third-class houses. It would be 
I great mistake, however, to su{)pose that tlus great difference i.s 
hping only, or even principally, to tlie bad condition of the streets 
Eld liouB<» where the mortalily has been greatest, powt-rftil as 
B»L ml inflimiirn uudoutleiUy is. Tbese wont stnaU wa, of 
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M-fpursc. inbabifed exclusively by the poor; those who can aSonl m 
■IWy for bellcr accommodation nill not live in these miserable 
'''dwellings The inliabitants of these worst streets are therefore not 
only worst lodged, but also the worst fed. the worst clothed, the most 
over-worked part of the population. Afany of them are aim the 
most improvideitt and di'^ipated, and are poor because they are so ; 
whilst almosl all of ihem have been, during the periotl in question, 
amoDg the most severe sufferers from the pressure of bad trail; and 
dear food, evil influences which are $o constantly connected togellter. 
Tile influence of all these circumstances must be alloned for before 
ai'siiming that the high rate of mortality is attributable to the bad 
condition of the houses and the streets. Another circumstance also 
must be talien into consideration. A iK>or (Ustrict has almost 
always a larger proportion of children than a wealthier one, and 
the rate of mortality among children is higher than among adults. 
A great part of this high infantUe mortality among the poor is in- 
de«l owing to removable causes of disease, hut still some allowance 
must be made for tlte naturally higher rate of mortality among a 
jKipulation which bas a large proportion of children. I 

The rate of mortality among the inhabitants of the firsl-clas | 
houses does not appear to be powerfully inilueuced by the cha- ' 
racier of the streets in which they are situated, though it is somewhat. 
None of the streets containing the best class of houses are in a very 
bail condition ; persons who can afford to live in large bouses can 
aRiird to have their streets kept in proper order. But still some 
differei^ce exists, some of the streets are not so wide and open 
as ihe others ; for instance, Sidney -street, Russell-street, and Rut- 
land-street, aa compared with Oxford -street. Brook-street or Ard^ 
wick-green, and the rate of mortality has been pretty constantly 
higher in those streets, which are least airy. 

The effect of the condition of the streets appears greater amoii| 
the inhabitants of the second class of houses; for of these, amotu 
those in the first class of streets the rate of mortality has been 2'J 
per cent, in the second class 2-G, and in the third class 2'8 |ibi 
cciit. jwr annum. 

In the third-class houses the rate of mortality has been 2*7 p 
cent, in the 6rst, and 2'8 per cent, in the second c las 
and 4 per cent, in the worst class of streets and houses. Part of* 
Iliis excess must (as has lieen before remarked) bo attributed 1 
other causes than the bad condition of the streets; and it is difficult 
to determine how much ought to be attributed to this latter, the 
most easily removable of the causes of disease. AVitli ihe view of 
in some degree answering such inquiry, I have ascertained what 
has been the mortality in 20 streets which were a few years ago in 
a very bad condition, and which have since been improved, and I 
find that in some few the rate has been higher after tiie improve- 
ment than before, but in most of them it has been lower. The 
streets in queation aro Inhabited by about 3500 persons, among 
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1 the rate of mortality was about 3-1 per cent., or 1 in 32 <■ 

e the streets were paved, and 2 "53, or ] in 39 since the im- 

>vement. Tliere seems to be no reason for supposing that the ^ 

k of the inhabitants has altered, or their number diminished. It 

rould appear, then, that the deaths are dimimshed more than 20 

ear out of 110, by puttine; the streets into proper condition. 

r shall we be surprised at the beneficial effects of such a change, 

recollect that when a street Ls properly paved and draiued, 

I regularly cleaned, it becomes comparatively easy to keep the 

es clean, which before was almost impossible ; thence follow 

^ of personal cleanliness, which before could not be fostered. 

■e is good reason to hope, therefore, that as those habits become 

pengthened, the beneficial influence will become still more ap- 

The facihties afforded to cleanliness are also favourable 

D economy ; clolhes and furniture last longer, provisions will keej) 

tetter, hence there is less waste; and in various ways the seaiily 

income of the poor is made to go further. The different moral 

Sflecis of living in the midst of dirt or in cleanliness, are too evident 

require mentioning. 

The fallowing table (No. 1) exhibits the proportion per cent, of 
ich class of streets and of houses, in which the rate of mortality has 
Ben during the last five years below 2 per cent, per annum, between 
J 3 per cent, and above 3 per cent. 

TiMlX 1. 
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Inspection of the above table will show how constantly a low 

RBte of mortality has accompanied a good condition of streets and 

*ilwellings, and a high rate of mortality the contrary condition. 

jhmong the inhabitants of the first class of hoiLses and streets, it 

rill be seen that in none has the rate of mortality exceeded 3 per 

Ivent. ; and of the sccond'clas.s houses and first-class streets, in I in 

July has it risen above that amount. But of the thinl-class 

■ "" IT cent, of the first, 43 per cent, of the second, and 
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pg*!"";""- 80 por cent, of ihe third-class streets, lias the rale of mortali^ 
PXCFetlei) 3 p«r cunt, ; in some particular streets it has been twice 
"'"' that amount. Amnng the worst are Bury-Btreet, Buriw-street, 
Hcyei-Mreet. Doming- street, Med lock-street, Tehbutts-court, Wil- 
8on-stropl, Woburn- place, Daek Temple- street. Back Kay-atreet, 
Allen-street, and Bond -street. All of these streeta have soma 
evident delect; the seveo' firsl-inenlioned are not tho rough fa ree, 
and are built up, or nearly so, at one end ; all of them are unpaved 
and iindraiiied ; tho liousea are built back to back, and have no 
back-doors. They are all oniieni little belter than courts. 

It will lurtlier be observed, iliat in none of the worst-conditioned 
streets hns tlie ral« of mortality been lower than '2 per cent., while 
of those of the beet condition a eonaiderable proportion have had 
a lower rate ol' mortality ; and further, of ihe wor^t -conditioned 
streets in half of tliosc with second-class houses, the mortality has 
been less than 3 jter c«nt., while of those with third-class housas 
fotir-lilths have had a mortality exceeding that amount. 

These i'acta present a striking illustration of the ill effects of 
badly- conditioned dwellings and streets, but aiill more strikingly 
exhibit the destructive influences of poverty, as shown by the bigh 
rate of mortality among the inhabitants of low-rented houses. 

The following table (No. 2) exhibits the rateof annual mortality 
in the different classes of streets of the (own part of Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock, in the average of the five years ending June, 1843. 
The amount of the population of this part of the tovmship is com- 
puted at 24,682 ; among whom there have been 3235 deaths, or 
647 a-year, being an average annual mortality of about 26 per 
cent., or 1 in 38. The rate of mortality in the different classes ^ 
streets will be seen to differ very widely. 
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a coicpariEon of these tables it would appear thai the rat^ 

mortality is more influenced by the vlass a( house inhabited 

a by the condition of the Btreet; tor we Hod that the mortitlity 

I the first, second, and third cla&see of streets, ihe houses being 

Iftll classes, has been in ihe proportion of 100, 118, and 168; but 

1 the houses of the first, second, and third classes, thestre«t£ being 

i\\ classes, that the proportion of mortahty has bevn 100, 131, 

1 17^; there ia thereioiv a greater difference in the rate of mor- 

llity among inhabitants of diOereut elates of houses ihit ii in tho^ 

ets of different condition. When, however, the evil influences 

1 badly-coQStructcd dwellings and of badly •conditioned streets 

jcrate together, the destnictiFe effect is very striking. For in- 

e, the tliird-clas houses of the first, second, and third-class 

s are nearly alike in coustruction, are about the same dze, 

B charged about the same rent, and are inhabited by about the 

e cla^ of persons; but tlie raU of mortality in Ihe third-clasa 

ies in first and second-class streets has been 2*7 and 2'8 per 

Ut. respectively, nliile in those of the same c1b.°3 of houses, hut 

I third-class streets, the rate has been 4 per cent,, or a higher rata 

mortality, in the proportion of 10 to 7. 1 am aware of no 

rcuQutances but those cujuiecled with the bad condition of the 

which will account for this great differeiict^. 

t may be thought that these streets are inhabited by a poorer 

B tlian the others, but 1 do not believe that that is the fact, 

^)t so far as their povc-rty is increased by tlie expenses of ackneas 

d death in their families, and by consequent loss of work. Tlunr 

8 while at work must be much the same, for they have the 

e sort of employmitnts. Tliere seeais every reason tu hope that 

lese worst streets were put into good coi«lillon, the rate of mor- 

lily would fall 25 per c»nt., or more. The dimiiiutira) in the 

~e of mortality has been nearly 20 per cent, in tlie streets which 

< been imjH«ved, as before stated, it has fallen trom 31 ptv 

, or 1 ill 32, to 2'53 per cent., or 1 in 39; the effect of a 

inaneut good <»iidition, as we have just seen, appears to be still 

-e beneficial ; and there can be no doubt that i the bouses, as 

il as iJio streets, were put into proper conditioi, the rate of nior- 

lUy would fall still more. It ia, indeed, unrea^nable to expect 

' e gciieml state of health and tonge\ity of the poor can be 

as liigh as that of those in more comfortable circumstanceri by 

e best, sanatory arrangements, but I think the e\-idence here 

" Bd^^xiws that the rate of mortality, among ibe poor 
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■ certainly, among all dasses ])robal>ly, U unnaturally high, 
aperalion of remnvuble causes of diaeastf. 

When we find ihe rate of mortality four limes as high in 
streets as in otliers, and Inice as high in whole classaa of streetft 
in other elates, and furtlier find that it is all but invariably hi^b 
those streets which are in bad wnditlon, and almost as invariaV 
low in those \vhose condition is good, wo cannot resist the cmcli 
that multitudes of our i'ellow-crealures, hundreds of our 
ttfigkbours, are annually destroyed for want of the most 
precautions. 

Tlip great faults in (hose parts of the district where disease 
most prevalent are, as regards the streets, want of drainage, javiiig>, 
and regular scavenging, obstructions to the free circulation of air, and 
a auflicient supply and proper regulation of the privies. Three of 
the worst streets in (he township are Bury-street, Binn-atreet, 
Heyes-street, These are three litde streets, or rather allej-s, on 
norui of Jacksou-street, each about 50 yards long, and five or 
wide : there are in all 6"2 houses, of which five were unoccupi 
There have been during tlie last five years 77 deaths in those throe 
streets, being a rate of aiorlalily of about 5'4 per cent., suppoang 
the population to have averaged about five in each house. The 
ground on which these &i houses stand is, including the streets, 
about 1250 square yar<ls, being less than five square yards for 
each individual. The ill effect of this veiy confined space is in- 
creased by the narrow streets being closed at one end; and to make 
tile matter worse, at these closed ends there are privies, generally 
over-liill and in bad order, which, joined with the filth in the streets, 
cause an almost constantly bad smell. The streets are wretchedly 
paved, and apparently not drained at all. The water trom tl^ 
pumps is foul, probably from filth filtering through the soil into the 
wells. The houses are close and dirty, have no back-doors, or free 
passage for air. The inhabitants are poor and wretched ; and it ' 
no mailer of surprise that the mortality among tiiem is above twi 
the average amount. 

There are, perhaps, a dozen streets and many courts to vi\a\ 
sut-h a description would nearly apply, and in all such the rate 
mortality is liigh. The reason why the miserable habitations of 
such streets find tenants is of course the lowness of the rents ; it may, 
however, well be doubted if such saving be not far overbalanced pj 
the mere money loss, feirly calculated, resulting from their ini 
lubrity, to say nothing of the bodily and mental sufferine 
sarily endured. For instance, the rent of the liouses in thi 
above mentioned, where the average rate of mortahty has been 5'' 
]}er cent,, or 1 in 18, varies fix)m Xs. 9d. to 3*. a-week, the average 
is about 2s. 3d. The rent of the second-class houses in the second- 
class street, is about 3*. Gd. or 4s., oi- about 
' e a vera) 
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&ir iodicatioD of the amount oi' sickness ; awl we may, perliaps, 
assume that the amount of sickness, or of sickliness, as well as of 
mortality, has been about Hvice as gi-eat. Supposing that (accor- ' 
diug to the approximation given belowj the average amount orsick- 
ness among a population where the rate of mortality is three per 
cent, is about 12 days a-year, it will be about 20 days where ihe 
mortality is five pei' cent,, and about 10 days where it is two and 
a half percent. In a famiiy of five individuals, therefore, there 
will be on ihi? average about 50 days a-year more sickness due to 
the insalubritif of tlie dwellings. There can, I think, be little 
doubt that the expenses, loss of work, time occupied iu nursing, 
for 50 extra days of sickness in the family, added to occasional 
extra funeral expenses, &c., consequent upon the insalubrity, will 
be a greater pecuniaiy loss than 41. a-jear, the difiference of rent 
' reen good and bad habitations for tlie poor. As has been 
iatedly remarked, a great pait of tiie high rate of mortality 
long tile poor is a direct consequence of poverty ; but it must 
It be forgotten that the frequent sickness, and a generally low 
stale of health, and therefore diminished mental as well as physical 
energy, is one great cause of tlie povei'ty. Let us remedy that 
cause of genei~<U ill-health (insalubrity of the habitations of the poor) 
' " ;b is quite within our reach, and we sliall certainly diminish 
other cause, poverty, which appears to be only partially under 
controul. 

know of no sat! slkctory means of asceriaining witli any con- 
'able approach to accuracy the average duration of illness. I 
w of no returns including the whole population, female as well 
male, and infantile as well as adult. The slck-cluhs do not 
a fair average of all ages, nor do they include the most 
ly part of the population, and the rate of ^ckoesti deduced from 
r returns is too low. The dispensary cases are drawn from an 
sertain amount of population ; while answers to individual 
[uiries are not much lo be depended upon. An approximate 
imate may, perhaps, be drawn from the rate of mortality. Out 
124,041 cases (excluding sli^ accideiite, &c.) admitted at four 
■'ical charities in 12 years, there were 11,587 deaths, that is, 
it 28 cases to one deaili. Suppoang this to be about the pro- 
on of sickness to mortality, and iliat each case of ackness lasts 
lut two weeks (a very low estimate), there would be 12 days of 
■iieas per annum among such a population of all ages as that of 
working classes of this township, among whom the mortality is 
lut three per cent, per annum, or I in 33 (14 days x 28 
■03=1 1-7(J days).* The amount of both sickness and of mor- 
ity is mudi aflected by tlie state of trade, and by the deamess or 

r. Fan, ftom widely tliffereni ilatu, liis eatimaled the nunibcc coatt.-iiitly lick 
n the avenge ■Imut llneo tier tcut. ; Ihij f;Wtt 1 1 d«yi' ■ictness (365 <I»y» 
= ll^Oj) fm each iwlitidMl m the avewge.— BrrfuA Medical Aismnac, 
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Delay in Bim'al^Tnfniioil fnfin Corj>» 



mm-tfen- chrapne^ of provision, m Kba been shown by Miltip, ViUe«n#, t 
MwWii. ^,jj^ pininent autboriiicB. Of this fact tlie'numbtr of eases and jj 
"'jRa'"""' <'™"'* ttlthe founlispcnsnriwoI'Matichwer, in a !<eri«5of 12 yM 
- i<> ui illiistrittiot) ; for during rlic six ypurs of cheapor food, ttn 

were wlinittwl 1M.692 palienK of w"licnti 5205 dipd, while fn ti 
^i\ y'tan of liijjiier prici^ 169.349 patients were adniillpd, of wliai 
fiSW diwi, being an uxce* in the dearer yeani of 10 per cent 1 
ratn, tuid 22 per cent, of denths. No reasonablf per?«on WOtll 
think of drawing a generul iuferciice from a titiffle observation i 
thlsmrl, but theh.M>i. pefliaps, no statistical fuel belter establtal ' 
than that dimiutMlied comfort causes dimimdieil hcahli,— ' 
diseiue and death. 
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Replies to Supplemkntart Qcbstionb. 

Do the poor frequently d«lay tbo burial of llicir deceased Weni 
nnd do any otiIs result from this ? 

Among thelaboimngclttasM funerals are very generally delay< 
until the Sunday next afler the decease, when tlie friends will he 
able to allend Ihe funeral iTilhout the loss of tlieir wages, a Ii 
which thev can ill afford ; besides, they are olien obliged to 
till Saturday for their wages to pay the expenses. When thebi 
can be kept in the house without its being necessary for any of 
family to Bleep in the same room in which il is, no great mischi ^ 
results; but among the poor this is not often the case. In the 
summer it li-eqiiently happens thai when the bodies are bi-ought 
for interment ihey are quile offensive, and it caimot but happen 
Ihat mischief must be caused to those who are compelled to lira 
in the same room with a decomposing corpse. In some few cases 
I have, I think, traced the spread of infectious disease to this prac- 
tice of keeping the dead unburied. In one instance, six cases of 
small-pox, several of them fatal, were apparently thus produced. 
The mother of three of the sufferers told me that her children had 
caught the small-pox in consequence of her manglo-tvoman allow- 
ing the body of her child, which had died of small-pox, to remain 
several days unburied ; and I think she was correct in this suppo- 
sition, for It appears that the mangle-woman allowed the clothes of 
these children to lie on the bed on which the deceased child wm 
laid out. Within a week these three children were attacked, 
of whom subsequently died. The other cases occurred in Ihe ; 
ilroel, and apparently arose from the same source of infacti* 

How far the disease spread I cannot learn. It is almost cert 

ihnl if ihe body of the child who first died had been quickly re- 
moved, and ordinary precautions taken, that several of the victims 
of this most dreadlUl disease would have been spai-ed. 

I think it would be impossible to force the poor to bury tbeir 
dead much sooner than they do, and certMinly very undesirable to 
Ij-y, except by persuasion. But if a dead-house weie provUUdn^ft 
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Wllfth fhft flwd might be (li'i>osil«i until the friomls could altrnd iiioriiBMipoll 

mo Innirai, I think, from some few inquiries wliiHi I liiive madu, " '_!l!f ''' 

■toit ihni plan wmihl fliul (hvoiir, nml grtiduHlly, though slowly, the •"■"■Jf?"*^ 

Ibjurioiis practice of kooniiig llioir dmd Tor sovern! diij-s in their 

feaiiseB Koiild decline. No iiarcp need he, or ouglit to bo, imcd in 

m\% mnlter. oxcopr in rxti-eme ca*o(» where public safi'ty demands 

m. If tJio poor wore firmly assured that their deceased friends 

hoiild be sni'ely kept, and thai not t>\v» pott-morifm examination 

bould bit alloiveit withoul their consent, and if at their own time 

■lej would be allowed to mannge Iho funeral in their own way, aw 

it pnwnt, their objections to i-eniovine dieir dead from tlieir own 

BitniHliato superintendence would quickly di(> away, and tliecomfoii. 

ud safety thus procured for ihrmwonUl be fell as a vaUmhIe boon. 

F By the adoption of such a plun we sliould stteure mosl of tha 

advantages of miick interment, without the danger of burying tliose 

Who may bp only appiirenlly dead. It would bo quite easy and 

lire to krrp llie dead in a well-ventilated dead-liouwe, until the 

nnimencement of decompoBilion nssun's ii» that the death in real. 

ffhe use of chloriui' would ri'nder infection imiJossible, and would 

Ifecompose any sidplmrelted hydrogen ami putrid gases that might 

k evolved. And prompt assistanct* might be provided for the 

Bance of reviving any brought there, who may be only apparently 

f Arp dlero any nerioiw aiid removable cvilit attending the present 
Bmrigemetils of n^cetaarles ? 

I Yi-s, many very kcHoiik, and very easily remmlied. Frequently 
» Bt-at and floor of the public necesHariex are allowed to bt^ dirty, 
t Bill told it would be easy to have tbeiu renularly cleaned by 
pntraet (the contractor to Ix* linble lo iicnalty for noglecl). in re- 
Bm for Itic value of ihii miinun'. Often ihey are not in proper 
Ppair, niid the conlenls are allowed to overflow. The owner of 
ni iiroiJcrfy is, by the Police Act, compellable to repair them, and 
fcvould bo easv to enforce ibis provision. Sonu'times the midden 
KB nccewnry fs uPparatcsd from » house only by a wall, wliich is 
nt alwuyjt impervious to liquid. I have known instances where 
Ite wall of a dwelling-houHft has been constantly wet with firlid 
^d, ii4iich tins filteri.ll through from a niidiVri. and poiwnud tho 
Br witii ha intolerable stench; and the fiunily wan niivcr frii- from 
llikn(W» during the six months they enihired the nuiimnct.-. Instaiu-tis 
ft which fcelid air fiiKlx i In way into the next dwclling-ltouiw aro 
Im uiifrequeut I know an iiwtnnce (and I beliero there aro many 
pdi] where it U iuuiosslble to keep food wilhoul \U being tninted 
■roven a single uiglit in llie cupboards on thi- nido of Uic liou^e 
ptXI the public necouqiry, and «her<' tlw fti-tor in offensively por- 
Bptible always, and ojipretutivi? in tllo morning befijTO the uoor is 
keiutl. In thin itmtauce tlw vvotuan of the house told me slie hud 
Iker been well finro she came to it, and the only rtsiton 1 could 
pt for b«rUfi>f m to mwh ^ bouM wiw M. ft-»tt«k otiwa^Mtr Uuu 
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OnrftiHpua othen free I'rom the uuisan<v-. It In evidunt tliat these pv3«iii 

' be very coiieklerably itimuuslied by lining llie walls of all 

'' " «ij'""'' iwCBssBrics which aio not scpuratixl from tioiiGes with flags am 

^^_ c^iaent, so a» to muke iheni impervious eitlwr to air or llquiui vAu\ 

^^L n fluu stiuiild bu erix;L(Hl lo cotivuy the fcetid gae above tlie roofa a 

^^H the hoiuea, uiul not leave it to be diiTuseJ among tlie air which la^ 

^^1 inliahitanls iituitt bruatho. But to n'incdy tlia ovil ulfectually^ 

^^1 wttiur-doects should lie substiluied for necessaries, and no accumu- 

^^H laiion of c^crumuut allowed. 

^^1 Would it bi^ a fufUcieot remedy to compel the oniiera to erect & 

^^H Dcpanilo privy for each lioii-«? .^_ 

^^H This ought \a be done wherever possible, if only lor decency'lM 

^^H sake, I have no o\'idence of any actual liceiitiousiiess resulting lror^| 

^^H bolli »exes hihI nil ages, of perhaps 20 families using the gam^f 

^^H necessary, but it mu^^t undermine modesty at leasi. I am.faoweve^^l 

^^H ulriiid it is an evil that must bu borne with, as some thousands ^H 

^^H linuacH are so biiill that a necessary could not be attached to eat^H 

^^H without pulling half of them down. None, however, should bfl 

^^H allowed to be so built for thu future. But even when each hoiujfl 

^^H has a separate necessary, where many are close together the evjS 

^^H may bi^ and often is, very serious indeed. For instance, I know jB 

^^H back street about 4 feet wide and not 300 long. In which there a^| 

^^H 38 necessaries, each with au open niidclcn. The street beine ^^^l 

^^^ narrow to admit a cart, the manure has to be carried in waee^| 

^^H barrows, and much of it is spilt during this tedious operation, aii^| 

^^H the passage is not generally carefully cleamxl afterwards. It rare^S 

^^H happens that more than a fewdayspass without one or other oftbeiwH 

^^H 38 middens requiring emptying, when all the inlialutants of botJH 

^^H rows of houses arc annoyed by the stench from the (Ueturbed filtl jiJ 

^^H and the back street is almost constantly diily. Each of these nuqifl 

^^H dens will contain more than a tun of manure, aiid are not euiptidH 

^^^1 till they are full ; there will ba therefore, on the aveiage, in eac^H 

^^H more than half a ton, or nearly 20 tons of decuniposing filth In th^| 

^^H very coutiiied spaci butween two rows of houses only about live yarqM 

^^H apart, a space, inclutlino; the yards, of less than ■'>00 square yardqS 

^^H It is evident that tlie only complelo remedy is lo prevent the acct^f 

^^H mulation of manure in such large qiiantily in the immediate iieigl^| 

^^H bourhood of dwellings, by washing it away into the servers, that iiM 

^^H by the ci'ection of water-closets in all cases where houses are bidfiH 

^^H closely togetlier. Where great economy is imiK>rtant, a very simpl^^ 

^^H form of water-closet would suffice. A pan with a pcrpendiculaS 

^^H pipe leading into the draiu, through which the waste water Iroqfl 

^^H the liouse and roof would flow would be sufficient. The {fres«<^H 

^^H necessaries might be converted into such water-closets at an expeiisH 

^^H of 5/. or r>/. eacli, and tlie tenants would very glailly ])ay a smaUH 

^^H additional rent to be ti-ee from the annoyance and injury die prese^f 

^^H arrangement produces; while the landlords would hnd it th^fl 

^^^ interest to incut' some expense to avoid the iiijiiiy whidi tlnar pniM 
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perty now suffers from liquid fillcriiig tlirough to Ihe roundalioii of ' iio>Hniiuiwn 
the houses. L_L 

Are there not genpral evils from tliB present mode of getting **■"•„!?„•*'"' 
rid of the niantire of » large town like Maiidiesler, and how do you 
lliiiik ihey can h? most easily and economically avoided? 

The present mode of getting rid of tlie enormous quantities of 
nmiuire and filth of all sorts produced in this great town is hotli a 
tniisance and an injury. Much of it has to be carted away. Along 
one road alone (ttie Chester road) more than a hundred loads a-day 
are carted. Mr, Moore ascertained that in the week ending I6ih 
of August, 184-3, 6*17 loatls of mamire passed through the Corn- 
brook bar; probably this is much below the average of the year, as 
tile greatest quantity is taken in winter ; and the nuisance caused by 
tho constant passage of manure-carts is very great. But a very 
large proportion of the fihh is washed into the streams, which are 
riNWered foul b^ond description. 

The riverMedlock is the receptacle for thedrainage of Ardwick, 
P^horlton-upon • Medlock, Hutme, and a large portion of Man- 
^Bester, in all having a population of about 100,000. In addition 
^B the filth drained from the streets and houses, it receives the waste 
JPbm numero<i5 dye-work, print-works, and factories, (he whole 
^prming the vilest compound of villainous smells that die most hvely 
Bbagination can conceive. Part of this fluid filih (it cannot be called 
Pmter) flows into the Irwell, near Hulme Hall, but part also is re- 
Inined to fiHid the Dtike of Bridgewater's canal, which for miles 
l#V»si out its disgusting odours, A constant decomposition of the 
■Ath at the bottom of the canal l« going on, aiul large ignantities of 
mBrburetted hydrogen bubble up, causing an appearance like strong 
Rltndlition. Ilie inhabitants of tlie houses near the canal are much 
nonoj'et), and it no doubt causes a very great deterioration in the 
vMue of the properly in its neighbourhoocL TTie little brook whicli 
^Pms through Grecnhej-s, Cornbrook, produces injury of the same 
^nt on a smaller scale, but as there is mora valuafile property in 
^■l neighbourhood, the actual injury it cau<«s may be even greater, 
Bb d it is the more annoying as the remedy is so easy, that of send- 
fpEthe filthy wattT underground. 

^V£ntirely to remedy the nuisance produced by the filth sent into 
Bpe Medlock and the canal, and carted along the streets and roads, 
^vpeHiaps not possible; but it is quite possible to diminish it to a 
^Hry great extent, and even to produce revenue by so doing. 
H| A vt*rv large sewer or drain carried along the bed of the Med- 
Bbek, avoiding the large curves, where economical to do so, might 
^St miide to reoive the drainage of all Ardivick, Chorlton, Hulme, 
^fad abtiut iine-lhird of Mar>ct^ster, all of which now flows into the 
^Hrtilock. The area i»r this district is something less than four nqtinre 
KKles. 'iliL' avcmge yearly fall of rain Is 35,51 H incites, or less tlian 
■"'lOlh of an inch yer day, therefore the average quanlily falling on 
Hhk' iqiumAiiiMtor^abeutlH-flhw loilUoa s^uara yanlsi ia ^put 
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* ig f ^gy 33J333 eubie jards each daj, vliidi a 9twm of three Yards 
•^ firh till e'XHi^ for a run of tvo milec an boor, wmdA ' 

^'^Sm!'^ avay in k-sf t£aii tiuce boim aaJ a half; iodi a wemt 

ftidi a fiJL vcTjld therefore be suflkimt for the drainage of a 
di^i^ricrt of four square milef, vfaenerer the qoantjtjof rain &1 not 
exceexJ lereD timef the arera^ amoont, esduHfe of what nidLs 
iato the soil or e^.^fx»ni*e«. For the purpose of teeoring the ma- 
nure a larger one would ooS be neeeasanr, as in time of flood, 
extend for the firet liour or two, little besides water would be 
brought down* and that might, without iqurr, be allowed to 
orerflow into its natural channels. 

But in order to make the most eco n omical use of the n umu ij, 
it mu»t be conveyed to the land by irrigation, and in order to 
effect thi« I would propose that a large sew^, about 7 foet high by 
4 wide, be made, commencing near Ardwick Bridge, ruBaing 
along the courw of the Medlock and emptying itsdf into a lai)g^ 
tank, on the Mouth Lank of the Duke of Bridgwater's canaL Its 
length would be about 3000)^rds» its cost 10,000/. or 13/)00f., 
probably le^, for the bed of the rirer might be taken adTantage 
of and much exca%'ation armdecL In the tank the heavier sobl 
matters wouU subside, and might be from time to time oonv^ed 
away in boats along the canal ; but all the soluble and easily sus- 
pended portions should be conveyed by a drain and distributed'by 
irrigation upon the land. A covered drain should run along-side 
the canal to Stretford, and distribute its contents on the rich 
g^ss land of the valley of the Mersey. The distribution of the 
manure need not, however, be delayed until it arrive there;, but 
branch drains might lead it off to the fields to the south of the 
canal, beginmng at Old Trafford and continuing in its whole course. 
The level of me land here is a little above that of the proposed 
drain, but the expense of raising the liquid manure, if wind power 
were employed, would be inconsiderable, certainly much less than 
the expense of spreading manure by hand. As the quantity of 
liquid m&nure would be thus constantly diminishing, so also might 
the drain which is to convey it ; and probably an average area 
of six square feet would be large enough. Such a drain, running 
at an average depth of 4 feet, (the country is nearly level,) would 
not cost more than 14f. a running foot, or about 3700/L a mile, 
and not 16,000/. from the tank at Hulme to the hvxk of the 
Mcrney at Stretford, where the large drain would terminate in 
the smaller drains required from ^tribution into the particular 
fields. For this purpose drains of the size of common street 
surface sewers, 15 inches by \% would be sufficient, which cost 
2m. 3d. a lineal foot, or 594/« a mile. Suppose 20 miles of such 
drains, including those branching off from the main drain on its 
course to bo required, the cost would be less than 12,000/. In 
all, tlic expense of these drains would be from the large drain con- 
veying all the liquid filth to the main tank 12,000/., the large 
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Ipn^f four uile^i' liiiiglli froni the tank to SireirorJ 16,000/., 
■■enty mitca of distributing drains 12,000/.,— iii all less than *'^^- 
nOOQ/. 

^kTo the interest of this large sum muat be added llie probable 
^Hnual pspense of obtaining a sufficient supply of water [o wash 
^btrii aU Uie filtli, and tliu expense of the lank, and of additional 
Hnit^riiig to cuiivi'y the Glih IVom uU llie houses. Most of thin 
Hnjer expense would be borno by individuals, but part pral>ably 
^b the public. Lot us suppose 2000/. ayear to be required for 
^Beee items. 

^K It is difficult to form a satisfactory estiRiatA of the ijuaolity and 
^blue of llie manure produced, but an approximation may be 
^brived at. Mr. Moore aocertained thai in one neeli in August 
^B|7 loads of iiigh'-soil, averaging nearly two tons each, passed 
^^MHigli the Cornbrook Bar; this i^ at the rate of tnorc than 
^K^OOO tons a-year, and the quantity is mui-h greater in winter 
Hfan in autumn. Probably not half of the manure produced, par- 
^faularly ofthe liquid and moat valuable part, is thus carted away. 
^K Tlie exponso of loading, carting, and spreading this manure 
^Bnnot be 1ms than IOj. a-lou, and at least 30,000/. a-year must 
^b^iMtnt in tlm manner, nilber by ttic fanners for manure, or by 
H^ occupiers to get rid of it. If we Kupposs that only half of 
^■e manure carted tluougb Cornbrook Bar js brought from the 
^pitrict ID question, and that only half of that could bo conveyed 
^E the sod by iiHgation, tiie annual ^uviug would be 7300/. i 
^B|d there is no doubt that n much larger portion could be so 
Hpflveyod. Deducting from this saving 2000/. a-year for enpeiiaes 
Wwater, repturs, management, &c., would leave 5000/. as interest 
upon an outky of 40/XK)/., or 13it per cent, 

Tbal this estimate of the value of the manure is below, rather 
than above, the tnilh, will, I tliink, be allowed when the enormeue 
lanlity really produced is considered. Liehig estimates the 
Might of excrement as 1^ lb. per day lor each ijidividual (j lb. 
, l^lb. urine, — the most valuable portion, most of it uow 
^). A population of 100,000 nonUl, therefore, produce 1 50,000 
. daily, or 24,440 tons a-year; to this nui»i be added I hat 
iduoed by cattle, borstts, and domestic anintals, refuse ftom 
^^uebler 'houses, kilchem, and manufactories, iu all, perhaps, as 
much inortt. Sup|»ns<.* tliis uncertain quanlity to be disregardied, or 
to be considered as a set-oft' against that part of the rest which 
would nol find its way into the sewers ; according to this estimate 
■ sliaJI haxv 34,440 tons weight of the riciiesl manure, cOBIainiug 
Kr Ciitit., or 73)^ tons of nitrogen, sufficient, according to Liiibig, 
inura 50,000 acres of land,* and, if conveyed to the soil by 
ieation, worth at least 1 2,000/. a. year, and probably much more. 
'Jba*. erou such an estimate as this is not altogether extruvagant 
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ident rrom the experi^nco of Eilinbui^h, where 1 

1^ land itrigarnl from the drainaee^ of only part of that city fa 

ied in value tenTotd, and where th<? owners pstintate iba 
)ensation nhicli nuuld iDduccthcm todisconlinuethe practtnt _ 
HSO.OOW. It would ajiprarlhat if the whole diainage r' ■^' 
cHy wvrv rendered availahle, and the profits secured to the p 
Uwre would K- an incdme of from 15,000/. lo 'JO.OOO/. a-year S 
public purposes.* My estimate of an income of 7500/. from li* 
manure produced by a population of 100.000 is then < 
moderate, indeed it might, perhaps, be doubled or trebled; i 
even supposing the Grst expenses to be very much under estim 
it appears crrlain that there would be a serj- large profit. 

It is evident that lo effect such an alteration as this th« C 
ration must have increased power from the Lcgislataro. 
must hate the right to construct the drains in any one's pro_ 
paying, of course, for any injury they may occasion ; and t 
must have the right of receiving the extra rent produced by tl 
additional fertility caused by the irrigation, or, perhaps, the righl 
of purchasing any land at its present value, in order that the 
public may receive the benefit of its. increased value. In order 
thuta//the manure produced should pass into the main drain, mA_ 
so be most economically employed, it would be necessary tbi 
water-closets should be universal; but practically it would 
perhaps be sufficient if all householders were compelled to O 
drains from their midden or cesspools into ihe public drain, 
this plan the most valuable part of the manure would pa^ ; 
^terhnps owners would be induced pretty generally to erect wnterj 
closetH if the police regulations with inspect to night-soil wer 
stringently enforced, and facilities for the suj^ly of water aSbrdec 
At any rate there would be no difficulty in procuring ell tiM 
Hohtble or easily sun^nded manure by conveying the waste wute^ 
from the house and roof through Ihe midden, and thence by a 
drain into the public sewer ; and though without the use of walertfl 
closets we could not avoid entirely the necessity and nuisance of,] 
manure-carts, yet the occasions for their employment would t' ' 
be very much diminished. 

A similar plan might be adopted to dispose of the hquid maourq 
of Manchester and Salford, which might be conveyed alone tT 
north bank of the Irwcll, and distributed upon the meadow Tan 
beginning with those opposite Throstle Nest. 

If such methods of conveying the fdth away were adopteil, i 
only would the water in our rivers and the canal be much I 
impure, but the nuisance caused by daily cnrting hundreds of tom 
of manure along the public roads rendered in a great degre 
unnecessary; while it is almost certain that a very largo rcvenuflS 
might be obtained in addition to these evident advanlagcs.l Foul 
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wnti^r irrigation in tli« immeHialo tieighbomliooil of a town ought < 
not \o he aWovied; but (lie laml which I liavc spoken of lies a 
lonf; way off nny considerable number of bouses, and tbo nuisuiico ' 

Iiroduceu by thns manuring it would not be nearly so gix-at to so 
argi' a nnmber of jM^raona aa thai at present t'ndnivd. Liuio, 
gypnuin, nml oIIiit subBtoncpB. might bo easily atUledio lh« liquid 
nianura while passing ibrongb tin* lanU, whicli woiikl both ailU to 
its value and diminUh the ofTensivt; smell. It is not impossible 
that, wlihout inclining any extravagant CNpense.lliemanui-oniight, 
' y artificial moans, be rendered quitu inodorous. 



m-l on thf St-iti- of Ihr Viiif (f Yor/i. in rc/ih/ to Che (Questions 
irculrilfrl hif Ihr CommmionPTK for imjuiriiii; iuto f/w Sttt/e pJ\ 

Xarffe Townx nnd Popvhms Dlstrktg. Ihj 1*. Layccjck, M.D., 

physician, to the i'ork Dispensartf. 

(rim/riiphiitil Potilimi. 
VoHK is aitnntc in tho centre of an extensive vale of that 
numo, in north latitude ■'>:)" IK", west longitude 1° I'.)". 1 1. lit's 
between tho rix'crs Onse and Fobs, immedidtclv above llieif 
junction. Uoih are tidal rivers, and navigable. 'Tlio tide, how>^ 
ever, is prevented from rising no fur as (he city by a lock 1 
(Naburn Lock), about five miles dintmit. The summer tevd J 
of tlic Ouse (aa mcaaiircd on July 1st, \M'i) is Ifi feet aboveu 
the datum piano of menu tide ; that of th-' Fobs is 23 feet abovfl I 



Die same plane; a lock just alRivo its junction with llie Oui 

" ' ! dialri 
. byth« 
Kovo^end William Vernon itarcourt, M.A.. F.R.S.. F.G.S., 



kceiring it at this higher level. The geology of the di^itrieU 
is explained in tho following letter andrcssed to me, 



('anon Koaidcntiaryof York Cathcdnvl. &c., &e.. and Chairr 
of tho York Sanatory Snb-eommitteo.* 

DiAR Sir. 

I SHALL Tip hiqipy tn conlribulR eucli asaiBlAiice at, lies in my ih 
to tlie InbaurB whicli you linve bu Inudably nnilrrUken, 1>y slaling lu 
ibe vicH-g I cntcrtaiii of the WHtrra sml ilrrtinagc iit York. 

Tlif wilier Avnilnblr in Vork for ditt'entnt imrpuBea is Bupiillrd fruia J 
Ilircc sources; — first, from the river Ouse; seconJ. from wcIIb ivliich vary"! 
in il'ptti from about 12 to 40 Teet ; tliinl, fruni borings carried down to ft 
ilenlh nf from SIX) lo 380 feet from the surftcc. ^ 

In ilie Duucrflciiil Hells, tbn wrIlt is found and stands nt ilifTercnt altja 
ludes; ill the de«p borincs rlie chief EUpply is founil below tlie depth M 
30IJ feet 1 tlic water rises In distant boriugs to about ibc same level, anj 
IhnI level I e*tiniRte at rrmii 13 to -Hi feet nbove tlic comnion level of ifaf^ 
rivet Ouw^. The water at some of the sliallow wells lies at .i hi|-Uer devatioa « 
iliau UiU, 1'bu*. the Uotiuni of tho well in friiiit of the narih-we«l iloor ^ I 

* The riillnwiiiff if'inli'iiina coiiniliiilnil iliin t^ommliU'e : — The Lord M»or[ '' 
llin Rrcnnttri Ati)i>nn>n Huilinn; Ki^t. W. V. Hurcaui't ; T. BMiitoir, ff*q> i 
(I. Onlilit. Eh., H.U.; W. L. Nkwibbk. f.»<\-, Aciiurv; S. I'ukc, K*.],, 
Mfrrhunt: " -*■- " - - " ■• ■- -■- - - »■ - '■ 
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ciiy of York, the Minster ii 12 feet 3 inches deep from the soiisce of the srouiid ; uiii 
T.Uy^.M.D. '^^ fP'ound is, I believe, aboat 32 feet above the mean level of the mer. 

The supply of water from the Artesian wells is so copious that the pomp 
of one of them, as iu proprietor, Mr. Nash, informs me, has fomished 100 
gallons per minute, for 10 months together, without intermission or dUni- 
nution, working day and night. The use of the supply is to serve the 
boilers of steam-engines, the rapid incrustation of wiuch with an ochno- 
calcareous deposit, iihowa the water to be ill adapted for ordinary purpoees. 

As no analysis has yet been made of this doop water, I have thought it 
worth while to examine it, and find its constituents such as may perhaps 
render it serviceable for medicinal use, since it contains, together with a 
small propurtion of bicarbonate of iron, a mixture of £pBomand GJtuber's 
salts, amounting to 48*3 grains in the gallon, that is to say, 33*9 grains of 
the crystals of 8ul)>bate of magnesia, and 14*4 grains of the crystals of sul- 
phate of soda. 

Mr. J. 8 pence lias published an account of the principal ingredimUi in 
the waters of 20 of the superficial wells in York, from whi<£ it appears 
that of these only ^\e contain any sulphate of magnesia, and that in that 
which contains the largest quantity of it he did not find one-third of the 
quantity which 1 find in the deep springs, and this unaccompanied with 
any sulphate of soda. 

Mr. Spence has also analysed the water of the river Ouse, and has found 
in it little more tlian one-fiftieth of the sulf^iate of magnesia found by me 
in the deep springs, and no sulphate of soda. 

These cnemicaldifPerences concur with the differences of level at which 
the waters of the superficial and the deep wells are met with, and at which 
tbey stand, to show that they liave little, if any, connection with each other, 
or with the water of the Ouse. The causes of the difference in the quality 
and ingredients of the three classes of ivater, as well as of the superiority 
of the lower springs in volume of water, will be found in the geologi^ 
conditions under which they are collected. 

The section of the beds on which the city of York stands, presented by 
tlie borings of the Artesian well at Mr. Swale's factory in Walmgateyia as 
follows ;— 

Faei. 

1. Clay and gravel ...•••.•• 18 

2. Sand, fine river, lij^t coloured, darker . • • 60 

5. Sandstone rock, fine grained, white . . « • 1 

4. Loose sand 1 

b. Sandstone rock, as above 58 

6. Clay, blue (and water), a thin seam .... 

7. Sandstone rock^ as above ...•.•• 62 

8. Clay (a^d water), a thin seam 

9. Sandstone rock, as above. . • • . • .178 

378 

This sandstone rock belongs to the beds of the new red sandstone fbrma- 
tion which crop out in a low line of undulating hills along tfie western 
margin of the basin of the vale of York, passing in a south easterly direc- 
tion from Rainton by Borough Bridge and Ouseburn to Green Hammer* 
ton, and emerging again from beneatn the diluvial covering of that basin 
at Bilbrough, within a few miles of York. The immediate substratum of 
the soil in this line, over a considerable tract of country, consists of these 
porous beds, and the water which falls or flows down upon it passes through 
them, between the seams of clay which alternate with the sandstone, along 
the dip of the strata, eastward to York ; it is thus carried beneath the dir 
luvium and below the bed of the Ouse, and is dammed up westwqjrd under 
the superincumbent mass, in the reservoirs of the sandy beds, to the Mkivo- 
mentioned height of 15 or 20 feet above the ^umm^r level of th9 nv^x, to 
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which tielgfat il is foun<l to rise whore the superior eeama of cl«y are ci 
(lerrnnitpd by Iwring. 

Tha water of the Ouse consists chieity of the contributions of tbe rivers ^'^ 
wliicli flow (Vom Ihe higd liilli on the norlh-wa«t of York (especially tho 
Swiile, the Vn, and tlie Nlit), and are [ed hy ihe rnins fallini^ on their 
Huinmils. The flireams from this source, after percolating the milt-stoiui 
ynl, with which Uiose hills are capped, iind Iheir channeis on the surface 
i)f tho ililporvioufl beds of the gubjaccnt lime»lone and slia/e along the val- 
leys, and arc conveyed on linincs oi diluvial dai/, across tbe edge of theau- 
tierior strata, and over the drift-covered plain of the red nandstone to 
York. 

'J'o this account of the geological conditions under which York is sup- 
plied witli water is to be added:— lat, That tbe gritatone hills which 
lUrnisI] the river-waler include few materials of saline impregnation. 2nd. 
'Iliat the beda of llie red sandatone in which Ihe deep spnngs run are pre- 
eminently aaliferoua. ard. That the rubbish of centunea, accumulated in 
Bonie parts of the city to the depth of three or four yards over the diluvij' m 
beds which contain the superficial wells, la full of decompoBing malteit J 
tending to mineralize and i^ontaniiiiale the water. ■ 

The walcn of these ivells, accordingly, are highly charged with-aolid mat* fl 
ler, amounting on an average to about GO grains lield in solution in an im- H 
peria] gallon. In two case* Mr. Spence found i[i tliom from aix to seven fl 
grains of KpBom salts, and in one II grains; iutwo othersbe Ibund 31 and' I 
3H grains of neutral salts of soda and polasb. In these last an iDilitration> fl 
may bo susfiected from the deep springs ; hut in general there are suffi- ■ 
ttieiit materials in and upon the drifted beds to account for the sitlphaie H 
and carbonate of lime, of which tbe solid contents of these waters an I 
chiefly compounded, and which render themliarder than is desirable either M 
for druikinK or far culinary use. ^ 

The solifTcontents of the water of the great springe amount, according 
to my analysis, to UG {{rains hi the gallon ; and of these one-half are inedf 
cinaf Mlts. It is evident, tberefore, iliat it cannot be employed for either 
of the abov(Miioiilion«l purpoees. 

In tlie water of the Ouse, on tho contrary, derived fnmi purer sotirc«g, m 
anil furtlicr purided hy the exjioiure to the air which it undergo^ in Itt J 
course, tbe wliole amount of solid contents held in solution, according to I 
Mr. Spence, is only nine grains w tlie gallon ; and there appears lo he tie fl 
ingreifientinit to prevent tho supply which it offers to the cily from being fl 
■9 excellent in quality as it is uniimitiid in quantity, were it turned to the -I 
tieet advantage. H 

At present the public ubc which is made of it is insuffioient to ke^ti tbe fl 
courts and alleys of the city clean, and its domestic use, especially amoaC' V 
tlio poor, is greatly limitedjby tha unfiltered slate In which it is furnisbd ■ 
from the river hy the engiuc of tlie Water Company. In this condition it I 
is usualj^ so turbid and dirty as scarcely to be tit for Hashing, and slill lesa U 
ior cooking, or fur being drunk. I conceive that arrangements migbl te ■ 
made without much dithcully which would effectually remedy ^lisgreat'l 
defect. The invention of dote, liollow, Jitterimi boxeti, constructed of thftS 
imrous wuidatane of l*oiilef met, jointed with noinan cement, niigbcl tbitricjl 
\ie applied with ndvantage on a large scale to llie building snch a box ilS 
t(,P ..,....,-.,-.if1-u y'--\.\„ or at Iba level of the river, the water of ivhiiAtB 

>v [^ (.iiles of the elMcrn at a rate which would enablp ■ 

1' < t>iiii it to supply the cily with filtered water; Affl 

II <l not undertake iliis, smaller ifillere of the soasB 

'l>'-'' iilm'ed in tanks of river water, distributed at con- m 

XI uii \\\ iliM inci'> iliinugh the cily, ao that the i>oor nilitbt have eaay. and 
by llie help of a rate, cheap access provided for tlieni to nn adequalt- 
Kupply of ilial most Indi^neable requisite for cleanliness aud liealth. 
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cifr of York. If this obiect were effected, a material obstacle would also be removed 

At present, even m some of the highest parts of it, the same water tint 
supplies the wells forms with-the mixed matters that lie in it a black bog, in 
which the foundations of the buildings rest. Waters standing so near the 
surface, and breathing out from the organic matter dissolved m it carbo- 
rctted hydrogen and other gases (as in one case was proved bjr prolHii| 
under the floor of the house with a rod, when an inflammable gas issoel 
from the hole), cannot but be suspected of being injurious to fiie public 
iiealth. These waters might e»asilv be drawn off by a deeper drainage: 
but the consequence would bo the loss of some superncial wells, which, til 
the river water shall have been rendered more generally and perfectly 
available, cannot perhaps be dispensed with. 

Att(>ntion was drawn to the condition of the drainage in York in the 
vear IS,')!, when the appearance of cholera was expected ; and the follow- 
ing statement <m that subject was then made by the Central Board of 
Health : — *• The want of sufficient common sewers, and the general imper- 
*' fection of the whole drainage of the city is placed in the strongest hgfat 
** by the reports of the District Boards. It is the sulyect of complaint in 
** every district and almost every parish in York. By this great defect 
" every ])ublic and private nuisance is doubly aggravated. The slanghter- 
*' houses, dung-heaps, pig-sties, &c., which unfortunately subsist in the 
*• heart of the town, are represented in several instances as pouring their 
*' fwtid contents into open drains, and the effluvia to be sometimes such u 
** might alone suffice to generate contagion. The dampness also of the 
** dwellings in some of the streets is to be attributed to the same cause, and 
•* must be considered as scarcely less prejudicial to the health of theinha- 
** bitantfl. In ordinary seasons these are among the principal sources of 
" the fevers and other complaints which constantly prevail, more or less, 
** in the ill-drained and offensive parts of a populous town ; but at a time 
" when the approach of pestilence is dreaded, the most serious and imme- 
** diatc attention ought to be devoted to the improvement of the draini^ge." 

During the twelve years which have elapsed since this statement was 
published, many new drains have been maae, and the Commissioners act- 
ing under the Citv Improvement Act have expended considerable sums 
in effecting this object ; but although the drainage of York has been thus 
improved at several points, much remains to be done before it can be 
deemed by any means sufficient. The greatest impediment to its further 
improvement is created by the damming up of the Foss at the Castle Mills 
for the sake of the navigation, seven feet above the level of the Ouse ; and 
not Jhily is the drainage of the whole eastern side of the city impaired by 
these means, but the population are subjected on the sides of the Foss to 
the influences of a stagnant water, replete with vegetable and animal mat- 
ters. This has been long felt to be a most serious public evil; it is one 
which all who have any regard for the health of the inhabitants ought to 
exert themselves to remove, and it might be removed, I conceive, at a cost 
from which the rate-payers of the city ought not to shrink. 

The last point of sanatory suggestion, to which I have to advert, is the 
case of that portion of the population of York who have the misfortune to 
live in the lower parts of the streets bordering on ihe Ouse, and whose 
dwellings are continually inundated by the floods : you well know how 
much the virulence of epidemic and contagious diseases is aggravated 
under these circumstances, and are aware, I doubt not, of cases in which 
the use of the limbs has been lost by the chronic disorders consequent on 
long inhabitation in these houses. In one such case within my own know- 
ledge the house is uncellared, and the brick floor of the room in which the 
family live retains the damp for weeks or months aft^r the flood has 
subsided. The evil might be relieved, if it were possible to diminish the 
height to which the water rises in floods above its mean level by any im- 
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provemonl of the omlet of tlie river lelow York : Uit the inundation is oi» of 
sometimea too great and sudden to be jirevented by these means ; and it j_ L«,a„, 
ilcHcrves conuderatiiin whether houses so aitualed ehuuld not be subjected 
to the regalationa of a sanatory poliea 

I have DOW recorded, I ihiak.ali the inlbnnai.ion which I possess relative 
to the drainoffe and waUraije of York, and it only remaiUE for me to beg 
that ya\i will make whatever use you may deem advisable of this coni- 
muaication. 

I au), dear Sir, youra faithfully, 

(Signed) Wm. Vkbnon IIabcovht. 
Bubirn I'crq/, May Is/, 1S33. 

The following Report on the drainage of York, supplied to 
the Committee by J, B. Atkinson, Esq , of York, ardiitect, will 
appropriately follow Mr. Harcoiirt's communicatioQ. Mr. 
Alkinson says:— 

Previously lo an Act oC Parliament being obtained which placed the 
managi-nient of the city paving, draining, and lighting under the contri ' ' 
of Commi^oners, the drainage throughout was very inefficient, and a 
though during the last 12 or 15 years about 6000 yards of drains have beea 
constructed at a cost of 2000/,, raised from the city ratea, yet much remains 
to be done in order to render the sewerage efficient. It is much to be re- 
gretted, iliat in carrying out thia important object the regard for economy 
which il has been thought requisite to observe has materially lessened the 
utility of wliat has been done, as the present drains are not such, either in 
• nxe, solidity, or deptli, as the fiiture interests of this important city would 
call for ; and this circumstance will he a great obstacle lo future ojiera- 
tions. The whole of the drains built daring the last 20 years are kid on 
the vegetable soil, which is of a spongy or boggy nature, and faile in gtvinK 
that support necessary lo enable tiie drains (o retain their form and levd. 
i^ia general dimensions of the drains are 12 x 18 inches to 18 X 21 
inches, and they are all executed in n-inch brick-work, and of a Intrrel 
form. The lower nortion is generally laid dry, and the upper arch turned , j 
in mortar. The fall of the drains per lineal yard is about Wf an inch, and A 
sometimes less ; and. on account of the spongy bottom, and the slight and 'M 
open nature tif the brick-work, I believe, the majority are in a veir inefil- " 
eient slate. In sonii.' of the principal streets, Uie depth of the drains 
from 8 to 10 feet below the street level, whilst in others it is only 5 o_ _ 
feet. These deptlis are barrfy sufficient to allow of a drain passing under *■ 
the cellars of coniiauous property, as they should not enter the street draitf P 
at the bottom levd, but at tne top ; and in preparing the fuandations ft>r jl 
new buildings, 1 have rarely been able to keep the trenches free irom water :% 
and it may he adduced from this remark, that the fbundalions of cellaral '1 
buildings generally aland in water. The majority of the public drains arC''^ 
dischargert into the river Ouae, whilst those in the vicinity oflhfl rivM^T 
Foss empty themselves into it. This latter river is retained at a leveT 
seven feet higher than the Ouse, by lock-gates placed at Custle Mill*-. J 
bridge, which locks luve a detrimental cfi'ect on the drainage of that part '1 
of the city near this river; and it is a well-known fact that the vicinity tfj 
the lower ]>ortion of Walmgate, Huiigale. and the Foss Islands is tte^'j 
<|uent]y lliescatofdiseaM', owing to the exltakiiurs from lite damp. Th* | 
streets of North-street and SketUergalo an' likewise subject lo be floodett'l 
rruni the rivoc Ouse occasionally, and much inconvenience results there ' 
from, but I prcsatnc no remedy could be applied to this evil without ss^c 
licing the interwt of the naviptlion. In carrying any more elGcienl pro-; L 
ji'ct of draining into elTect, advantage cannot he taken of the contour oril 
anticllmal linos of the gronnd on which the city stands, but it will be iin^J 

Eivc lo lay any future drains in the line of the present streets ; th 
,ve leicls of different iiarts of ihe city being pre* iously nscert&ined. 



^B S22 OrniHtioinfHif JJimtMlftllfPtm: 

a*r*fTHt. InHRricnt u Ihv wnrcru^ of Ibe ritr ii, H is iiuJiPid ttW 
Tjaf^.ttv.tol'f Ui>.! Tact lliat back court* and str«clB, and ouiny tlueltiB'i 
Iiave no siJc drains romn)unii:aliDg nith the main ccwvn 
titctdy formed. Thu rcmmrks of tlie Uirthct Vtsilors, actio^ 
in ronnrction with the Ssnator; Committee-, nnplf sbmr t» 
witat an extent thU Mriuus eril, «a easily nnnedied. is aOoved 
lo rsi*t. aiiil umkan-ntly irUhout anj inruu bcin^ adopted to 
mnoTu it. In fact. Ihc di^scriplion of rhc state of the city in 
1831, 8S given It)- the Cholera Board of Hesllb.may beai-pM 
with Ecneral corrcclncsKlo tt« nrescnt condition- ItisniBnifnl 
that iniincdialc. enrrgclic, and sjslematic mcs&ures ue mott 
reouitite titan inquiry. 

The houses of the higher classes aud all the more 
able huusc* recently built have waler-cloEets which empty i 
drains or cesspools. In the ncwlv built ranges of cottage lenc. 
inentx, ono privy is appropriated to from fo.ir to eight, tirolT«, 
and even fourteen famiUct; sometimes, bovever, there is 4 
privy to eacli Iiougc. The position of (ho privy is selected 
evidently without any reference to the health or comfort of 
titu inhabitants. In a new range of cottages in Long Close- 
lane, there may bu seen the door of the common privy at 
end exactly opposite to the door of a tenement, so situate 
it is impossitilc there can bo any ventilation. In " Pli 
buildin{(B." tlic privies of the houses arc in front. The 
holes are usually open, and run over, and Hoo^ back courts (i 
in Court, No. 46, Hope-street, Bccdham*a-court, Skeldtr-gaie, 
Ac.) In St. John's-placc, Haver-lane, during wet weather, the 
privies have to be emptied by buckets into the open channel in 
llic middle of the street. In the Water-lanes there arc several 
JioiiHes mlJmut privies, bo that the inliabitants have to use tbose 
of their neighbours by stealth, or go into the street. The pig- 
slics attached to numerous cottages and yards constitute a 
uioat unnecessary and unpleasant nuisance. If the cottagers 
and others were to sell their offal food to pig-feeders in the 
founlry, ns they sell their manure, the profits would be much 
greater, leaving their improved health out of consideration alto- 
gether. The extracts from the District Visitors' boohs, pre- 
viously referred to, further strongly elucidated this part of * 
inquiry. 

. I'lie courts and alleys inhabited hy the poorer classes 
cleaned by appointed scavengers. The night-soil is retail 

f;iviiig off its impurities, until a sufficient quantity is accuntl 
fttod, when it is removed from the yard during the night in 
barrows (and this is the method also in private houses), and put 
into the street ; from thence it is carted away to large dung- 
hills within the city. There is an immense heap of this kind 
at the side of tlie river Fobs, close to Layerfhorpe bridge, and 
the inhabitants all around complain loudly of the stench. There 
is anolhcrauch dung-henp behind St. Margaret's church, wT *~^ 
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quil*' polluU-B dip alinosplicrc avound il. Minor similnr licans 
lire pluccd (for the convenifnce of water- carriage) in the ncigli- T 
liourliood of tlie Foss, into which the liquid eontpnts of all arc 
diethargrcJ. The night-soil of (he cily is usually sold to the 
proprietors of these dunghills, who are manure merchants by 
Ivaile. Somclimca the innabitants of a court, having a common 
privy, sell ihe soU from the soil-hole, and appropriate ihc pro- 
ceoik to the pajmcnt of the waler-ratos; in other cases IhO 
landlord of the tenementB takes the night-soil, and in return 
pays the water-rates. A load and a lialf is on the average 
taken from each house annually, and the cost of getting out and 
loading is about 2*. per load; so that the city pays at least 
KKt/. per annum for this labour. The annual value of the 
manure of all kinds made in ihe citv cannot be less than 8000/. 
to 10,000/. In addition to the night-soil, there is the manure 
of pigsties, cowhouses, and stables, all which arc found in great 
numbers in ihe courts and yards, especially of the poorer 
classes. 

The Cily Commissioners are vested with powers for the en- 
forcement of cleansing and tlie prevention of public nuisaneei ; 
but it appears from the statements just made that those powers 
arc inadequate to the full attainment of the object in view. 

Houses arc built both in wide streets and in narrow courls. 
To some cottage tenements lately built there is no drain or 
sewer in the street, it is also nupavcd and so full of ruts and 
ashes and all kinds of filth as to be quite impassable to pedcs- 
trians or even to persons on horseback. The road is higher than 
the adjoining yards, and the filthy mud flows into the oack pro- 
mises and even houses in the next street. A case of typhus fever 
in a father of a family inhabiting one of these bouses terminated 
fatally, and subsequently, in the same house, a case of malig- 
nant scarlatina occurred.* The City Act gives no control over 
the builders of houses, nor can they be compelled to sewer, 
drain, or prepare the ground in any way for the health and con- 
venience of the inhabitants except as their own judgment 
dictates, The consequence is. that several new streets in York 
arc unp&vcd and undrained, full of deep holes, ruts, and mud, 
and traversed with dtfTiculty even bv carts. 

There nrc no cellar dwellings in York, unless the cellar kit* 
rheni of the more newly-built houses come under that dcsigna'* 
lion; none lire inhabited by thf poorer classes. The latter J 

Itrincipally occupy the largo houses and their out-buildinga, ' 
brinerly tite mansions of Ihe wealthy, and now sublet as apart- * 
nicnts. Houses of this kind abound in various jiarts of tho 1 
town; very few liaic sewers. Ucddcrn (or as it was formerly 
called Bcddcrn CuUeiic) a cluster of buildings originally occupied 
by ecclesiastics nttacncd to the cathedral, and once a fashionable 
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' 13 three rooms or more. One entire buiUlin^; is let off in .^ 
rooms. Tlic atair-case windows are so made that they cam 
open, the rooms are low and confined, the light of dny almost 
excluded, and the walls and ground damp ana undrained. The 
liuilding is occupied by Ifi families, two abominably filtUj 
privies being appropriated to all, and situate, with their ac- 
companying " ash-hole' or " bog-hole," in a little back court- 
As might be expected, the smell in rooms of this kind is most 
disgusting and oppressive. Against the back wall of a cottage 
there is sometimes a dunghill, the fluid from which soaks 
into the house. Indeed, this circumstance is repoatcdiy com- 
plained of by poor people. 

The District Visitors visited 1G36 houses occupied by 2195 
families in ten districts in York, of which number 202 were 
snblet ; ihcy also inquired the number of families with one, 
two, and three, or more rooms respectively, and the sleep' 
accommodation. 

From these inquiries it appears that in the parish of 
DcJinis, in which strict accuracy was observed, from 8 to 
persons slept in one room in 4i per cent, of the families resi- 
dent there; in 7^ per cent, from (> to 8 persons slept in one 
room ; of the total '2195 families visited by the district visitors, 
'2(j per cent, had one room only for all purposes ; the highest 

Jiroportion in one room was in Beddern, being 68J percent, the 
owesl in the parish of St. George, inhabited jirincipally by 
artisans and small shopkeepers , where it was 2^ per cent. Table 
1 (Appendix) shows the average number of persons in one 
family in c.icli of the districts inspected. The mean average is 
4*12 persons; the highest (■4-Gl)is in the parish of St. Dennis, 
the lowest (3-'i4) in the Castlegale district. 

The rent of a single room used as a residence varies from 
fill, to 2*, per week; the usual rent is 1*-. to 1*. 3(/. ; in some 
clusters of buildings the amount of weekly rent is nicely gra- 
duated according to the comfort of the room or the accomoda- 
lion it affords, one room being let for Ojfi., while another 
adjoining is charged lOJf/. per week. In II per cent, of 1545 
dwellings reported on by the district visitors, the state of 
repair was rejjreeentcd as indifferent or bad, and of HIS dwell- 
'ings, 4C0, or 32^ per cent, were noted as being damp and 
cold. 

From the answers given to the visitors it was found that in 
the lowest districts nearly 27 per cent, of the families had not 
resided one year, and 37 per cent, had been less than two years 
in their present residence. This frequent removal alone must 
amount to a heavy annual tax upon the income, time, and 
comfort of the poor. It appears to be caused in a great 
measure by the discomfort or unhoalthincss of tlicir previot^ 
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dwellings; at least that is tlie reason usually given for tlio 
change of residence. ^ 

The general state of the air in the dwellings of the poorer 
claMca, as is amply shown by ihe observaliona of the District 
Visilors, is bad; the courts and yards are confined, the inhabit- 
ants numerous ; the privies, sewers, and drains defective, the 
latter, indeed, generally wanting; and yet there is usually an 
evident desire to keep all clean and neat as possible, even 
under circumstances the most unfavourable to personal and 
domestic cleanliness. There were some instances of extreme 
poverty observed in Beddern. In a yard, also, in Hnngate 
there was a family without either bod or bedding, and in another 
a man, his son, aged 18, and his two daughters, aged 10 and 
15, occupied one bed made up on the floor, In St. Margaret's 
a family of seven were found in one room with no other bed 
than a few shavings in a corner. 

Coal is cheap in York, and may be purchased of a sufticiently 
good quality for from 6s, to 'Js. a ton ; it is the usual fuel of the 

1)eople. Gas-light is extensively used in the houses and shops; 
mt no escape is provided for the bad air which it produces. 

It may be proi»er to mention the nuisance occasioned by the 
smoke from chimneys belonging to breweries, bakehouses, - 
foundries, gas and glass-works, slcam-cngines, &c., as pwl 
li&t :— " 

Slcnm-eiiglue £8 






Pipe-m 
Itikeri 
CoDfecl 



It does not appear that the smoke is burnt in any of these 
■Fsecpt one. 

The (jnanlity of soot which falls is very great. Some idea of 
tlie amount may be learnt from the fact that a drawing-room 
window not having been opened for two or three months, tne soot 
had collected between the bars just as in a chimney, the current 
of air passing from without into the room being loaded with 
and depositing the soot there as it passed through the bars. 
The pollution of the air from this source must be extremely 
great, and injurious to the health. The injury done to furniture 
and clothing, and the additional cost of washing, must form no 
inconsiderable item in the expenditure of the citizens. The 
total amount, on a very moderate ostimalc, cannot amount to 
less than thousands per annum. 

-Mr- "* 



^H 2:26 State of the llarial GrouMfU. 

av*>«<»>^ The sites of the public ■chool-roomt in York (SO ia numbcs) 

Trijii t iif fnr the children of the lal-ouring class, arc mostly open, well 

drained, ventilated, lighted, and warraod. There are but few 

pmafc KhooU for lliis class of children, aud those which exist 

•re small and very fluclualiiig. 

11ie puhlic buildings arc the cathedral and '23 churches, U 
chapels, a theatre, a suite of assembly rooms, concert room, ■ 
suite of banqueting rooms, the mutjcum of the Yorkshire Philu- 
sophical Society, and several halls for holding public meetings. 
There arc also tlie County Prison, the City tiaol, the Guildhall, 
the Lunatic Asylum, County Hospital, City Dispensary, alma- 
housea, usually termed boipilab, &c. Tlieir sites are indi- 
cated in the map of the Ordnance Survey. The ventilation 
of these buildings is various ; in some, especially the older, it 
is insufficienl. as, for example, in the Workhouse and County 
Hospital, in the yard of the latter there is a large cesEpool. 
Some of the almshouses have been lebuilt with some regard to 
this important point, as Lady Hewlcy's charitv, Wilson's Hos- 
pital, &c. The workliouse has been improveif as far, probably, 
as the nature of the building will admit. But the character of 
its ventilation may be inferred from the following remarks of the 
District Visitors: — -" The female patients' day and night<room 
is ventilated through the women's infectious room;" and '- the 
infectious room for nomen is ventilated through the sick aged 
women's day and night-room." From this it appears that those 
to whom pure air is of the greatest importance, namely, the 
sick females, have it the most impure. 

The state of the parochial burjnng- grounds of York must have 
a considerable and noxious influence on the atmosphere within 
the churches, and on that of the city generally, and on the water. 
The greaicr number of these grounds are of extreme antiquity, 
and must have been buried over very often. In fact, many of 
ihcm are raised above the street level from the accumulated 
remains of generations. That of St. Michael, Spurrier-gate (now 
closed), is at least three feet above the floor of the church. A 
few years ago the ground of St. Helen, Stonegate, was raised 
tlirec feet by fresh soil in consequence of the great number of 
bodies placed there. York having now an excellent cemetery, 
a strong feeling is very generally expressed against the coa- 
linned use of these grounds fur the purposes of interment 
Graves arc dug in the public thoroughfares and putrescent 
human remains exposed; nor is it an uncommon circumstance 
to sec bones lying about. The analysis of the water from wells 
near St. Cuthbcrt's and St. Sampson's churchyards, shows that 
tJie wells are tainted by the drainage from these burying grounds, 
and there can be no doubt that the air is aUo polluted, not only 
by the direct emanations, but as well from the drainage from 
the bodies into the public sewers. Indeed, iudividuaU haff 
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PubUi- n'alha.—Bathsfor Ike Poor. 

stated that they perceive the stench rg they pass along the ciiyoftl 
street. .,. — 

York enjoys several public walks. In addition to the com- 
mon lands, amounting to several hundreds of acres, possessed 
*■" the freemen of tlic city, and which are used, during a part 

the year at least, for cricket grounds, Sec, there are St. 
George's Fields and the Nt-w Walk planted with trees, and 
baring seats, extending above a mile along the cast bank of i 
the river Ouse ; the opposite bank of the river has also a foot- 
path, and towing-path along its edge, used as a public walk,' 
and the old city ramparts, (for a length of a mile, or nearly,) 
have been repaired, and made into a dry flagged walk, com- 
manding a view of the city, and the surrounding country. Th» 
grounds on the north side of the minster and the walks in the 
cemetery are open to the public, but admission to the gardens 
of the Philosophical Society is limited to members, and the^ 
families and friends, except on certain public occasions. Non- 
subscribers pay \^. for admission. In addition to these pro-* 
menadcs and grounds, the approaches to the city and numerous 
footpaths afford agreeable walks. The river Ouse presents 
great facilities in summer for aquatic excursions and rowing 
matches, 

A convenient swimming-bath and shower and douche-batbs 
were established by a company in the year 1S37, on a portion 
of tbc manor shore adjoining the grounds of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society. The annual subscription is from bx. to 
Xas. per annum, and a single ticket costs 6d. ; on Saturday 
afternoon the charge is 2'/. There is no provision, however, 
for warm bathing (and this is generally regretted by those who 
appreciate its importance) except at the water-works, where the 
charge for a warm sitpper-bath is 'Is., or for the season 25*. ; 
for a tepid plunging bath i»., for the season 1/. 

The rivers Ouse and Foes ate both bathed in, and in summer 
the conduct of the bathers in the former is much complained of, 
by pleasure parties on the river. 

Water is supplied to the city From wells and cisterns, but I 
principally, for all purposes, from the river Ouse, by a compan;^ 
first established in i(i?7, and subsequently by Act of Pariia^ 
mcnt. The wants and wishes of the poor in those districts 
inspected, as made known to the District Visitors, may be Ibund 
in their proper place. It appears, from the answers of the 
clerk of the company, to the questions of the Commission, that 
iron mains of 1 1 inches and of 3 inches are laid in the prin* 
cipal streets, and lead serrice pipes to about 3000 houses ; thtf 
total number of houses in ibe city being nearly 7000. Tha 
greater number of the housca supplied from the water-worki ] 
have cisterns, bat many of tbe smaller bave no cisterns, and i 
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The annual charge made by the CompRny ftppews lo fa 
I), yrf. or l,f. in the pound of tli« rental ; it vaiica accor<Iing' t 
class of housca from Is. to 5/. A six-roomed house at 1 3/, r 
pays from 8*. lo 10,(.,acollage of two rooms, the 
IB from 41. to bl . pays 4*. or 5*, for water supplied to a lap in 
the yard for a limited time every day, except Sunday. I'Li; 
time aecma of various duration; some persons complained to 
the Oialrict Visitors that the water was on occasionally for 10 
or 15 minutes only. The poor in the neighbourhood of the 
rivers get ihclr water from thence, otherwise the watcr-worlif 
rompany have a monopoly of the supply of river-water fo tlie 
city, niters arc used in private houses of the middle anJ 
higher classes, but not often by the poor, who complain of the 
muddy state of tlio water. 

Mr. Spence, who analyzed the waters of York, states that 
the water of the Ouse is remarkably pure when at its sumniLT 
level, containing less solid matter, in fact, than the water of 
either the Thames or the Clyde. In time of Hoods, it holds a 
large amount of alluvium in suspension, and is not fit for 
domestic use without filtration. The water of the Foss is 
impure, even if taken two miles above the city. 

A few principal streets arc watered, under the direction of 
the city commissiom-rs, by water-carts supplied from the pipes 
of the company. No means are adopted to wash, or cleanse 
the streets by flooding them. There are no means, except iho 
common fire-engine, for throwing water to a height ; for although 
a sleaui-enginc of '20-horse power forces the water into tlio 
city, that power cannot be made available in case of fire, as llie 
larger mains having an 11-ineh bore, and the smaller only three, 
it is apprehended, perhaps erroneously, that the latlcr would 
burst if the necessary pressure on the water were applied. The 
mains, however, arc always full, and the Eteani-enginc may be 
put in motion in 15 minutes at any time, and any quantity 
supplied from the river to all those paits of the city ana 
suburbs to which the company's mains extend. 

The sanatory condition of the population in York may be 
considered under several different heads. The density and 
wealth in any given district will materially influence the health 
of the inhabitants j the two indeed are.generally in an inverse 
ratio to each other ; and with the density all the causes which 
aggravate the mortality of a district are increased. The em- 
pfoyments of the population also merit special consideration. 
As regards the duration of life in different classes, it appears 
from the following table (which has been carefully drawn up 
from the mortuary registers of 1839, 1840, and 1841), that tbs 
mean age at dojitli of the artisan class is 2GJ years less tb^^ 
that of the gentry and professional class. Labourers in Yflj 
live on the average 8| years less than labourers ui thai 
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Table l.—ABsniACT of ihe De^tlib in Uie York ReKUtry District durine the ciivof 
YBar» 183!). J840. IWI ; diatinguishing the Sution in tife »nd Ihe Lowlitj-, - 

TTliBliier Urban, Suburbno, or Riiial. Tutal Population of the District, 47,;U6. '^■'";'=^ 
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le following table exhibits ihc less healthiness of York, i 
Sotnpared with the surrounding rural districts. The average 
or mean age of all dyin^ in York is 61 years less than of those 
dying In the country, and the deaths from epidemics more 
numerous. 
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M. II. the country, have in some dngrco been indk-Kteil. Had scwcr- 
Bgo and drainage, bad water, bad air, not only from the dccoin- 
posilion of refuse animal and vegetable matter, bvit from liic 
F^rowding of the artisan class into a confined spnce. Id addition 
P',l!o these noxious agencies, their employments and their work- 
shops are often unhealthy; sickness makes them poor, nnd 
their food and clothing are consequently scanty. It is difficult 
to estimate the influence of all these causes on the health in 
York. The city is divided into wards and parishes, and ia 
these good streets and bad streets, open thoroughfares ud 
gardens, and densely populated badly ventilated courts, ue 
closely intermingled. 

ITiere is no standard by which deficient drainage can be met 
Burod. The natural drainage, as well as the sewerage, or b 
other words, the varying jJtitude of different parishes will 
indeed have an influence on the health of the inhabitants, anil 
so the altitude may (though not without many exceptions) be 
taken as the standard. Even when two districts are closely 
contiguous and sewered alike, and inhabited alike, a diifurence 
in the fall, it may be inferred a priori, will be accompanied by 
a diffcroncc in the viability of the people in the two parishes, 
for the lower-lying parish will not only receive the diain water 
of the upper as well as its own, but the deposit from water 
■- tbus charged with impurities will move more slowly along the 
^R«ewer than the former, and therefore receive a larger quantity 
►of foul air. Trapping the sewers will not altogether prevent the 
malaria escaping, as it is satisfactorily shown in Mr. Chadwick's 
supplement to his General Sanatory Report on the health of the 
labouring population of Great Britain, that water will drain 
into sewers through the brick-work, and if water will pass in, 
we may be quite sure that the air will pass out. Indeed Br. 
Reid detected the escape of deleterious miasm from a grave 20 
feet deep. Independently of these considerations, it is certain 
that in York the low-lying districts are inhabited principally 
by the poor, and are really the worst sewered districts. 

Tlie site of the city of York is of a very varied character. 
The raised ground to the south-west bank of the river is sand 
and gravel, on the north-east clay and gravel. The parishes 
of St. Mary Bishophill, junior, St. Mai-y Bishophill, senior. Holy 
Trinity, Micklegate, and St. Martin witn St. Gregory, are situate 
on the south-west declivity to the river, the highest ground 
opposite the parish church of Holy Trinity Micklegate. being 
49 feet above the summer level of the river, and 65 feet above 
the datum plane of mean tide. At the foot of this declivity, close 
to, and parallel with the river, arc the parishes of All Saints, 
North-street, St. John Micklegate, and a small part of Bishop- 
hill, senior. Oo the opposite aide of the Uuae, are the pariahcB 
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of St. Mary Castlegate; St. Michael Spurriergate; St. Martin c%o/Vorii. 

Coney -slreet, St. Helen Slonegatc, and St. Michael lo Belfrey, t. Lmycotk.u.o 

Ihe biter containing the highest point, (52 feet above the level 

of thcsea,) on the north-east side of the Ouse. From this parish 

the ground declines through the parishes just mentioned, except 

St. Mary Castle-gate, to the Ouse on one side, and through 

part of St. Helen, Holy Trinity Goodraingate, Holy Trinity 

King's-court, St. Crux, St. Saviour, St, Maurice, and St. Cuth- 

bert, to the river Foss, on the other aide. Portions of St. 

Sampson, All Saints Pavement, and St. Mary Castlegate, have 

also a declination to the Foss. The drains from the parishes 

of St. Dennis, St. George, St. Margaret with St. Petor-le- 

WillowB, and St. Lawrence with St. Nicholas, empty into the 

Foss exclusively, and, in common with the barracks, are situate 

on an almost level plain, backed up by a ridge of hills, similar 

to those on the south-west side of the city. There is a grea-i 

deal of made ground between the banks of the rivers Foss 

and Ouse. Coney-street, in the parish of St Martin, which 

runs parallel to the norlh-wcst bank of the Ouse, is raised not; j 

less than nine or ten feet above what appears to have been, 

the surface in the time of the Romans. A regular pavement 

was discovered about 40 years ago, between the river and St. 

Helen's -square, at a depth of seven feet ; and about tlic same 

time, when a deep drain was made along Newgate, a Koman 

street was discovered with channel tiles. "NVhen Parliament.> 

street was built, the nest and eggs of a wild duck were found li ^ 

feet below Ihe surface. And there can be no doubt but that 'I 

originally the whole tract of land between the Ouse and Fosa, 

was marshy, and that a great proportion of the parishes of St. 

Cuthbert and St. Saviour, now thickly inhabited, was, up to a 

comparatively recent period, a marsh formed by the Foss. The 

Sa\on name Peascholm, sufficiently indicates this with regard 

lo the former ; and tlic church of St. Saviour was formerly called 

Ecclesia Sancti Salvatoris in Alarisco — tlic church of St. Saviour 

in the Marsh. In fact, the whole depth of the made ground in 

this district has rarely been penetrated either when building or 

draining. 

In table 5 in Appendix I have endeavoured to give data for 
estimating the difference in salubrity of different localities, and 
Ihe causes of that dilfeience. 

For the better undtTBtanding of the subsequent tables 1 here 
ibjoin the totals and averages of the whole city. 
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The per cenlage of ihc total deaths wliieh ivero from the 
tiTtisan and labouring class in each parish, with the mean age 
at death, coincide approximately with the domestic condition of 
tlic population generally in each parish, as regards ventilation, 
&c. The density of the population will also lie observed to have 
a connection with the mortality of the artisan and labouring 
classes and the mean age at death, but particularly when con- 
joined with a low altitude, or with what in the taole must be 
considered a convertible term, namely, deficient sewerage and 
cleansing. The mean age at death is manifestly dependent 
upon the distribution of the li^'ing as to ages; but by the 
column showing the annual proportion of births, it will be seen 
that this is higher wherever n priori the locality would be 
thought unhealthy. The percentage of living and dying, agfi "^ 
under five years, in the families residing in such localities is' 
course greater, and the mean age less. 

It may happen, however, that the population is not a 
producti\'e population from a preponderance of unmarrl 
adults. In this case, it is manil'cst that neiihcr the 
age nor the annual proportion of births or deaths will cxpi 
the sanatory condition of the locality; it is to meet this case, 
that I have added two columns showing the proportion of deaths 
from epidemic and pulmonary diseases- I nei'd not here explain 
how much the fatality of both these cases of death is increased 
by deficient ventilation and miasmata. It will bo seen that 
these two columns present the most uniform results, andhavo 
a reciprocal ratio. 

A comparison of two parishes will illustrate my meaning, 
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* lucltulcs Ritissiu OS well as luboureis, prOpeily lo colled. 

All Sainis, North-strcef, it will be seen, is in every column 
below llie mean of the city ; Trinity is below the mean in one 
only, the mortality from cpidemiealtliseaseB, The single stalc- 
tiient that the shambles^ made up of narrow siruets and filthy 
yards, are eitiiate in this parish, will explain the matter at 
otice. That the prevalence of epidemical disease during the 
three years (1839 — 1841) in this parish was not accidental, is 
confirmed by (he fact, that in common with North-street, it was 
one of thu localities in which cholera appeared the earliest. 

On comparing the altitudes with the indexes of healthiness 
or the contrary, it will be seen that the mean age diminishes, 
and the proportion of births, of deaths from all causes, and of 
deaths from epidemics, increases as the altitude is less. Taking 
t)ic deaths from epidemical and pulmonary diseases as the 
standard by which the cfiicacy of drainngc may be measured, 
two liigh pariahiw adjoining the Ouse and two low adjoining 
.the I'oss stand as follows; — 
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cktfidYmiu' There can be no doubt that deficient ventilation, even in 
ifj>. well-drained diBtricts, will increase the mortality from epidemical 
and pulmonary diseases ; but it is not generally remembered 
that the effects of deficient drainage are not to l>e avoided by 
good ventilation. In proof of this, the following facts will 
probably be deemed conclusive. The village of Rufforth^ near 
York, is very badly drained^ a wide stagnant ditch passing 
through the village. It is situate in a slight hollow, on a level 
plain, bounded by Marston Moor, Askham Bogs, &c. The 
village of Acomb is about two miles distant irom Kufforth, and 
is situated on an eminence, overlooking the level. Both of course 
arc as well ventilated as country villages usuallv are, but 
BufTorth being less populous, and more agricultural, has of the 
two the advantage in this respect. 
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The scarlet fever, when epidemic in RuSbrth, was so malig- 
nant as to be fatal in a few hours, and was termed by the villagers 
the " black " fever. 

On the other hand, the town of Birmingham is an example, 
in proof that a very good natural drainage may diminish the 
noxiousness of a dense population. The only cases of cholera 
that occurred in that town were imported. The centre of the 
borough is 475 feet above the level of the sea. 

It will be seen from the table that the labouring classes 
reside in the lower altitudes, and that the density of the popu- 
lation increases also as we descend. This is most obvious in the 
two extremes of the scale. The intermediate parishes have 
varying altitudes and varying densities. Some of these, how- 
ever, strikingly illustrate the efiFect of deficient sanatory arrange- 
ments. The parishes of St. Peter the Little, and All Saints 
Pavement, are contiguous and alike as regards the facilities for 
good drainage. In the one, there is, however, deficient drainage 
and narrow streets ; in the other, tolerable drainage and wider 
streets. 

The following table shows the sanatory condition of each : — 
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So that the average duration of life for each individual living 

in the parish of St, Peter the Little is five years less than it 

Y^p redded in the adjoining parish. It will be seen from the 

Kl^aths of the labouring class, that the proportion of the living 

pcT that class is nearly tlie same in the two parishes. There is 

also a crowded churchyard in All Saints. The difference in 

the sanatory condition of the two parishes can only be accounted 

for by the bad ventilation and drainage of St. Peter the Little. 

About \'2 years ago, when the York Improvement Act was 

» obtained, the site of the present market (part of which is in 
All Saints) was covered with streets resembling those in St. 
TPeter the Little. We can see that the sanatory effect of that 
great improvement lias been to raise the mean age at death 
considerably. 

Although these results are obtained from a small population, 

^andalimitedeslL-ntof the city.there can be no reason to doubt 

iheir accuracy, but rather the contrary, for the more limited 

he field of the inquiry the more precise may be the analysis. 

f, however, the whole city be taken, the general results are the 
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It will be seen that as the altitude diminishes, the proportion 
1^ the labouring class is greater, and the mean ago less. The 
hro extremes show a diffeience of 12^ years in the mean age of 
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Senior, for example, varies in altitude from M to 26 feet. If V 
^m the dwttlliB iu one of these intermediate parishes be arranged ■ 
^H according to altitude, llicy arc as follow : — ■ 
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^M Thf name rcEuUs are seen if the healthy parts of all the in-^J 
^m termcdiatc diatricta be separated from the unhealthy. "H 
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^1 To show further the connection between deficient sanatory 
^M arrangemenis and disease, the localities of tlie cases attended 
^H by the medical officers of the dispensary for the five ycar% 

■ IH:59-13, have been tabulated; and it will be seen that the 
H annual expenditure of this charity is almost exclusively in tjui 

■ badly drained and badly ventilated parts of the city. In the 
Hi higher altitudes and well-conditioned districls, the eases q$ 

■ fever, Sec, were only 15 per 1000; in Walmgatc district, cast 

■ of the Fobs, there were 73 per 1000 ; in the Hungate district^ 
H on the west banli of the Fobs, the cases averaged yi per lOOa 
H (See Table 6, App.) The tabulation of the residence of thfl 
^H poor attended bv the medical officers of the Union shows, alsn 
^p that the medical charge on the poor-rales is principally froia 
^M the ill-conditioned districts. The residences of 349 persons who 
H received sick relief from six benefit societies during the yeae 
H 1 843 arc arranged below in a tabulavform with similar results :— 
H 54 members, living on the west bank of the Fobs, received 3?. 
H 2«. each ; 10 persons, living in the best -conditioned district^ 
^^^ were paid only 11. 7s. lOd. each. These numbers comprise 



Siiins paid lo the Sick from Benefit Sof!eli--s. '2-i7 ^ 

only a few of tlic sick relieved by these societies, as the follow- aiyofv.iri 
inp^ enumeration of tlioso from which no returns have been ■,. \„^y, » 
obtained will show. 

Cixult nr Lnlg.- 

ludcpeiident OnUr of Odd FeltuiT B 

Grand UnitPd Order of Odd FeUowB .... .1 

Ancienl Order of Forealen S 

Ancient Order of Free Cardenera 3 

Aocienl Order of llie Ark 4 

AiicK-nl Order nf Ihc Druids 1 

Friendly Benefit SociWiea 8 

Total 34 

Tho cost of deficient sanatory refrnlations to the provident 
poor ie a Rule of Three question : — If 167/. (J*. be expended in 
the badly-drained districts, on eick mcmbeis annually, by siv 
friendly societies, how much will 34 expend ? 

Tadi.c II. — SliDiTing Ihe Number of Sick Membera of Six Benefit Soeietiet in 
atrku, duriug lUe Year 1843; the Uurntioii of SiekQCai; urul the A\- 
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■ ThB bratDt uciiitici uia tUu r.dlowiiiK:— Ttiu Yurk Female DeiieUt Club i thu 
Totk Amlcklilv Society: the York Female Friendlv Sodaly; tliu LuiU Duudaa'i 
Unlan ; Iha N*w Union Benefit Socitlj'; Ihe York Brolheily Suciely. 

f For tha limita and laitatory cotulitiau attheaediilticlB, aeethe Uu|iGiiiwy Table 
in Appeoilis No. G. 

It is impossible to ascertain the amount of losses of rent and 
rates from the poorer classes of tenements by itiierrupiionB in 
the employment of the inmales, and the expenses occasioned 
by eickneia and mortality. The 8iibjoined Table is a return 
from the Union, in which particulars bearing on this point arc 
stated: — 
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The total annual charge on the Union for the year ending 
March. 1843, hcing 11.634/., the total average annual expense t, 
of cases of widowhood and orphanage upon the Union is nearly 
30 per cent, of the total annual expenditure. This is. of course, 
but a very small proportion of the cost to the community of 
deficient sanatory arrangements. If the diutress and destitution 
experienced by widows and orphans in private could be ac- 
curately estimated, the amount would be incredibly great. 

M cdiral advice is given gratuitously to a great extent by the 
medical profession generally, and also by the City Dispensary 
and County Hospital. The latter takes in patients from any 
part of the county : the Medical Staff prescribe also for the out- 
itients of the charity, the greater partof whom reside in York. 

he advantages of the dispensary are con6ned almost entirely 
to the sick poor of the city ; those unable to attend at the in- j 
stitution are visited at their homes. There is also a smalt J 
district dispensary : it is not. however, a public institution. 

The following is the average annual expenditure and number 
of patients of the two medical charities : — 



^1 



r 



York Coiiut; BoipiUl . 
York Ciiy Diipcniaty . 



York having hadfor many centuriesamunicipal government,'! 
and as a commercial and military locahty having partaken ig I 
all the social changes of the kingdom from time immemorial, it'l 
is an interesting question to determine how far the bi'tter, I 
although unsystematic sanatory regulations of later yeai's, hav«4 
been followed: — lat. By a concomitant improvement in th«] 
general health ; and, 2odly. By a greater immunity from epid^ j 
mice, 'llie former may be inquired into in various ways. First, , 
the general riitc of mortality at successive periods can be com- 
pared mth thai of the present time, and the mean age at dealli 
in each parish with the general mean. 

Drake, the historian of York, has given the number of births 
and burials for seven years, from August 5, 17^8. to August 
.'J, 1735; during this period, llie average annual excess of 
burials ahovc births was OS ; and calculating the tlicn popula- 
tion in the ratio of I birth to 27 inhabitants (the ratio of all 
large citiea), t be deaths were 1 in 21-77, or 498 annually to 
10,800. 
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otyaiYork. In 1777, Dr. Wliitc of York communicated a paper to the 
'.uymk.M.D. Royal Society of London, in which he comjgared tne mortality 
of York for the seven years from 1770 to 1^76 with the tabla 
of Drake. He estimated the population of the city bj two 
different methods, at 12,798, bem^ an increase of 2000 in the 
years subsequent to Drake^s publication ; but the annual aTe- 
rage number of deaths had decreased nearly 45 annuallj, and 
the births now exceeded the deaths by 21 annually; the popu- 
lation living to one death annually having risen to 28 * 22. 

Dr. White attributes this great improvement in 45 yean 
(one-third fewer dying in the latter than in the former period) 
partly to the introauction of inoculation, and the improvements 
in medicine, and in the hygiene as well of infants as adults; 
partly to the local improvements in the city during the pre- 
ceding years. " The streets/* he says, '^ have been widened in 
many places by taking down a number of old houses built in 
such a manner as almost to meet at the upper stories, by which 
the sun and air were almost excluded from the streets and 
inferior apartments. They have also been new paved, additional 
drains made, and by the present method of conducting the rain 
from the houses, are become much drier and cleaner than for- 
merly. The erection of the locks, about four miles below the 
city, has been a great advantage to it^ for before this the river 
was frequently very low, leaving quantities of sludge and dirt in 
the very heart of the city, also the filth of the common sewers, 
which it was unable to wash away." — Phil. Trans, vol. IxxiL 

The subjoined table presents a view of the gradual and 
steady improvement in the sanatory condition of the city from 
the time of Drake to the years 1826 — 1831, when it appears to 
have retrograded. It is remarkable, however, that the average 
age has varied so little. The deaths in 1781 were 1 in 28^ and 
average age at death 28 years; in 1839 — 41, the annual pro- 
portion of deaths had fallen to 1 in 37, and the mean duration 
of life risen to 32 years. The health of the cib^ appears much 
more deteriorated in 1841 than it really was ; that year was an 
epidemic year. The period for which the mortality was calcu- 
lated is shorter, and the mode in which the previous results were 
obtained, an average of five years being taken as the mortality 
of the fifth, would necessarily render them rather more fiatvou- 
rable than they really were. 
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Rates of Mortality since the Year 1728. 
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*, From data publi»hed hy Dt. White, of York, in the 72iid volume of the " Plii- 
loiophical Ttanwctiona.'' 

On comparing the mortality of the eevcral parishes in York 
(vide Tables 7, 8, App.), as deduced from the entries in the 
parish registers from 1778 to 1831, we find that their sanatory 
I coaditioD during that period was generally analogous to their 
-leaent. The two parishes on the high ground on the south- 
!St bank of the river are at the top of the list ; the two lying 
r close to the margin of the river arc at the bottom. The follow- 
ing tabic will show this more clearly ; and also that while in the 
former the sanatory condition has improved, in the latter it haa 
remained stationary or deteriorated :- 
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Altlioiigh the data derived from the parish registers are not cuyofVwk 
to be relied on bo certainly as those from the modern rogistera, T.uyc»k,u.i 
the results are so cunstant as to leave little doubt of their 
general accuracy. In some of the other parishes where a similar 
uniformity of sanatory condition has not been observed, it 
would appear that the deterioration or improvement is attri- 
butable to the increased or diminished density of the population. 
One or two parishes, formerly In a great degree suburban, con- 
tain now an increased civic population; while in others, in the 
hcartof the city, old buildings have been taken down, the streets 
widened, and the population diminished. The following tables 
will illustrate these views : — 
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These results, however, being derived from the parish regis- 
ters, must be considered xs approximative only ; as also thoao 
in the following table : — 
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Iihiitily ill /he Localities vigiled hi/ Epidemics. 



cht of votk. Witli regard to ihe second mode of comparing llic pasland 
T.L«y™eii,«.D. present salubrity of Vorlc.it is probaUe that the mortality from 
the exanthcmatous epidemics, if it could be ascertained from the 
parish registers (as I think it might bo), would correspond wilh 
the general mortality. The pestilential epidemics certainlj 
have this correspondence. The last of this kind from which 
York suffered was the cholera; and the localities of 145 deaths 
I from that disease out of 185 which occurred in the whole cilj 
show that it was fatal to the people in proportion to the de- 
fiuienl drainage of their locality. I add a historical sketch of 
the epidemics of York, commencing with tliose of the middle 
ages. From this it is manifest that the frightful mortality of 
these plagues and " visitations," as they were termed, was 
altogetner dependent on the malaria generated in the city, 
partly from absolute uncleanliness, parily from deficient sewer- 
age and drainage. It also shows that the seasons of prevalence 
and the localities of previousepidemics (the plague in 1551, the 
plague of 1604, and the chotera'of 1832) are.to a great extent, 
identical with those in which they still flourish in a mitigated 
form, althuueh the insalubrious localities now principally 
occupied by the poor were then the residences of the wealthier 
classes of society. 

The means requisite to he adopted for improving the sanatory 
condition of the labouring classes in York are, I presume, suffi- 
ciently obvious from the details in the two Reports and the 
I Appendix. A thorough, systematic, and provident application 
' of the best medical and physical science to the architecture, 
drainage and sewerage, and the hydraulics generally of towns, ' 
would, without question, be the cheapest eventually, although 
possibly the most costly at the outset. As some of the causes 
of insalubrity remain yet to be ascertained, and as the registries 
of births and deaths must constitute the basis of all sanatory 
-inquiries, it would be well to secure a more accurate entry of 
the cause of death by a systematic application of medical scieoce 
to registration. 

Thomas Latcock, M.I 



York, March, 1S44. 
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^M^"^ Report OH the Kpidrmict of Vcrk. npen'ntly fhiMf fnwaUnt in the 

■MrMthji-P. \Gth. \7th, and IBM Cratvrit*, and on their tmmtctim leith 

deficient Snnntcrij Regvfatimt. By T. Laycock, M.D-, 

■ Phi/n'cian to lite I'ork DtKpvnstiry. 

DoHiMo the middle ngrs, the towns antl Ur^ rtttes of Earone 
WBPo ravagvd, nt ratunuls. by destructive epidemics. The 
histOT)' of th»iie " visitatiuns," u of very (jreat political imjKirt- 
Kocv, as I aliull show Hubscqucntly, and I have therefore thought 
It would Ite proper to place on record some facts respecting 
^^ them, and their prevalence in York, which have not hitherto 

^^L been noticed. 

^Hj 'ITio first notice I have met with is in connection with tlto 

^V " black death," a glandular typhus qr pl^ve. by which it u 

calculated 25,000.000 of p^Taons i)erishfd in Eurojw only, 

during the years 134S and 1349. In tlic latter jcar, according 

to Dr. Barnes, the historian of Edward the Third's reign, " id 

I the City of York it raged furiously from al>o«t the Ascension, 

to the Feast of St. Jamca the Ajwstic," that is to say from 
April to the end of July. As in London, so iti York, tho com* 
mon grave-yards were insufficient for the interment of the dea<]. 
On the 1 0th July. 1349, a Commission Wad granted to the Bishop 
of DamascUB to dodicato the chapel of St. Olave at Fulforu, 
and the cemetery thereof, which « dependent on the church of 
St. Mary, York, " in regard ecclesiastical sepulture had ceased 
therein, by reason of a ]>estilence and great mortality had then 
reigned."* Mr. Thiselton, Bcgistrar to the Dean and Chapter, 
has favoured mc with a perusal of a manuscript copy of " Some 
Memoirs out of the Ecclesiastical Registers of York." in 
there is the following entry :— " 1368. The Chancellor. 
John York to the school, though not Master of Art. siich 
scarce by the late mortality, Jan. 9." The black death 
scarcely a priest alive,'' but this entry is at too late a period to 
be referred to that destructive plague. A " great plaguo," 
however, broke out in London in i363, and since the provmcas 
rarely escaped, when the metropolis suffered, York and the 
Nortn of England may have experienced unusual mortality at 
this date. Again, in 1379, according to Gent, " so great a 
mortality happened in the north, that encouraged the Scots 
to come into England, killing the sick, and driving the health- 
ful into the southern parts." This is doubtful, but during the 
{irevalence of tho " black death," the Scots certainly made a 
bray into England, taking advantage of the weak condition 
of the population, and carried the diseaiic back with them. 
Again, in 1390,theNorth of England suffered fromapestilenoe, 
in common with tho whole kingdom, and Gent says that I I.OC" 
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Mnooa were buried in York in that year ; an iucrediblc nam- oty^e*. 
Der, as it musit have been much more than onc-h&lf of theT.u^iMtt,H.i 
population. Thu " sweating sieknesB," an epidemic resembling 
the cholera in all its most csi«ntial features, the only didercncc 
being, that in the one the skin, in the other the bowels were 
affected,* appealed first in England in August 1185, being 
imported, according to Heckcr and preceding historians, by the 
£arl of liichmond's invading army. It is doubtful a priori, 
llowever, whether the " sweating sickness " was really a. new 
disease, and imported as stated. Indeed, Hullingshed distinctly 
obaerves, that in the year 1*252, " saxats, agues, and other 
diseases," prevailed in England after a dearth; a murrain 
among cattle following them in autumn. It is not a little 
remarkable, too, that in June of this year, a ^lestilential disea»^ 
was prevalent in York, as appears from the following entry in 
the corporation records ; — 
'- Mo. th« the flft day of Juyn, in the gecund yere of iho reigne of King 

Ric. the Thiril cam in p'per pBuiie before Nicliolaa I^iicasiro, 

mityre, and shewed bow oonc Robt Hewarth of York, ahuinaker, unto 

wUome the said stode apprentise, licensed hymefor fere of ihe plage 

"Of pwlilence that reigned to dep' frome his s'vice urlo his p'per frends, 

mi that he th« said suld we1«and truly cumc agane to hji a'vice 

'"~o the said Robtlleworth.assone as it Bhall pleaso' lord Jhu tf ~ " ~' 



Siud maire, desiring his lordship tu testifie the smic."t 

Mr. Davies seems to incline to the opinion that this plague, 

t York, was the disease alludca to. He observes in a 

lOte,— 

** Fruin this memoTandum wc learn that a prstilential eickneta, of so le- 

18 a. nature aa to be called the placue, was raffing at Yurk early In the 

T 148&. It ii recorded in Arnold's Chronicle (p. 38), that there was 

Is vere a grete deth and hasty, callvd ih' swetyngc sylnea,' which 

I'ed fatal to two successive Lord Mayors, and Beverid Aldermen of 

I, within a few days, during the month of Septa mber. On the 16th 

Au^et, whi>n the York council were assembled upon receiving in- 

ination of the Earl of Rtchmond't landing, no more tbnn three alder- 

m, and seven of the twenty-lbur werp pieaent ; and it ii noticml, that 

« others were aojouming without the eily, ' for the plapo that reigneth.' 

y the aJarminic spread of thla peatllence, the coronation of Henry VII. 

la delayed until the 30th of October." (Pol. Verg. ac7.)J 

a thi* diioud, the tweal ran rmni iha palwnt through the Iml-clothn in a 
^king MMBm i tb* vuiee wa* weak and tremuloiu, leRpiiutiun riilHcull, (h« heart 
talpil»t«d *iol«ntIy, Tho hand* and feet luintd blue, the oaiLi wcra cm wit, kiid 

H >.: iiikltd. The diiih] wiu rarely affudeJ. It wan as ny'idly Tulal ■« tho 

Sutno in one houc," wtilei Khj-ii, " many in two it (le&tiuyed,' ■nil at 
a loogetl. (o ihciu that merilya iliued. il gav; a aDTrowful siifpi't. A* it fuunde 
m ac it lake llivni, aunit In ilca{i«, ]ioiri<i in wnhe, some ia miithv, aoinf in csir, 
ID hMiiig aud Hma ful, tome buty nod luma iille, and in on* hnum ((inielyinu 
M, ■omtlyms fiiie, taaitllmi! Huan, aonvlinie ryifln, Bomelyme muiv, lamttyme 
I, of lb« which, if Ilia haufa In eu(ry luvno eacai«il, it nai Ihoiigbta great 
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nttATTttk. It cPTtftinly sccma jirobubk- that the disease obserrecl id ttHC 
lAfMck.M.D. nrmy at Bosworth, in the beginning of August, was the same 
as that prevailing at the same time in York. This would be 
ainost interesting point to ascertain, which might be done 
reference to contemporary records. 'I"he next " visitation " 
the sweating sickness occurred, according to all hiatoriansi ii 
1506 ; but there is undoubted proof that the disease was pre- 
vailiag in York in 1493, as the following extract from the 
manuscript " Memoirs," before quoted shows, " 1493, William 
Beverley died, but his residence ajiproved, though he had kept 
in two days of the sweating sickness. Jan. 4." 

With the exception that Archbishop Rothcrham died of th» 
plague at Cawood. in 1500, caught probably at York, we find 
no record of an epidemic, until 1550. In that and the following 
year, it appears, both from the parochinl register of St. Martin 
cum Gregory (the only one of that date in existence), and from 
the municipal record)), that a contagious disease was cxceedingh 
destructive in York, and created great alarm. I am indebteo 
to Mr. Davies, the town clerk of York, i'or the following docu- 
ments, which, as well as the statistical data from the parish 
register alluded to, are certainly unique. The first appears to 
have been preparatory : — 

" xvj die Febraarij, Anno iiij'* R.R, 
" John Lewca, Mayer, Edw. vj". 

" AsRemblyed in the counsaill Chambre'of OuBelityg, wlien & where 
Ihesayd presenidyd taj'ke oneordre as well for the relief of all sache per- 
sons as are vieyted witli the playg of pestyli^ns in any place within this ciljr 
and Buburbes of the same, as iJso for the relief, help, & succour of all indi- 
gent and poore people, and especially Boclie as are impotent fc not babyll 
10 laybour." 

From the following we may conclude that in May the disease 
had created more serious alarm, and was increasing in viru- 
lence. 

" I'ij die Maij anno iiij'" R.H. Edw. vj", 
" It was agreyd that all wardens in ther wardes Ehall generally take 
sbuche ordre for Havegard of this citie, that all those whiche be, or herafter 
shalbe.infectyd with the plaigcshallkepetbeirowenhowseB, and tobepre- 
.paryed furaccordyngUe. And if it tbrtou any of them uppon great neces* 
Bite to go abrode, then Buch as dothe goo abrode, ehall have a white ilodd 
in ther hands thenlent they may be knowen ; and that every howBC Ifaat is 
infectyd shall have Rede Crosse sat uppon the Dower ; and also that GUche 
as dcpartith uppon the plaige shall be buryed uppon the day, and not 
nppon the nygh! ; and further, when any pereon is aepartyd, thai ynime- 
diatlic before the corse shalbe hadd to the buryall, the bell shalbe knylled 
unto the corse be hurried ; and further, that no Dngges go abrode in this 
citie uppon payn to forfait for every dogg that goitb abrode vj". viij ." 

The mortality in the parish of St. Martin cum Gregory, for 
that year, seems uncertain. The entries in the register number 
5 in July, 21 in August, 25 in September, 6 in October, 4 in 
November, and 6 in December. The average annual number 
of burials in the parish, for the eight or nine preceding yeu^, 
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was J-43; so that the mortality, durine the summor months ' 
only, had increased more than twelvefold; and as the popula- T. 
tion. estimated on the births and burials of previous years, 
would not be more than 212, about one in three died. 'ITie 
disease abated as winter advanced, for on the I2th January, 
1551, the IjordMayorwrote to the Lord President, stating that 
since Christmas not more than sis persons had died of the 
plague in all the city and suburbs, and at that time there 
was not one sick in all the city. 

The respite, however, was but temporary, as the disease re- 
appeared with summer weather ; and in June the authorities 
are again compelled to interfere : — 

" sxvj'o. die Junij, Ao. H.R. Edw. vju quinto. 

" For aoo moche as the Sykenease hatfi tiowe Intly renewed in Home 

parta of Ihis citie, and apecidly of the WeasC aide of Ouse, and is feared 10 

luleHsebetUr ordie be uotfaeriii had. It is Iberefore ordered,'' &c. 

] keepini; bouse, and marking the honses 

I, as in the former order.] 

This document is remarkable, as pointing to the locality of 
disease, " the west side of the Ouse." The united parish 
of St. Martin cum Gregory is situate on that side, and again 
suffered severely, but not apparently at the date of the docu- 
ment just quoted ; for there are no entries in the register of 
burials until September, in which month 5 are entered; then 
20 in October, 14 in November, 1 in December. If the popu- 
lation of the parish be calculated at the same number as in 
the preceding year, namely, 212, the deaths are 1 in 4, and are 
again increased tenfold. From the entries we may infer that 
in June, July, and August few deaths had occurred in this 
parish, and we must look elsewhere for the habitat of the epidemic 
on " the west side of ihe Ouse." Now the two parishes of St. 
Martin and St. Gregory are situate on the declivity trending 
towards the river, the parishes of AU Saints, Northstreet, and 
Bt. John, Miclclegate, and part of Bishophill Junior being 
between them and the river itself. It is to these parishes, and 
especially the two last, as being nearest the west side of the 
Ouse, that we must infer the Lord Mayor alluded in his order 
of the 26th June. This being granted, we can easily see how 
in due course St. Martin cum Gregory would become infected in 
September and October. It should be added, however, that 
the entire absence of entries in June, July, or August, could 
scarcely depend on the circumstance that there were no deaths 
in those months. Aliove one-half of the estimated population 
of this parish was carried off in the two summers of 1550 and 
1551 ; and aa it was then, as now, one of the healthy parishes 
of York, the births annually exceeding the deaths by nearly 
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anotToA. 37 per cent, wo cannot fftirly estimate tho deathi ia the «flf- 
L*md[.M.n. gcnemlly from this epidemic at less than 1 in 2, or one hml^ 
but moet probably the mortality was greater. 

It is feingulnrthat. justasin 1485, the year in which historians 
aaeurt the sweating siclinese first appealed in England, York 
was iofcctrd with a plague, bo in thi« its last recorded appear- 
ance in England, we lind York again ravaged by an epnleinie. 
Whether thin was the true sweating aickness docs not appear, 
but it \s mine than prubablc that it was. 

The sanatory regulations of the day arc curions. Abore 
thirty years after their date, we find it is ordered in London by 
the Lord Mayor, that a red cross and " Lord have mercy upon 
us," be posted on all the houses infectwl with the plague, and 
persons going abroad from infected houses were required to 
carry a white rod in their hands, " two fe«t long." The red 
cross had an early reference to pestilences. In the " black 
death" of 1^8. the flagellants, a sect of wandering ascetics, 
brought into existence by that terrible destroyer, wove red 
crosses upon their cloaks. Much light would no doubt be 
thrown upon the epidemics of this century by a diligent search 
in the valuable ecclesiastical records of our cathedral. 

No furtlier account of epidemical disease is met witli from 
1551 until 1604: " In thisycarc," in the words of a city parish 
register, " was the grcate plague in Yorke." But, In fact, 
what would now be esteemed a very high mortality was then 
little thought of, so numerous were the causes of disease and 
death during the middle a^cs. When the plague was absent, 
" the purples " (petechial fever), small-pox, autumnal cholera 
(termed "the plague iu the guts"), and exanthematous typhus 
were constantly nfe. But while these destroyed only I in 10 
or 15 of the population, " a great plague," or " great visitation,'* 
destroyed 1 in 2, or 3 in 4 ; and this was the kind of epidemic 
that happened in York in 1604. In the prenous year (1603) 
the disease was prevalent in London ; it was in Pontefract ia 
the autumn of the same year, and only very gradually ap- 
proached York in the spring of the year following. 

From the documents found in tne city archives it appean 
that the efforts of the authorities were diiected principally 
against the propagation of infection by mendicants and vagrants 
generally. Ajiparently, no measures were adopted to purify 
the city from miasmata ; and as there were wide stagnant 
moats, no drainage, narrow sti'ccts, and filthy open channels, 
the tide flowing above the city, and at ebb leaving sludge and 
mud on the deep bankii of the river, and exposing the moutha 
of the sewers, the results may readily be anticipated. The di- 
sease broke out, according to tradition, in " The Hag-wonn's 
Nest," or Bcedham's-court, on the west side of the river. 
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k>rrespoiidiiig to the habitat of the plague in 1551. and ciiyBfYwU! 
1 a few months carried off 3512 pereons. The registers for t. l.j^,«.i 

: year of i? pari»hea aru extant (that of St. Nicholas 

1 in the Will-office), and from these I have been enabled to 

lake out the table subjoined, the clergy generally having 

tendered mc all the assistance in their power. It ia to be 

(egretted that the registers of six largo parishes are wanting 

■ that year. The probable population in each parish is 

' ulated on the average births and deaths in the four or five 

..-seding years; the estimate for the whole city would be 

(bout 11,000, a number very near that lixed by Mr. Hickman 

a iho Census Abstracts of 1831. A century later it was not 

2,000. The deaths, therefore, from this plague would bo at 

ist about 1 in 3. The first entry of death from the epidemic 

o June Jth, in the register of St, Michael, Spurrier-gate. 

singular coincidence, that while the cholei'a commenced 

" Hag-worm's Nest" — the traditional natal spot of the 

igue under consideration, and probably near to that of 1551 

Lhe first death from cholera took place also in the parish of 

Michiiel, Spurrier-gate, and on June 5th. The annexed 

wing is of a street in thie parish (First Water-lane) in 

ch the tholcra was most fatal, and in which tho first death 

Kik place. The street is just wide enough for one cart to imss, 

i etuuds now as it probably stood in 1551 and 1604. June, 

eed, appean to have been the epidemical month in York : 

" Juoe the fifl," 1-185, wo find the apprentice of Bobert 

worth was licensed hy his master to leave York. " for fear 

F tho plage of pestilence that reigned," and so with the other 

tcnments referring to 1550 and 1551. The first steps also of 

e ulaguc seem to have been very similar to that of cholera, 

irKiug the badly drained districts by its course, as did the 

ftttor. The mortality attained its height in the several parishes 

' tho city progressively, as will bo seen by reference to the 

hjoincd table of. monthly deaths. The low-lying parishes, 

■y, St.Juhn, Micklegate ; St. Michael, Spurriergate; St. 

., Castiegate ; All Saints, Pavement, and All Saints, 

Morth-stroct, nrst suffered in the order mentioned. St. Mary, 
fehupbill Junior, adjoining Skeldcrgate, was ravaged concur- 
mtly with St. John, to which it is contiguous; and St. Martin 
Gregory conturrentiv with All Saints, North^street, 
t in order were the parishes on the made ground between 
B two rivers, on the east bank of the river Fats, within the 
; then the eastern parishes j the outlying parishes sufier- 
;La4t. 
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Fotlowing the pratticc of their ancestors, the citizens left the air*fT«*- 
city, and encamneii on Hob Moor and on the Hursefair, Coid' T.ujn^u-O. 
tnunicatioD witn the country was cut oS*, and crosses erected, 
a mile or two Troni the city, on three or four of the principal 
roadf^, that markets might be held around them. This pcsti- 
Ifncc extended, however, into the rural districts. It was at 
Stamford Bridge during the same summer, and iu the following 
at Northalk-rton. Damton, &c., aa may be gathered from the 
f>arochial rcgi§tcrs of those places. 

In considering the table, with reference to the mortality from 
this epidemic in the different localities of the city, and to the 
more modern mortality, »-ariou8 discrepancies occur. Holy 
Trinity, Micklegate, now, and doubtlcBs then, one of the 
healthiest parishes, lost, apparently, one-half of its population ; 
but aa Hob Moor, where the citizens encami>cd, is situate in this 
]tarish, probably the numlter of burlalti was increased from thi« 
circumstance. On the other hand, St. John, Mickl^fatc, now 
the worst parish in York, is one of the best in the table : the* 
character of the population at the two periods will perhajjs 
exphiin this. Many of the large houses now sub-let to poor 
families were then the residences of wealthy merchants, who 
would be able to remove their families at once into the country. 
But its sanatory condition, even then, was lower than that of 
the higher situate parish of St. Martin cum Gregory in 1550 
(st^e ante) ; for during the four preceding years the burials in 
the parish exceeded tne baptisms by above 22 per cent. The 
parish of St. Helen, Stonegatc, was in a very low sanatory 
condition, the deaths during the plague year being 1 in 2 '24, 
and the burials exc^-eding the baptisms in the four ])receding 
years nearly 100 per cent. With respect to the other parishoB 
(except St- Martin, Coney -street), their mortality corresponds 
ernerally with their present state, and shows very strikingly 
how permanent the rauiwii of a low sanatory condition are. 

If the mortality from cholera had been us great ax from this 
epidemic, the deaths would have lieen about 'JfKXI instead of 
185. Indeed, it sei-mM almost incredible that une-third (and 
oven one-half) the ]>upulation should have died ; but this hap- 
pciiecl with the cholera in towns where filth and miasmata 
prevailed. It is manifiiit. from the repeated recurrence of the 
anmo name in the r^sterx, that whole families were destroyed. 
In the rogiater of St. Helen, Stonegate. the occupation or 
parentage of the deceased is stated, so that 1 am enabled to 
nubjoin the deaths in a few families resident in that parish : — 




[imUrrrT wm mmw wlun lie died. pfal«b% pmt to 
[ifrinida in llu* eoonitrt mhI « nofitk m.tler. m Uf bq^ 



this w*stk 



\ <irW <rt r»wibpr. wfaai the dcth« had mliort Mja td in Anrp 
■ iMd >wt tBf pJ \»A to look after their prDpertr. took the in&t- 
rlioo. and died, like tficir wiekbonn, witlnn a' few dan of «ad 
f>kfcer. 

I ' The above detaib need no ronnKnt; nmple u tbrr »n. 
' Act MSdflrtlf exhnrit the domestic di a l uMi and d ^ ' 
I ' IBwd not only bjr thk epidemic, but ■!» hf tb»e oA-i 
' ~ ' l ilaiceB at the prerioDs oentnries. l>nke mn thk _ 
of the plaetto by wbirh York wb* aeriadicalh|- v 

-Utbip. pfWMlv. that it WMH ibe laet of the "peat plagws." 

We have no hrtner reeord of the epidemics of York oiitil hi* 
OWB time, when Dr. Cbftm WiDtriBgham pablisbed ui accomit 
of the weather and e]»deiDic diaeasM of York for the tvetttr 
years frmn 1715 to 17^. and when the deaths were about I la 
82. and exceeded the births by nearly 20 per cenL aoRuallf. 
This e«ay is a Terr interp«ting document, and it is a fbrtanate 
arcumslance that nis son, Sir Cbfton Wintrinwham. repnblisbrd 
It with the other works of his father. Its title is '' Contnienta- 
rios Nnaotc^ruK, Morboa Epidenuros et Aeris VariatioBes in 
Urbe Eborocenn IxMrisqneVtrinis, jier Tinnti Annos CTa^ontci 
eoamlectens. Edido tertia," (lint publiimed in 1739^- 

From this essay it appears that York suffered constontlj 
either from one epidemic or another. Small-pox appeared at 
three or four intcri-ala dnriog the 20 years over which his 
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h of York between the Yean 1715 and 1735. 



w dMWations extend. Ii>17lJtlicy assumed the conHuDRt form, OHirf 
And a mali^ant type ; in the subsequent year their virulence x. n»w 

' was diminished J and in the winter of 1717 they disappeared 
altogether. In April 1721 the merles were epidemic ; and in 
the spring of 1723 the conSuent small-pox re-appeared, accom- 
panied ill some instances with petechias. In September, 1725, 

the measles of a mild character became epidemic, and continued ^^ 

through the winter ; and in the summer of 1726 the amall-poK ^H 

took their place, also in a milder form than in 1723. In the ^H 

autumn of 1729, a distinct kind accompanied an epidemic ia- ^H 

ituenza, and in the following year were associated with measles ^H 

and other exanthemata. In the winter of 17-^1, they became ^H 

more malignant in character, but disappeared almost entirelf ^^| 

as summer advanced. In the springof 1732, tliey re-appearcd ^^| 

in the neighbourhood, were contluent. and in summer were ^^| 

frevalent in the city, but in a milder form. In the winter of ^H 

7'33 the influenza, which extended over Europe, was prevalent ^H 

in York, and there was with it a few cases of small-pox: in the ^^| 

autumn the latter were more frequent, but of a milder kind, ^^| 

and maintained that character through the winter and spring ^H 

of 1 734 1 io the autumn of that year they became confluent. ^^ 

The fevers noted by Wintringham wwe principally tho>e 
dependent on malaria, and seemed to be every-day diseases. 
Inteniiitteut/: of every type apjieared in spring and autumn; 
in summer, biUoua remittents, ending in regular intermittentt. 
Cholera, dysentery, or intestinal inflammation usually prevailed 
in July, August, and September. Sometimes the chuh^ra had 
a malignant tyi>c, aud was £a.tal in a few hours, as in the summer ^h 
of 1727. In May. 1719, a destructiTc " putrid fever," or. ia ^H 
other uordH, a typhus gravior broke out in York, and was at ^H 
its height in July and August, just as in 16U4 the plague ^H 
was, 115 years before. Death In many cases followed on a 
sudden and violent diarrhtea, which symptom seems also ti> have 
pri'ceded the outbreak uf the fever. The weather was ex- 
tremely hot and drv with little wind, aud that little from the ^H 
south until the middle of July, when a large quantity of rain ^^| 
fell, and the weather whs cold lor a fortnight ; extreme heat ^^| 
then suddenly returned. It is remarkable, with reference to ^^| 
the sweating sickiK'ss, that in this fever, and in the summer ^H 
remittents and continued fevers of succeeding years, copious ^^^ 
partial or general sweats, with great depression of the jxiwera ^^| 
of the system, were observed. In May, 1728, the "putrid ^^| 
fc\-er" again broke out. concurrently with extreme heat after ^H 
continued rains ; it terminated occasionally in a fever of tlic re- ^H 
mitteut orinteii-mittentform.astheheatdeclined. Wintringham ^^ 
remarks thkt, like all other epidemics he had noticed, it wan 
ushered in by numeroux cases oi vomiting, diarrhcen, and pro- 
fuse sweats, wfaictt he consdared to be critunl diaduwoM «f 



evCTj 



^H 2C0 lMi>rovmriit in the Health of the City. 

eursfYoik. morbid humours, and as indicative of nature's method o/l 
i.Uy^M-X). The " putrid fever" of this year was accompanied by an erup- 
tion not uulikc flea-bites, and by a marbled redness of the 
Bkin, particularly about the chest. The breathing;, before 
difficult, waffrebeved on the apparanceof this eruption. This 
fever resembled, in all its essential circumatanees, the puncticula, 
or febricula, called also febris stigmatica, and petccliial fevei 
which prevailed in Europe first in 1490, and subsequently 
companied the sweating sickness. Hecker considers it to 
a variety of the bubo or Levant plague ; and it may be reekr- 

very properly amongst the pestilences of the city. In \ 

epidemic sore throat (scarlet fever of later years) preceded it 
in spring. Wintringham discusses the question how it was that 
the character of the fevers at Yorlc changed with the teniiiera- 
ture; the malignant typhus becoming remittent as autumn 
advanced, the remittent changing into semi-tertian, quotidian, 
and tertian, coincidently with decrease of temperature, until 
quartans only appeared in winter, and then passing through 
the same phases reversely as the warmth of spring came on, and 
the heats of summer.* It is a remarkable lesson to theorists, 
that he neglected altogether the malaria arising from the 
stagnant surface water in the streets, from the putrid contents 
of the sewers, and from the deposits on the shores of the river, 
(as described by Dr. White,} and the effects of summer heat 
upon them, to discuss an unmeaning hypothesis. 

The health of the city gradually improved concurrently with 
improved sewerage and drainage, fhe beneficial effects of 
Naburn Lock, and of a greater attention to architectural 
arrangements raised the ratio of mortality in 40 years fi-om 1 in 
21 to 1 in 28 ; so that the births exceeded the deaths ; and for 
the first time, probably for centuries, the population of York 
increased independently of immigration. The epidemic exan- 
themata were still however fatally prevalent, as is shown by the 
numerous entries in theparochialregisters, of death from small- 
pox and measles. The Rev. J. C, Camidge remarks that in 
the year 1785, of the 31 deaths registered in that year in St. 

• " Qusit. 47. AnnoQ auceegnio hutum tebriutn aibi inviwm, pro ratioiie aucli 
vel dlmiDuti caloria, lam id yai'm snvat qtiam tariia vjuEdem anni lempestutibiu, 
uaturftDi et iadaleni eanim eandem fviei esse demanslrat ; ditTeientioit autem a 
minori fluare lentorea febiilii, i^ tocpiiiiore languiniB niutu, iu tempnUta frigida ; 
at a fluxilioci stslu, agilioii motu, et uuijori totsan i^ojiia, aciimaaia, et putrettiut: ia 
calidiore, jtlurimum yendere ? durante autem cnloro legnayit febrig puftida, huE 
autetn declinante, in lutnmitlentem, et deiade hyemU frigore in quaitanam teaser- 
tebatur. Fori eliam ratione aci^diinte vere, iterum aimeiemnt iulermiUtnlea, qun 
pco [Btinim caluria adaucti, fcbcibus coiitinuia aimiliorei evuBirunt, quoique tandeta 
Burtis ulteriuB volalilitate, acrediae, et piitreiiiaB matcciie, febipm pUlriilHm pradu- 
cebant. Et annon, hoc lic ae habere eiinile «tiam patet. quud quo magia ad in1e> 
lailtentes petfectus leiguat Tebrea, et longinii iutetvallu vibi mutuo succeduut 
paraiysmi, to csteris paribiia, diaeoWentia lurliora puntuliint, ct vice ler&i ; ut t«m 
in remittealibus quam iDteiiiiittenliguB qtiotidiaais, ti^ttiauiii, «t uuuttatiia viden 
Mt?" p. 236. ■ 
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Sampson's, 20, tlie number dying, aged under five years, were „ 
from- small-pox. Statistical data of considerable value might — 
be obtainecl from the parish registers commencing with 177O- '''■^J''"''''*'' 
Oj as the causes ofdeath are generally stated, and no doubt 
sctly, so far as regards the exanthematous fevers, 
\ 1832, when the epidemic cholera first appeared in Eng- 

I the sanatory condition was still low, although when 

compared with the previous century it was improved to an 
extraordinary degree. The moats of the city were yet open 
and full of stagnant water ; many streets were imperfectly 
drained, and others not drained at all. It will be seen, from 
the list of streets drained, that active measures were taken to 
remedy these defects by devising and executing new drains. 
The moats were also covered in, the houses of the poor 
systematically visited and cleaned, nuisances of all kind in- 
quired into and removed ; and to complete the arrangements 
Mr the expected foe, a house of recovery established. These 
jilans, devised by medical science and forethought, and carried 
out in concurrence with the gratuitous assistance of medical 
men, are in striking contrast with those of the authorities in 
1604, and the results were proportionally different. On June 
2nd, 1832, the first example of the new pestilence occurred in 
Beedham's- court (" the Hag-worm's Nest"), situate in the 
locality already marked out as the habitat of the pestilences 
of 15.^1 and 1604, and by the 17th ten cases had been treated 
in that filthy court. On June 5th, a street scarcely less im- 
pure, the first Water-lane, furnished the next case, and the 
flrstdeath; and by the 21st 30 examples of the disease had 
occurred in that district. Other low-lying, ill-kept, and badly- 
ventilated parts of the city were next visited, and by the 15th 
the cholera had made its way into Coppergate, Hungate, 
Walmgate, Fossgate, Tanner-row, and North-street. From 
thence it extended to other districts, and on August 13th 162 
deaths were reported in the newspapers. The localities of 145 
of these are stated in Table II, in the Appendix to my report 
on the present sanatory condition of York. It shows distinctly 
the connection between miasma and the susceptibility of persons 
living amongst them to imbibe fatal infection. On October 22, 
the disease had entirely ceased in the city. 

In reviewing this historical sketch of the epidemics of York, 
the first and most obvious general fact is, that they were all 
most prevalent during the summer, and quiescent during the 
winter. In 1551, for example, in January, there was not one 
sick person in the whole city ; but in April, as the spring warmth 
came on, so did the pestilence, and by the end of June had at- 
tained such mahgnancy, that the cruel measure was adopted of 
cutting off afflicted families from the asastance of their neigh- 
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Btj- «?«![. bouw.aiidconfimngthchcaUliynicmbcrBof those families 66 fte ' 
7.\jnm^M.'o. laivvivA und confinid nir of their houaca. 

Tin- following tabu- strikingly exhibits this connection betweai 
^^^ iiHTi'.TSfd temptiruliin; and incrfascd mortality : — ^^H 
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^H Further proof were scarcely wanting, as the history of^^ 

^H a curious historical document, and is, I believe, unique. 1 ndeed, 
^H our own modern experience of the cholera of the " plum season," 
^H recurs annually to convince us of this connection, and every year 
^H people attribute their attacks of '■ bowel complaint '" to eating 
^H plums, or toasted cheese, or salmon, or to any cause except tlw | 
^H true one, namely, the miasmata evolved from stagnant water/^M 
^H impure drains, by the heat of summer. '^H 
^H Now, no one would be so illogical as to Infer that it was eo^H 
^^1 the higlier temperature that increased the mortality in the pre<fl9^' 
^H ing epidemics, or how could the healthiness of dry hot seasons or 
^H climates be understood ? or the commencement and greater rnn- 
^H lipnancy nf tbesp ppidpniice in tlid haflly drainpirl Ini-n)itip<inf fhi. f Ity 


^H be explamea ( But il vi'e suppose tnat it was llie neat oi summer 
^H and moisture co-operating to facilitate the chemical decomposition 

^^P connection between pestilential diseases and the decomposing debns 
^V of towns, and of congregated human beings, has indeed been lone; 
^M, observed, although its vast importance has been rarely appreciated, 
^^ Cains (or Kaye) in his " Boke, or Counseill against the Disease 
^B commonly called the Sweate, or Sweatyng Sicknesse,'' particularly 

^H camps, ihe emanations given off after great floods, or battles, or ft^m 
^H putrefying locusts,orfromtheearth ^ring earthquakes. "The v. 
^H cause," to quote his quaint language, " is close, and vnstirred aire, and 
^^M therefore putrified or corrupt, out of old welles, holes in y« groiid 
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made for ^rain.wherof many Ididse in & about Pcaaro, inltaly, by ciiref 
openig the allre a great space, as both those coFitrime <lo cdrease, & T.U/wk.-^ 
also by exaple is declared, for y" manye in openig the viiwarely be 
killed," And his treatment is suitable to his doctrine: "Take 
away the causes we niaye, in damnying diches, auoidyi:ge caridBf 
leltyng ia open aire, shunning suche euil mistes as befote spaka 
of, not openynge or sturrynge euiil brethynge places, landynga 
muddy and rotte groundea, burieng dede bodyes, kepyng canellea 
cleaiie, sinkes and easyng places sweat, remouyiige dongehillea, 
boxe and euil sauouryng tiiynges, enhabitynge high and open 
places, close lowurde the sowthe,shulte toward tlie winde.as reason 
will and the experience of M. Varro in the pestilece at Corcyra con- 
firmethe." At the time Kaye wrote the abo¥e, there was cerlainly 
large room for the removal of " the cause ;'* lor Erasmus asserted 
that in England "the floors of bouses generally were made of 
nothing but loam, and are strewed with rushes, which being con- 
stantly put on fresh, without a removal of the old, remain lying 
there, in some cases, for 20 years, with fish-bones, broken victuals, 
and otiier filth underneath, and impregnated with the urine of 
dogs and men." The condition of the sewers and privies corre- 
sponded doubtless to that of the house. The epidemics of the mid- 
dle ages were, in fact, so fatal and destructive, as described in the 
preceding pages, almost solely in consequence of the deficient 
architectural arrangements of tlie towns, and the want of clean- 
liness. The population of Europe was thus kept down by pesti- 
lence, as well as by war and famine, and its social progress retard^ 
to an extent really incalculable. If, throughout England, thecbo- 
lera of 1832 had been one-half only so fatal as the black death of 
1349, or even as several of the laler epidemics, the frame-works 
of society would have been loosened, and the empire in danger of 
being broken up. Those acquainted with the social efficts of 
tliese scourges upon the thinly- scattered population of the middle 
ageswould anticipate no less than this, from the destruction of Ave 
or six millions of persons in England within a few months. The 
utter depreciation of property, terror, despair, and a total abandon- 
ment of all social ties, would have been the consequence. In 1348, 
the people in general thought the springs atid wells were poisoned, 
and thousands of Jews were slain with Are and sword as the 
poisoners, in cotuunction with hundreds of Christians, Ibeir supposed 
accomplices. During the cholera epidemic in Europe, similar 
suspicions were muttered against medical practitioners, as well in 
England as on the continent ; and some were even murdered in 
the streets of continental cities by mobs. Indeed it is but too 
probable that, if the deaths from cholera in England had increased 
so as to equal the mortality from the black death, the popular 
frenzy would have wreaked itself in an irresistible paroxysm of 
national mania, first, on the practitioners, and then on any class 
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Bf voik. to wliirh privato malici' might direct its miilia;[iant attention, 
T.UroEk.ii.D. tniiit be remembered, Government was miito unprepared 
rusults of tliis kind ; the mortnlity only was thought of. In al 
49 years ihe population of Englanu, already one of tlie mt.. 
dunMily populated countries in Europe, will nave doubled ; and 
a« the politieid danger of destructive epidemics increases with the 
population, it becomes an imperative duty to ascertain whether we 
are quite safe from the recurrence of these r-courgea ; and if not, 
whether wo have the means of placing ourselves beyond their 
reach. The (■tale of our largo towns and villages sufficiently 
answers the first ; we certainly are not safe. With respect to ttl 
second, the more researches into the history of epidemics ai 
proseciitwl, and their nature ascertained, the more clearly it wfi 
appear, that by an improved system of public hygiene, society maj 
be BO Bhietde<l from their ravages as almost in effect to disarm 
them. Even those more recondite causes of epidemics, — great 
cosmic or telluric changes, — may be rendered comparatively 
iunoxioiis by a proper use of medical science and obser\'ation. 
JJelay, however, is dangerous; for wc may infer, from the expe- 
rii iico of preceding epidemics, that the aiolera will break out 
again, and its second advent may be with such a coijicidence of 
atmospherical phenomena as to equal in destructive ness the m( 
virulent of the jwstjlences recorded in history. We may hojK 
this will not be the case ; but when the momentous results of si 
a return arc contemplated, society should have a more ratioi 
and certain safeguard against this and similar epidemics than 
amiable hope. 

T. Latcock, M.D. 
York, Marclrl'i. 1844. 
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* The uumben in thi* leiiei sre included in Ihe aeil, " Under 3 yeaj:«." 

In the city of Geneva, where the average age of death appears 
to be the highest yet ascertained of the whole population of any 
city, being upwards of 40 years, or 10 years higher tlian in 
in London, the births but shghtiy exceed the deaths, and there is 
but a slow increase of the population. In the comtuunity from 
which ihe aljove returns are taken, in which there is great atten- 
tion to temperance, cloanlinees, and order, and in which an 
average duration of life of fram 12 to 14 years above the expe- 
rience of the Carlisle table \* attained, and in which B marriage 
under age is unheard of. and improvident marriages are rare, — 
it is stated on good authority, as a well known fact, that amongst 
thift population also the aiuiual number of birtlia only slightly 
exceeds that of the dealhs. '^ 
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Natural FacUiticsfor Draijuye. 



SAMUEL HOLME, Esq., of Liverpool, Builder 



'he poeiUoQ of Liverpool is eminently favourable for carrying * 
out tlioso general improvements bo necessary for ensuring tJie 
comfort of the population. It is situated partly on the crest of a 
minor elevation extending from the site of the old dock, along 
Paradise-street, Whitechapel, Byrom-atreet, and Scotland-road, 
and returning to the river, and partly on the side of the ridge of 
hills forming part of Everton, Edge-hill, and Toxteth Park; Iba 
valley between the two having been the original natural ditch oft 
streamlet which discharged itsalf into the old pool, on the site e{ 1 
nhich the Custom-House is now built. That valley, now occupioj 1 
by the streets above mentioned, was therefore the great drain formeq. 1 
by nature to carry off tlie water from both hills. * I 

2. About two-fifths of ibe substrata of Liverpool is clay, whiel) I 
rises to the surface of the ground in many places, but is generally? 
covered with a coating of soil of about 15 inches to IS inches thick. 
Hie clay extends from the river to Scotland- road, and follows the 
old stream before mentioned to the top of Whitechapel, when it 
ceases; and a line drawn from this place to the river at the south 
end of the Prince's Dock encloses all thatportionof the town which 
stands on a subsoil of clay, and which la provwbially the coldest 
and most unhealthy part of the town. Along llie baiiks of the old 
stream, for a distance of about 100 yards on each side, wa find 
little else than a bank of mud, evidently deposit, with occasional 
beds of gravel, and in a few instances irregular rock. Between 
site of this stream and tlie souttiern and eastern boimdaries of 
town, there is an admixture of yellow sand, and red and yellow 
!k of a shelly nature, lying in beds of about an inch or two in 
' ness, and generally resting on good lock of a solid nature at 
rerage deptii of 15 feet. 

lis part of the town is inhabited by the upper classes, and is, 
B few exceplionSj (such aa Crosby-street,) unquestionably the 
llhiest. From an intimate knowledge of many of the large 
and citius of the empire, 1 unhositaiingly assert that the 
liUliee for drainage in Liverpool, both from its peculiar position 
its geulogical character, are inferior to none, und that it ia 
pahls of' bailiff rendered a» /lealt/iy an any town in the hinydom. 
3. Some years ago the water from tha higher levels was iuter- 
iled I and instead of running down into Whitechapel, which is 
ow the level of a 20 fe^t tide, (taking ihe datum of llie old dock 
1,) was carried off buth at the exlrenie north and soutli ends of 
town i and from this circumstance, and aho from the number of 
' sewers which have been formed during ihe last 1 years, we have 
had those serious floods with which we wero formerly nated. 
L. Tliere are many obstructions to the natural drainage, in con- 
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LhRfoiL themselpea into tlie river liavliig beeii slopped up, and thpjr sitet 
sunmriUoiiB* «>vered by buildings, docks, wharrs, and other commercial dejidu ; 
K"i- ' and Ihia renders it doubly necessary to provide artificial drains, not 

^^ only to take off ihe surface water which bv these rivulets fornn 

^H found its way into the river, but also to take off the foul water 

^H gendore*! by our numerous manufactories, and from our thoiBai 

^H of dwelling}', a great portion of which, at the present day, 

^H charged on the Burface, and evaporates in pestilential exhalations 
^1 5. Liverpool has suffered from the want of a correct public 

^B survey, comprehending a svstem of levels from :ionie common datum, 

^1 towhicharcnitect^and builders might have free reference. Nothing 

^H of the sort, as yet, so far as I know, has been done. No systematic 

^1 plan hiis been originated on a comprehensive scale ; and not. 

^1 builder in ten takes any precaution as to internal drainage, partli 

^^k because in great numbers of streets there are no public sewers, ai 

^H partly because there has been no legislative enactment to comf 

^1 him to do so. Without sucli enactment I despair of seeing a belli 

^1 state of things. Two-fifths of the land within the ancient limits of 

^H the borough belongs to tlie corpoi-ation, and they might make it 

^1 a stipulation that every lessee should have perfect internal drainage, 

^H but witliout ii compulsory act, two-fifths of the remaining property 

^H in the borough would, I am convinced, be left as it is, even if there 

^H was a sewer in every street into which tliey could discharge their 

^H overflows. In truth, from the absence of any systematic and aom- 

^1 pulsory arrangement, every man has built as it has pleased his 

^1 own fancy, and little precaution has been used a> to drainage. 

^H There are thoui^ands of houses and hundreds of courts in this town 

^V without a single drain of any description ; and I never hail any 

^T thing with greater delight than I do a violent tempest, or a terrific 

H thunder storm, accompa.nied by heavy rain ; for these are the only 

H scavengers that thousands have had to cleanse away the impurities 

H and the filth in which they live, or rather, exist. Much of this evil 

H will, however, be remedied by the Health of Town Bill, which 

^L is now in operation, and which compels attention to cluansing 

^H courts. 

^H Then, again, except where the corporation obtain a local Act to 

^H widen a specific ihoroughi'are, we have no plan for laying out our 

^H public streets, nor any sinictural arrangements to regulate their 

^^k width, or the description of dwellings to he placed upon their 

^H margin. The Finance and Improvement Committees of the 

^H Council have indeed a veto on all elevations of buildings placed on 

^B ■ leasehold land, the fee simple of which is vested in the corporation ; 

^H but this very circumstance operates most ridiculously. The cor- 

^H poration have, |)erhaps, one-third of a street, and that, not in eoii- 

^H tinuous property, but here a lot and there a lot. For example, I 

^H hold a piece of freehold and a piece of leasehold in the samestreetij 

^1 For the latter I submit an elevation, which is sanctioned by thin 

^^m cMomittee, and lata refltrietedfromplBcingonit a Bt8Mn-«igii;j|| 
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a. chandlery, and other noisome trades. But on the adjoining lot Li 
I can place any of these ; and as the corporation does not possess smm 
any plan of tlie elevation of the various streets, they sanction 
isolated elevations without knowing what Ls built, or intended to be ■ 
built, on the adjoining property, and we have consequently buildings , J 
without any uiiironnily, — warehouses, shops, and offices, intermixes I 
with dwelling-houses of various heights and various characters, and ' H 
a mass of incongruity is the natur^ result. ■ 

In Liverpool, too, with the exception of Lord Derby and Mr.' '"■ 
John Leigh, we have no very large landholdei-s. The soil is sub' I 
divided into a multitude of holdings, and a man runs a new street, ' H 
generally as narrow as he possibly can, through a field, not only to H 
save the greater expense of soughing and paving, which, in the Brst H 
instance, falls upon hiniselti but also that he may have a greater ' H 
quantity of land to dispose of. The next owner continues that'H 
street, if it suits him, hut he is not obliged to do so, and the con-* ' H 
siHjuence is, the growth of narrow thoroughfares, the erection o{lH 
mean edifices, the utter neglect of proper sewerage, the inat.tentiaD"-S 
to ventilation, and that train of evils which is so much to be de- ^| 
plored, is the inevitable consequence. If we could have a good ' H 
public sewer in every street, sufficiently doep to drain every cellar, *H 
and a proper system of levels adopted, and each person wasobli^ed'*H 
to make branch drains into the general sewer ; and if, in additioDt fl 
a general plan was arranged for tlie future extension of the town, it' H 
would be of incalculable advantage. Very much has, however.'H 
baen done of late years by the Commissioners of Sewers. ■ H 

fi, 7. The regulations of the Health of the Town Bill latelj^. ■ 
passed will show what provision is made for the future Construe- H 
tion of courts of houses, by which I mean houses built in rows and^^f 
fronting each other, for the dwellings of tho poora- classes ; but H 
these provisions, admirable in themselves, are at bast but partial S 
and jmspective, and do not reach the existing evils. In numberless fl 
instances, courts and alleys have been formed without any declina- ' H 
tion for the discharge of surface water. Many are laid without' H 
channels; and while the solid rofuse thrown upon them rots upoA' H 
the surface, the liquid matter is absorbed, and much of it finds its' H 
way into tlie inhabited cellars of the courts. The north end of Iha S 
town is full of pits of stagnant water, which form so many reeep- H 
tacies for the putrid matter tliat is constantly thrown into them, H 
such as dead animals, the drainage from starch and other manufac- H 
tories, and in hot weather the stonch from these places is frequently H 
intolerable. The whole of the north end of the town being, as I I 
have before described, a bed of clay, these poisonouspools are never^^B 
lessened except by evaporation; and from these, and the imperfect fl 
drainage, and other causes to which I shall advert, instead of beii^ ^ 
surprised at the mortality of Liverpool, 1 am surprised that the 
mortality, taking all things into consideration, is fO exceedingly 
small. 
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iiVTMi. 8. Till-' privies uf iho liouses built in tJiese courts are, in all 

over}' Ciisi;, iniproiwrly aituahxl, aiid are utterly inefficient for pui 
posus of conveniancu, much less of dectnicy- Genorally, a coiin 
conlaiiiine 16 houses ivill have two single pnvioa, for the accommo- 
d»lion of a population averaging 80 persons. They are almosi 
alwaj's built between the two upper houses at the top of tins couo, 
btil sometimes at the street entrance, learing only a passage between 
them of thref li-el broad, tor the ingross and egress of the wliok 
of the occupants. The aith-pit, which is destined to hold l!ie offal 
front all tlie houses, is generally about four feet long, three fwt 
broad, and five feet duep^ this is spt«dily filled, and the tilthj 
water ooies through tlie sides, or finds, by capillary attriLctian, iti 
way into the nearest cellars ; most of these courts are built lip at 
the ends, and the houses are placed back to back, there is therefore 
no thorough ventilation, and as there is no imderground drainage, 
the stench is horrible. Yet thousands of our poorer cla^^es are 
living, or prematurely dying, in tliese fever succession houses. 
There are no public necessaries whatever, and not a public urinal ^, 
^ whole town, except three small unttightly ones opposite 
aessions'house. 

9. The house drains, whi 
houses. 






e they do exist in the better class ^ 
t properly cleansed by water ; nor is there, except in 
mparalively few instances, any precaution taken to trap the 
drains, and so prevent the stench from rising through the aper- 
tures. 

10. Even the public sewers are not constructed either to be 
washed out by sluices, or to prevent the emission of smells from 
the mouths of the gratings in the sireals. Large accumulations of 
decomposing refiise are found in them when occasionally opeo; ' 
{md the miasma continually arising through the openings of " 
eyes is very offensive. This might easily be avoided by havir 
cesspool properly trapped in each branch leading from the 
pyea which are covered by the street gratings, and which wi 
completely prevent the stench from rising through them. 
Cqmmissioners are now desiious of remedying this defect. 

11. Notwithstanding the Commissioners of Sewers have ex- 
Knded above 100,000/. in new sewers and paving during ihe last 
pw years, very much remains to be done, even in the principal 
(Qoronghfares, before our sewerage can be considered to be ac- 

r^fOaplished. And although the Commissioners will permil (strange 
L,^at permission should be necessary) any person on application 
LfQ make a branch drain into the public sewer, on payment of the 
"^(nof 18*. ; yet with strange perversity they forbid an overflow 
a waler-tdoset to be trimed into them, and the consequence is 
learly all tlic water-closets are discliarged into open ash-pits 
|.jBr ce^pools, impregnating the atmosphere in numerous places, aiid 
t JKpoBing that oflcnsive matter to the surface, and to the deeom- 
tpoBing effects of the atmosphere, which ought to be carried by, Uie 
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iblic sewera into the main artery of tbe river, and the air ia thus 

(nied through the mistaken views of those whose functioiia il. 

pecially is to provide the means of carrying off this effluvia. 

I 13. Our street sewers are caramonly of the egg-shape, which is 

Bodoubtedly the best. The general size is three feet nine iii<;heB 

*fgh, by Iwo feet niue inches wide; and when the owner of any 

roperty is desirous of turning in a branch drain, the latter is at 

Iffst one foot in diameter, with a nine-inch rim- The cost of oi^p 

ublic drains, of the size above mentioned, b, as near as may \ifL 

^ing a fair average, 20s. per lineal yard, and the branch drains 

Uj. perl ineal yard, but these prices include opening the groun^ 

||ii^ Id again, and repaving or reflagging over the lop. 

^ H. I am not aware that our public sewers are ever cleansed, ei,- 

__ ipt by thi.' rain. Some years ago theoldaewersin Paradiae-8trefi| 

and Wliitechapel, being about the level of an average tide, used to 

be cleansed out by men who went inside for the purpose, and the 

deposit was lil'teJ out at various vertical apertures by bucliets; 

'mt I think that since the formation of the new sewers tiiis is no 

pnger practised. Tlie cleansing of the sewers is however under 

psideration. 

15. There are scavengers, (generally paupers,) employed in 
^nsiitg the surface of the streets. The parochial authorities 
intract with parties for tlie removal of the mud, &c., for manure; 
" 1 1 am not aware that there are fixed gangs of men to certain 
■ i, for I believe (hat when the superintendent reports upon a 
is ordered to be cleansed. On this point, however, I do 
; speak with certainty ; but, generally spe^ig, the streets are 
1 filthy condition in tlie lower and uorUiem parts of the lows, 
1 are, at certidn seasons, espetaally near the docks, almost im- 
issable. 

. The courts and alleys which are inaccessible to carts ar« 
It cleansed by the parochial authorities, but are lefl to the in- 
bitanls to cleanse or uot at their pleasure ; and the result is, that 
Hit numbers of the courts inhabited by the lower orders receive 
lii or no cleansing except tliat which Providence showers from 
B clouds. This, however, will be amended by the local Act to 
nich I have already adverted. 

1 17- Few of the bouses of the middle and poorer classes arenro- 
1 witJi proper dust-bins or ash-holes, in many of the leading 
s where lantl is valuable; and I have already stated thai the 
H inJiabited by the poorer classes have middens so small aitd 
iient (liat there is no room in ihem for the refuse, and there 
B tbouaands who ihrow tliat refuse upon the pubhc highways, 
ivitbstauding the [leuully to wliicli they subject themselves oy 

. Tlie highway board liave a yard in Arrad-street where 
e has been deposittid, but the inliabitaiUs comuUuned of the 
1 stiitjl .Ulttw fruui it- The qgaiiUly, liowcycr, (Jepg^te^ ^hste 
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was small. Tho corporation have provided a receptacle n^ar^ 
,, canni, wllicli U cxtensivi-ly used, liut tht- largest quantity is I 
to vsiriotu yards nror IjCwlVstreet, which lie on the baiiic 
branch of th<-. canal, and it ih taken from thenct^ in flats 
country for agricultural purposes. 

19, TTie local authorities ititru8le<d with the management of j 
ers, tho lighting and cleansing of the streets, &c., are, first,* 
( committee of the town council called the Watch Committee, con- 
' risling of 25 members, find who devole a great deal of time to the 
parpcee. They have also the management of the police. Next(| 
are the higjiway board, commonly called the Commifsioners t 
Sewers. 'Ilieir funciions are principally directed to the forniatil 
of sewers, watering the streets, repairing the footpaths and j 
meni of the streets. 

Fifteen are elected by the rale-payers in public vestry, and are 
formed and act under special legislative powers, and nine members 
are nominated by the Council, ivho pay 5000/. a-year toivards UlfL'l 
funds. 

There is also, of late, a special committee of 16 members of tl 
council, called the Health of the Towu Committee, whose provin 
it is to carry out the local Acts connected with buildings, and 
other general matters. These various boards consist of active 
men, ivell versed in local affairs, but it has always appeared to me 
that unitj- of purpose is not obtained by liaving separate com- 
mittees of action. 

I think that if these bodies could he amalgamated, and our 
watching, police, lighting, sewering, and cleansing, together with 
the regulalion of our buildings, were all placed under one com- 
mittee, acting in unison ; and if they, in fact, were resolved into a 
minor corporation, much confusion would be avoided, and much 
benefit would result. There would be no jealousy of separate 
power, "Epbraim would cease to vex Judah," and as, with the 
exception of that part contributed by the corporation, all the i^- 
maining funds are levied by rate on the inhabitants, a committee 
might he created of 42 members, 28 being electud by the rate- 
payers, and 14 nominated by die corporation, and by the abohtion 
of tho cumbrous machinery of separate boards, or rather its re*- . 
arrangement under one head, unity of purpose and vigour of actii 
would be obtained. 

20. I have already glancal at tlie e('ils arising from nan 
streets, and I should be glad to See a general survey made of tM*^ 
environs of Liverpool, and a local Act obtained to prevent such 
miserable thoroughfares; and without power is granted by the 
legislature to compel landowners to make public streets of a 
suitable widdi, 1 fear it will never be done. " 

21, It is unnecessary for me to reply to this question. 
melancholy facts elicited by previous inquiries, clearly show t 

■ liiverpool contains a multitude of inhabited cellars, close i 
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damp, with no drain nor any coaveoience, and these peal-houses 
are cotistaatly filled with Icvlt. Some time ago I visited a poor s 
woman in disti^sa, the wite of a lahouring man. Slie bad been 
confined only a lew days, and herself aiid infant were lying ou 
straw in & vault through the outer cellar, with a clay floor, im- 
pervious to water. There was no light nor ventilation in it, aiid 
the air was dreadfuL I had to walk on bricks across the floor to 
reach )ier bed side, as the floor itself was flooded witli stagnant 
water. This is by no means an extraordinary case, for I have 
witnessed scenes equaliy wretched ; and it is only necessary to go 
into Crosby-streel, Freemasons'-row, and many cross-streets out of 
Vauxhall-road, to find hordes of poor creatures living in cellars, 
which are almost as bad and oHensiva as chamel houses. In 
Freemasons'-row I found, about two years ago, a court of houses, 
the floors of which were below the pubUc street, and the area <£ 
the whole court was a floating mass of putrefied animal and vegtttl 
table matter, so dreadl'ully oftensive that I was obliged to make a 
precipitate retreat. Yet the ivhole of ihe houses were inhabited ! . 

22. The recent local Act, by prohibiting courts being laid ou^ I 
narrower ihan live yards, aud preventing their bein|r built up ati> J 
the ends, tvili prove of great value. But as it is not retrospective .1 
and cannot alter existing property, much of the evil arising fronvl 
bad ventilation will remain. But every court, in the town may b« f 
properly drained, and receive such a declination as will throw o^' I 
the water. They are capable also of having proper receptacle^. 
for soil. , I 

23. Liverpool is admirably supplied wilh school-rooms for the I 
children of the labouring classes ; in almost all these schools greaf ' 
attention has been paid to warming and ventilation. Many ofi'J 
them are well sewered, they have spacious necessaries, good play* / 
grounds, and are fitted up wilh every convenience. I should thinly' 
no town in the kingdom is belter provided with school-rooms, and 
they are to be found in every part of the borough. 

24. We are not so well provided with places of recreation, such ' , 
as parks or open and convenient places for the use of the lower ' ' 
orders. The numerous steamers, however, which are continually j 
plying on the river, take great numbers lo all parts of the Cheshire ■■ 
coast, and supply, in some degree, the want of parka. There is a 
spacious marine parade at tlie Prince's Dock, and several of a 
smaller description on the margin of the river. The Mount 
Gardens used to be well frecjuentect but since they have been sur- 
rounded by buildings they are not much used. The Council ia 
well disposed lo form a public park, and the subject has been dis- 
cussed, but the v"Alue of laud is so great in the vicinity of Liver- • 
pool, and tlie Council have had so many demands upon it, tliat 
they do not feel justified in incurring such an expenae. A park 
would undoubtedly be a great public advantage. 

25. There are public baths, of a spacious descriptioo, which. 
^I^ng lo the corporation, and are leased out. "" 
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b«lh is 1*. For ■ wai-m balh 2*. Thp water i« rai«e«l froiH I 
,_ rivers b? k Btram-«)giiip, and, being fillired, is \*m> atrf pt« 
These featli* are not frequentetl bv ibe Imver onkrs on acMDitn 
the price of adm'wrion ; but the corporation have htiiil batfa i 
wash-hoiiM-i n! ihe iuiiilh i-tvl of the town, where the prire S 
b«th i< tuinwnce. and if the state of the corjwrate funds ' 
aflraitof ii. the Council would erect a similar ntabli'^meat ) 
the north end of the tonn ; and I hav? little donbl, front the g 
ii<ie of the one alreadv in operation, that another, if not I 
muh i^sIablifihmentB, will be speedily erected. 

TliereiB no oihtT public bathing establishment in tlie i 
biit great numbL-r> use the caravans on the north shon.', and Mai 
of the [»oorer clawp* imdreK". on the sand of the shore : but thh'J 
rtrtreniely imadrisabli-. and evcti indecent, the shore being noW-fl 
public, and the frontage to the river so covered with dwellings 
houses. 

26. Liferpool is supplied with water by two public companies, 
each hanngan Act of Parliament, which confers upon th«m 1 
monopily of siiiiply. Otic is tenned the Boolle Water Com 
the other the Liverpool and Harrington Water Company, 
former Company raise their supply from springs at Bootle, dJst 
from thi- Exchange three miles; and the Tatter have w 
various parts of the town. The original shares of 100/. 
Bootle Company are now worth, in the market, 380f.. and thoae'j| 
the Liverpool and Harrington Company are worth 6!0/. 
charge for supplying water for domestic use is one shilling iQ I 

found on the rental, aOil it Ss usually supplied every other d 
I iherefon* follows that had the corporation or die parochial iS 
thorities originally supplied the water from the public funds, and 
no legislative enactment had ^ven to these companies esclusve 
privileges, that we should have been supplied with water at one- 
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■ had paid llie same price, 
would have accnied to the public local 
exAequer, which would have diminished onr taxation, or have 
enabled the authorities lo have esiablifiied public fountains, and 
had public reservoirs for the use of the poor in every locality. 

The many calamitous fires whidi have occurred, and which, wnos 
the commencement of the present century, have destroyed buildini 
and other property exceeding two millions in value, have at lei 
roused the attention of the whole community. It has freqiU 
happened that, at the commencetnent of a fire, an hour or two 
elapsed before any water could be obtained. There are stipulali 
iil the Companies' Acts that they shall supply water in case of fire, 
but as no penalty is attached, and as fires generally originate ii 
the night, it has so happened that we have seldom been suppli 
until a fire has widely spread, and then not in sufficient quantitill 

Power Mas therefore obtained during the last session to Ie« ~ 
rate upon the inhabitants, sink wells, and lay pipes in such of 
streets as tJie Commissioners may deem fit ; but from the oi 
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sition of iJie Water Companies, there is a restriction iitipoaed, viz., 
that such water shall be used only for pubUc purposes, viz., water- . 
ing the streets and extingtiisbing (ires, and consequently the inha- 
bitants will have to pay lor water which they are proliibitcd Trom 
using for domestic purposes ; and we shall yet be subjected to the 
exorbitant charges made by the two Companies. 

'27. The water, however, wliicli is supplied by thetn is extremely 
pure and good ; which, indeed, is the case with all the water raised 
from springs in this vicinity; and no complaint is ever made of its 
quality. It is carried under the streets in iron pipes, and there are 
branches bto the private cisterns. In the poorer neighbourhoods 
there is usually a coclt in each court, and the inhabitants carry it 
and store it in jugs or wooden vessels from day to day ; but, com- 
pared with the dense population, the supply is totally inadequate, 
as the turncocks of the Company cannot allow it to run a sufficient 
length of time ; and many of the habitations of the poof (whether ] 
from this circumstance, or from inherent habits of filth, I do not | 
venture to say) have never had tbeir boarded floors properly scoured 
since the bouses were erected. Many of the poor bog Water, — 
many steal it; and if the Companies were to prosecute all such 
cases, I apprehend that a magistrate would not find time for much 
other employment. 

33— 4a. The complaints as to the scarcity of water in cases rf | 
fire, and also as to the present prices of that much-needed com* 
modity, arc both loud and general ; but the companies, who havb 
a valuable property In the monopoly, and whose shares are at sudi 
a high pi^mium, do not see fit to lower tbeir price ; and so long 
as both companies have a mutual understanding, they may advano* 
the price or make specific agreements as favourable to IhemselveA 
a.s they choose ; and 1 am not aware that any one has redress. If ' 
you don't like the price, you need not take the water. But wh»i 
are you to do '' The supply of rain-water is uncertain, and it is 
so impregnated with soot that it is not 6t to drink. You cannot 
go to the expense of sinking a well 100 feet deep, and you haw 
llierefbre no resource bui to pay. There are no stand-pipes in tha 
town for cleansing foot-walks; and, with an exception or two nuat 
the docks, no watering places for cattle. i 

46. We have an admirable fire pobce, well otScered and disdk ' 
plined. They are provided with excellent engines and materitd 
of all doscriptions; but I have seen stacks of buildings in flames, 
and this efficient body of men rendered powerless for want of wate^. 
I feel confident, from experience and observation, that when our 
new arrangements are made, and we have mains in each street, 
alwaj'S kept full of water (which is not the case at present), our 
fire brigade will be equal to any emergency. 

For answers to the subsequent questions 1 miisl refer to the 

pamphlet of Dr. Duncan, and to tiiat statistical inibrniaiion which 

can be given with greater correctness by the parochial authoritieHk i 

■Id respect, however, to ventilation, I may observe that it is not | 
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[Uxrj-oui. gL'iicrally understood, and coiisecjuetitly not sufSeimitly v»lu«d even 
^MiHoiBb by niaiiy above the raiiks of the poor. Few indeed are the dwell- 
ings in nbicb proper apertures for ventilation arc coiistrucl.ttd ; 
and, since the introduction of gas, it is more than ever n«n»sary. 
The annexed 13 a simple mode of ventilating a room, which costs 
aniere trifle, and if adopted Mould be very useful. The steiu^in 




many of our courts is moat abhorrent, arising from their n 
ness, their being blocked up at ihe ends, the garbage and fluids 
thrown on their pavements, the insufficiency of their privies, and 
their want of sewers; but the air of the interior of thousands of 
the dwellings is, if possible, much worse. There is a sickening 
Huell and a closeness which makes it wonderful how human beings 
can exist in them ; and it is well known that, in houses not exceed- 
ing 12 feet square, with one bed-room and a low attic, there are 
often found 20 lo 30 persons huddled together. I will mention a 
circumstance (vhich came under my own obscnation : — About six 

years ago I had occasion to examine some property in C 

Street, and it being in the summer, 1 went at six o'clock in the 
morning. I found in OTie bed-room about 20 persons, nearly all 
adults, and of bolh sexes. They were lying on coarse beds, ad- 
joining each other, on the floor, I was witness to scenes of great 
mdelicacy; and among the occupants were several young females 
of 18 or 20 yeare of age, who, when dressed, had an appearance 
of decency; and one to whom I spoke did not appear to Ihiok 
herself degraded by iier situation. This was a lodging-house. 
The atmosphere of such places is poisonous. 

It has often occurred to me that it would be a great public con- 
venience if all the gas and water pipes in our streets could be 
enclosed in large chambers, Tlie present mode of imbedding our 
gas and water pipes in the soil is attended with (liese disadvan- 
tages : — Whenever a pipe wants repairing, the paving of the street 
must be taken up, an excavation must be made, and the rubbisfa^ 
during the repair, is an obstruction lo the public thoroughfare, dfa 
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addition, the soil thrown in again settles down, aiid the pavement 
n loosened ; and it frequently happens that a. second relaying of ^mw\ 
tile pavement is requisite before the ground becomes solid. Besides, 
we have frequent escapes of gas from defective joints ; and the 
continual teanng up of the streets is a great nuisance. This might 
be avoided if all the pipes were contained in a sewer or chamber, 
with proper eyes at stated distances for ingress and egress; and it 
would be very easy to ventilate these chambers by upright shafts 
every 60 or 80 yards, whicli might be carried up as chimneys in op 
alongside the adjoining building, and would deliver the foul air 
above the tops of the houses. I have long desired to see such a 
plan carried out, but fear that in Liverpool it would now be im- 
practicable, except in streets yet to be formed. 

Several of the remaining questions 1 pass over, as they an 
not within the scope of my practical experience and obsenation; 
but on a subject of such paramount importance as the health of 
our large towns, I shall stand excused by hazarding some general 
remarks connected with and ari^ng out of the consideration of the 
subject. Having been extensively engaged for 28 years in build- 
ings of every description, from the most stately of our public edifices 
to the humblest cottages of our labouring poor, and having in my 
early years assisted, as a workman, not only to erect many build- 
ings, but also to construct many of the sewers of that period, I am 
fully aware of the general defects under which we labour in our 
great towns, and of the difficulty which our public boards find in 
adopting the proper remedies. Having a considerable iiuml>er of 
workmen in my own employment, and being, from my pecuUar 
engagements, brought into daily contact with all classes, from the 
highest to the lowest, I can speak from experience upon some sub- 
JL-cIs on which many men can only theorize. Generally, I am 
averse to legislative interference with the details of constructing our 
lUvi-dlings. It brings men under the surveillance of surveyors and 
others, who, fiequontly elected to their aituatjons by political or 
other influencB, and ofien ignorant of the general principles of science, 
exert thrir brief authority in a manner so arbitrary ihal feelings 
are engendered which defeat tlie best plans, more particularly when 
i( occurs that a man of abiUty is controlled by a public otScer, 
whom lie knows to be profoundly ignorant, or only partially 
informoil. on the very subject witli ivliich it is his duty to be 
acquainted- I beg, however, in making this remark to observe that 
I do so only on general grounds ; for it is a fortunate circumstance 
that in Liver|xiDl we possess public officers in every way competent, 
it would bt! extremely ditGcult to find in any place a man of 
greater attainments and practical information llian the surveyor of 
the Sewerage Boar<l, or one more attentive than ihe surveyor to 
tlii; corporiktiuri. Itut all rules have their exceptions ; and where 
mankind congngnto in masses, it is as much the duty of the civil 
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flur poiiw to [lay aIt«ition lo ptihlic W(^^lil<i and iiieasurvs, or-V 
, make bj-T--laws for the government and regulalion of our haelttwj'- 
coaches. ThiT man who. in a crowdfsl street, is liriug in filth am 
btvathing a jxitrid almonphonr. or wlio makeo that street a nem- 
tncli" for ihf offal wliich he rasts rrom \m dwitlliiiff. bccomM tne 
inslntmont of dangt^r to his ni-ighboiir by snrt-ading inrerlion, and 
hi- not only hazard!) bis own life but endaiigerB tJiat of others, 
The mail who erects a flimsy edifice in a crowded ihoroughfare, 
which by its falling may destroy lifo, should be prevented doing 
so; and he who constructs & house to let for profit, iind pays no 
attention to those matters which aro essential lo comfort, but, on 
the contrary, so conslmcts it as to engender fe<'ttr, and endanger 
the lives ol' his rciiaiils, — ail these are cases where, with propriety 
and injustice, the Legislature ought to interfere, and to insist upon 
such a mods of construction aa will not endanger human life. TTm 
subject then resolves itself into a few ger*ral heads, viz, — 

1. Width of pubUc thoroughfares. 

2. Proper constniction of the frame-work of all build- 

ings, so as to eitsum thdr stabibly, by which I mean 
the strength of ibe external walls and the bearal||^- 
timbers. ^^ 

3. The width and ventilation of courts or wyntls. 

4. Public sewers. 

5. Private sewers. 

6. A copious supply of purf water. 

On each of these heads I propose to offer a Few observatji 
First, the width of public thoroughfares. I have already __, 
that by the aubdiviaon of land in this nraghboiirhood (and it is 
generally the case in all our large towns), it is impossible for the 
public authorities to compel any man, in laying out his own land, 
to make a thoroughfare any other width than he chooses, notwiHi- 
Btanding that in a few years it will become a public street, and be 
kept in repair at the public expense. Nor ought a man to sacrifice 
his property without remuneration. What then is to be done? A 
special Act of Parliament is expensive, — it cannot, in many cases, 
be obtained except by a rate on the inhabitants ; and without some 
general plan the local legislation would be piece-meal, and conse- 
quently inefficient. To widen a street in the middle of a large town, 
hke Liverpool, Manchester, or Leeds, is a costly matter. The" 
value of the land is so great, the purchase of the leases so euor^ 
mous, and the claims for compensation so terrific, that it requires 
e bold man to propose it. The widening of Lord-street alone cost 
the corporation nearly 100,000;. I see no remedy for the existing 
evil in this reject, but it may be avoided in futua-. If a genertu 
ajid correct survey was taken of the suburbs of large towns (and 
iirobably the Ordnance Survey would be sufficient), and if general 
plans of extension could be arranged on a cofai^hearive WAK^lHf" 
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Mdth^ of streets defined upon it; and if it was rae^Aa compulsory LUcnubi. 
on every owner of land to contribute a cerlain quantity or width, siiniirflioiiBB, 
and the magistrates were empowered to levy a rate to remunerate ^■ 
him. according to the valuation of three surveyors chosen in the I 

usual manner, for Ihe quantity he gives up beyond that width, no H 

injustice would be done to the individual, and the pubhc would only ^| 

pay for the accommodation which such extra width of tliorotighfiini ^^^^^| 
would afford. For iiislanw, it is desirable that no leading tbO^ ^^^^^| 
ronghfare should be less than 20 yards wide, no secondary stre^ ^^^^^| 
less than 14 yards, and no back street less ihan 10 yards. In ihd i^^^^^f 
first case, let the landholder contribute 10 yards, and the piibllK-^^^^^| 
pay lor the additional 10 yards. In the second, the landboldfli '^^^^^| 
contribute 8 yards, and the pubhc pay for 6 yard^, In the third; ^^^^H 
the landholder conlribuie 6 yards, and the public pay for 4 yantt: ^^^^H 
This would be an equitable arrangement, very simple, and easy t<J ^H 

be carried out. Private property would not be invaded for public ^H 

benefit, nor would the public have to pay at a remote period fof ^H 

the widening of our streets, with the enormous additions of in- ^| 

creased value in land, buildings erected upon I h mi, purchase of I 

leases, and compensation to tenants. fl 

Had our ancestors adopted such a plan a century ago, the A 

corporation of Liveqiool had been at this time wealthier by H 

half a million of money, our parochial rates would have been ^| 

comparatively light, antl Liverpool would have been as healthy as H 

any town in England. The necessity for public parks would he I 

materially lessened by spacious and airy suburbs, and although I 

the bare mention of a rate would at first cause an outcry, I am ^k 

convinced, that on reflci'linn. it »ould be generally acquiesced in; ^^^^^| 
and a penny or three hall'-pence in the pound upon the rental i^^^^^^^H 
any town woidd be ample, if continuoits, lo carry out such tt^^^^^^| 
design. ^^^^^H 

On the second head, vik.. the proper construction of the fraiHt* ^^^^^| 
work of all builibngs, I need say nothing in reference to Liverpool^ ,^^^^^1 
as it already possesses a Building Act which is strictly enforced; ^^^^^| 
and a different and impi-oved rao«le of builtbng has resulted froia ^^^^H 
its salutary provisions. It is, however, defective in some respects, ^| 

and if, instead of the interference of the magistrates, all of the H 

departures from the provisions of the Act were first submitted to H 

and sanctioned by a Board of Surveyors, it would be preferable, H 

because, in some cases, departure woiild be an improvement, and H 

ivhile a magistrate cannot be a judge of such matters, he has no H 

resource but to convict, even ttiough such departiire should ba ■ 

proved before him to be advantageous. H 

The next jiroposition is, ihe width of courts and wynds. And I 

here, too, I ain happy lo say, Ihat a great improvement has taken I 

place in Liverpool, which ought to be extended to every large I 

town. A local Act, daeignated ■' The Health of the Town Bill," I 

h>i two obwfc— di'—d i» ymmvmvt aiwnded lo fay ■ riiiii J 
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liiPBi. miUw of lIiL> Council and Iwo district siinoyors. It poridoa 

^roiDt. oi^wsite rows or housed aliall not lie built trhRreUH^rc is n carriage- 

'^' way, except they ait> se)>Bratp<l by u strerl of 24 Tcet wide, and 

where there is iiocarri^v-nay hyu space of i5 fc^tt, L^ich hotw 

mvist have at least chic room on the i;round-lloor, coiitaiiiiiig in tbe 

clear 108 superficial feel, ilkn height of Ihu rooius to be iiot last 

than 8 feet, except the attit-, which iiiay be 7 leet. I'^oh room, 

nol tui attic or cellar, is to liave a window conlaiiiing Doi lestj tluui 

10 siiperficial feet, aud tbo»e of attics and cellars not loss thu 

9 fowl. All windows are to bo made lo open. All inhabiteil 

^m cellars are to have two feet of their height abut e tliu levul of tlie 

^B ground. Tho Committee are empowered to compel the con- 

^H struction of pwper privies and asti-pits; to cause tiie proper 

^V driiinage aud sewerage lo be done, and the removal of all olFeiisiire 

niatleri and the Coiuicil are empowernl lo make bye-laira to 

ensure proper drainage, cleansing, and flagging, &c. The Aet, 

aa far as relates lo general conslruclion, came into opi-ration on 

the Isl November. 1842, but in reference lo ihe inhabilud collars 

of old houses, does not take eHect till llie Isl July, 1844. h it 

likely lo prove a great blessing to the town, and will tend moit 

niaterially to remove many of those causes of unheallhiness which 

have uniiappily rendervd Liverpool so notorious. It is, however, 

a misfortune that it has to be carried out by an evor-cbaiiging 

body ; when a gentleman has made Inmaelf master of its salutai^ 

^B provi^ons, and nas liecooie acciuainted with the various localities, 

^H he Ig probably rejected by his constituency, an'd aew men are 

^B introduced who have everything to learn. However much it is to 

^ be lamented, il cannot be avoided, and it is inseparable fn>m our 

municipal institutions. 

The fourth head is that of public sewers. 
These are consinicted, as I have already slated, uiidur ths 
^M superimemlence of a separate and distinct Boaid, constituted under 
^H an Act of Parliament. It consists of Iwenty-four members, vii„ 
^M fifteen elected by the rate-payers, and nine nominated by the town 
^H council. 

^H They levy rates upon the inhabitants, to raise funds as they are 

^H wanted ; and they meet every Tliursday for llie transaction of 

^f business. All questions connected with the soughing and juving 

of ihe town are decided by them. The town is divided into 

dislriels, and three of the body are appointed to each district, la 

whom are referred all applications for paving.taking up footpatlu, 

and other matters arising on the same. Their proceedings are, if 

approved of, confirmed at the general weekly meetings. They 

have one principal surveyor, a mun of great talent, who prepaniS 

^^ the plans and specifications, and who has the general inanageiqaii 

^B of the conslrtictive part, of the sewers, He has under hiu^B 

^H assistant -surveyors, whose business il. is lo sec the work proo^H 
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necessary staff" of Ireastii-er, collectors, and clerks, an able and 
evperienced law clerk, under whose adNice thoy act in all matters s, 
connected with his departmenl. The slaff is therefore most 
romplele; and if this Board was increased in numbers, as I have 
before observed, so that they might form sub-committees in the 
same way ihut the council do at present; and if, in addition to 
tlieir present duties, the charpe oF watching, lighting, and clean-sing 
was added, it would give unity to their proceedmgs, and there 
would thus be one vigorous and compact body invested with full 
powers. Without entering into a particular explanation, it will hrf 
obrious that such an amalgamation would be most desirable. 

This Commis^on has renderetl essential service by constructing 
sewers to a great extent, and at this time about trfo miles of new 
sewers are being formed. Their average size is 3 feet 9 inclies 
high, and 2 feet 9 inches wide; and their sectional shape is that of 
the egg, which is undoubtedly the best that can be foimed. It is 
clear that we cannot have a perfect system of private till we liave 
a perfect system of public sewers; and by reason of the great 
expense incurred in the latter it must necessarily be a work of tim6 
before all can be accomplished. TTiere must be the arteries before 
we can have free circulation through the veins; and as our rivep 
forms a cloaca maxima, there is no doubt but when our public 
sewers are completed throughout the town, the whole filtli and 
ikbris that now poisons the air may be swept away into the great 
receptacle provided by nature. 

Flushing has never yet been attempted in Liverpool ; but when 
the great reservoir is formed on the high level of Everton or Edge 
Hill, which is about 200 feel above Whitechapel (the lowest part 
of the town), there will be a i^ufficieiit pressure of water to distri- 
bute, not only ibr the purpose of extinguishing fires, but to aid ia 
cleansing out the public sewers. The surveyor has been in 
London to examine the system so successfully practised there; 
and I antictpale great advantages from his attention being now 
specially directed to this important subject. Our town, however, 
will never be as healthy as it might be until every street has its 
sewer, and every house and court iis branch drain connected with 
it, all the eyes being trapped to prevent the stench rising up 
through the street gratings, and every sewer being thoroughly 
cleansed bv washing out. 1 come now to the subject of private 
or branch ^i-ains, a matter which has been much neglected, but to 
which the public attention ought to be drawn. As a general 
principle, these ought to exist in every dwelling, because from 
every house there is offensive matter which it is desirable to carry 
ofi". or which must otherwise assist in tainting the atmosphere by 
the gases whieh are evoUod during decomposition. These drains 
need not be either large or expensive ; and a drain of six inches 
diameter will be kept much cleaner than one of a larger bore by 
tbepren " "" " " " 
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MfOB iK ibu <qKB «H of li «c IS iacfae^ JMt m tbc w>il-fi|»^ 
• ssiKT'rioMt aeUMB Uock« op. If. IwiNroBr, w could wmli 

or p p o ank , lo act oa U(|t«T dnin. I Aookl prrfar tbooi. It 
BUK bo ofaHnxi tkat llw hmmI* of tJupaaBe of asbcs is diflSnM 
bm frvm wbot it ■■ n Loodoo. In the Lun- place tfarf w 
mnoTsd fay Um eoBt ra do n Croat ndi {wndb, <rhil« in Livowttl 
racepiado fow o wtw l wkfa Um pmy b ^l y c iyioig d far urn 
Bud the oidit toil and that from ini<T-ek>Mts » noet cona n wdg 
dMcbargvainlo time mkUpoB. It k obncnu, thonAjre. tlnta 
tMtrttm rrooi tbc» rrcepcadet wouki ^wedily block up the di«4 
ts|HciaU^ if ■rappi.'d, by ibc wlmixtuiv of aabes which would ^ 
in ; umI (he pnvutc drains, tbcrHcrr, with us, would be used M 
oonrcj Bitajr tku uverflov from the dry welU, into which wala- 
clowt soil u geoi^ly carried, logetluir atiili the draioage fivB 
■uilu u>d na«h-bouM». A ven caeap draiuage til« is maouriie 
bired iu SufToirdsbire and io Walw, the Ultrr beii^ tile mu 
durable ; and if theH- wene glazed ia&ide the expcuse of a pnvati 
draia from each house would be ii>ruit:j.>deTable, and they may hi 
ea«ly constructed so iu to be washed out al pleasure. The laltei 
object, t coticeive, is indispensable, and liie iuterual glazing woiic 
jfrevent all adliesiou of the paii^ing particles to the sidus. Befim 
quiliiH|{ the subject, I beg to direct attention to a valuable papi 
read some tim>; ago to llie Polytechnic Society of this towa b] 
Mr. (^uiiiiiiighaTU. an eminent architect, whose scientlfio acquire' 
iiiiriilii are well kuowit ; and although the account is abridged, il 
ConlaiuN mauy matttrs deserving of attention, and I would reeooi' 
tnend its peru^ to all who take an interest in tlie health of ogi 
poimlntion. 

The last point to which I would direct attention is an adequau 
UDil copious Hupply of water to our large towns. In Liverpool tUe 
moDoooly enjoyed by our two great water-companies has boen, 1 
coniiuor, prejudicial to the health of the cominiinity. Whatevei 
is made a matter of sale, presupposes two parties having oppo^ 
interests, viz., llie seller and the buyer. It is the interest of tht 
I'nrmor to got the very highest price he can for his commo^Ii; 
and if there bu no other means of supply, and no competitiuii, tne 
buyer is necessarily at his mercy. An understanding between the 
two compunies can of course prevent competition, and consoqueutt) 
the iuliubiliinis of liverpool have to pay a price for water whicti 
yioUk to tliP original proprietors of the first company, or thni 
succcMNon, :iO [wr cent on the original subsci'ibed cajntal ! and tc 
the jiropi ietiira of the second company 19 per cent, litis, coo- 
didermg that the shares are marketable, may be right enougfai 
and thu proprietors are jusUtied in getting as large a price as they 
can fur their wiitiT : hut it is a great local misfortune, awl i< 
severely foiu Wo have not iu Liverpool a single public fouataoij 
IKVy &wtf9tf|Etwl«iffWAteriiigcattl«, and ttipse only JWiU the 4^9|ij 
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no Htand-pipes lor cicaiiaiiig the foolwalks or fronts of our dwell- i.itnpMt 

ings. nor any reservoir for washing out tlie public sewers. Water SkbuIumI 

is purchased for nearly all our public buildings, our charilable ^*4' 
institutions, and our piivate dwellings ; and its scarcity or price 

induces many of the poorer classes to obtain it surreptitiously, and I 
consequonlly irregularly, and thus obtaining it is not considered a^ 

crime. No individual possessing a steam -engine, and a constant ^^J 

supply of water frooi his own well, can sell his surplus water to his ^^^| 

neighbour, and tlie overflons have to be turned into the sewen. ^^H 

^^'ate^ is as essential to the health and comfort of mankind as llis ^^H 

air we breathi: ; and when mankind congregate in masses, counted ^^H 

only by tens of thouKands, it is essenlial to the public health that ^^^| 

it sliould be most abundant, not doled out to yield to others 30 ^^^| 

{ler cent, interest, but supplied from the public rates and at the net ^^H 

cost. That cost ought only to be the price of raising and distn-i ^^^| 

bution; and in this town pure wal^r may be found in every ^^H 

direction, and in superabundance at an average depth of 120 feeU ^^^| 

If we had fountains, at once useful and ornamental in every ^^^H 

direction, as in most of the cities of tiie continent, and balhs in ^^H 

every locaUly, so Ihat walerwas free to all, the benefits would soon ^^H 

bo perceived; and 1 am convinced lhat if the Interest oflhe two ^^H 

water-companies was purchased by rates levied for the purposu, ^^H 

even at their high premium, the town would soon be tlte gainer, ^^H 

for it is impossible lhat tlie public will much longer be satisfied ^^H 

widi the price and comparative scarcity of water, and the power ^^^| 

recently obUiined lo distribute water for extinguishing tires will bo ^^H 

sought to be increased ; and it will be impossible for Parliamei)t ^^^| 

to refuse such extension, unless a very great reduction in the pr&^ ^^^| 

sent charges is speedily made. I maketheseremarks with reJuct* ^^^| 

ance, because the enterprise of capitalists at a former period gavQ - ^^^| 

lo iLs a supply of waier when the public bodies neglected or refused ^^^| 

lo do so ; and they or their successors have an undoubleil right to ^^^| 

the fruits of their enterprise: but what was once a convenience, lias, ^^^H 

by the rapid growth of the town, grown into a great Inconveineirce, ^^^H 

the public health demands a remedy. Thar, remedy it will b(l '^^H 

im]>osiible much longer to deler. I would siini up these feif ^^^| 

hasty mmarks by observing, that Liverpool ought to be one of the ^^^| 

most healthy towns In England, A-om its local advantages and ^^H 
its proximity to the pure sea-breezee. It wanls, however, wider 
thorougbfaree. better drainage, both public and private, better 
cleaiiaiDg, more attention paid lo ventilation, and more water ; and 

iiiilil all these are obtuinud. it will be as wise lo look for health ia ^^m 

a human being with a narrow and insufficient cheat, diseased Uuig^ ^^^H 

euiMtontly inhaling muriatic acid gas, and never being cleansed, u ^^^H 

U will be lo ux))ect this t» be u town celebrated for Ita healthy con- ^^^^ 

dition, while it wta tlie laws of Nature at diifiance, and neglects I 
ttKwe meona whicb Notuni {ilacw at our disiHwal for Uie pivserva- 
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H Lm of Life from iilinli(l<i-i>uiU U<,u"-ii. :iH7 

. no ■tanJ-pijMs fur clfitiiKiitg the I'wtlivtilki) w froiiu ol' our dwtiU' 
itigs, nor uny ruiurvoir Tor waiJiiitg "ut Uio piiljltc Bdwisra. Wittur k 
if jiiirclmiiud tor nearly ull our imliliu Ixiildiiign, uur cbsrilabltt 
initilutlous, and nur jniviilt! dw(?lliii);ni uiul lU vcumily or pricu 
iiiilucua nuiiiy ordiu {>uorcr cIumpn t<i ubi4iiii it *wrv\>\\Uwi)Ay, mid 
coiuwquoiitly irrt'tfiJarly, uud tliuH ubtiiiiiiuj; it in nol coniiiditrtid a 
cnino, N" itidivlduul {xmu-iiintf u ■U'uiU'fiijfiiw, and n uoiiitluiit 
au|ijily of wal»r fruui Itin »m\ nelC can well l)i» Hurplu* water tu Ilia 
titugliDoiir, and ttiu ovuriluiVM fiuvo to li» tuniiNl into tlw bewtm, 
WtiWr in u ticHuntiul to tlut liiutltli niid cmnrurt af miiiikind a* Uin 
air wi< brcHlliui ojid wliuu uiaukiiid cDuurKgiilc in iiiu«m-«, ci>iiiiUu1 
only by Iciu of tli'JiiitxndH, il in HBHtitiliul to lliu jiuliliif |t«itlili lliwt 
it vioiild br iiicmt iibiiiidurtt, not dotiul uut to yiuld lu o(lu-n» 3(t 
{wr cciil. itiliiri-it, but Kupijlifd fruiu ihu public rutim and ul lliu imt 
QOit. 'Iliut liosl ought only lo be tiui price ol' nuHiHK and diatri- 
bution; and iu tliin town imrii wutur may ba ftiiind in itv«>ry 
dirvctiuii, and in BiipemlHinuuiwc iit iiri avpr>4{>i dM{>fli of 120 IVet. 
If ve liod fountaiiM, at onu: iim-I'iiI ami tiniaiiiuiiUil in iwury 
diri'dioti. w in moitt of llic; cilica of tliu cuutint'iil, and buttut in 
every locality, au iliut wultrwaii Uet' to ull, iliu bniiefitH noulij won 
be purci'ivud; and 1 um cojivini.ud lluit if t)iR iiilerL-it d'(li» two 
wHler-coRipaiiii!ii via* [uir''lia«iid by ratun levitxl liar tlie ptirpow, 
evim at their hiuli prcniiiitn, llu^ town would kiuii bu llui ifaiiiur, 
for it is itnpoiiiblu that tliu puliUc will tmidi \mg^v Wt kutitfii'd 
witb tile prictj and conip:irali*i! Kuircity ol' wuk<r, uud lliu \wiiat 
n'coiitly obtaituHl lu distributo watiir for tixtiiiKiuiliiiiK firr* will ba 
■ougbl lo be iiuirmscdi and it will bu impwuiiblo for ParliouMliI 
m rcfpiu Kljcll i)Xl«mtioii, iiiduav h VKry pmax rudiustioii in ll|« plu^ 
•uRt clurgo in xpoivlily iiiiidi-. I tiiakti tluMo rutimrkH with n'XmU \ 
once, bucauwi llie i;iit«.>rpriiiu of uipitaliiibi at a furnior ixtriod KRtv j 
' to lis il HU]^ly of watur wlutn the public bodiim nu|{lM;tfd ut iv-fuMid . 
\ to do at); and tlwy or tliuir >ucc('BKorH liavo aii itiutoubliH) riyhi to j 
I itw fniitaortlwircnturpriM): but wliat wa» oricn a CKiivmiiutiev. ba)^ | 
I by tilt rapid f{rowtti uf liiu town, grown into a gr«al iiawmwi wffl t < 
I tfaa public hfitlUi d.!inaiid» a rnniudy. 'I'liaf rriiwdy it «V ir 
' imjiowblu Tiiudi \(}\%vr to dufur I would xiiin up iktm im 
I ha>ly runuirki by obttc^rving, that Livurpuol uunlil t« btam^^^ 
' uiOMt buallliy Iuwiih in Etigland, froin it* lo»l a'~ 
ilH proximity lo liw piiru Biui-brwu'*. I' wudt, k 
lboR'ii)<bfiirki*, b«il*ir draiiuiK*'' l>"''li I 
drill wing, uuuv « 
unlil »ll If 
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Limpooi. and CiovrrnnitMit c<iiniot roiiriM' a greater boon on our labouring 
Samii^ Holme, wpulalion, cspociallv in largo town'', than by reducing the cost of 
■^ all building niiitoriiiU. What increasinl comfurts to the poor would 
result from the entire reduction of the dutv on bricks, which in this 
town and neigbourliood does not reach iOJOOOJ, a-vear ! not half 
the amount chargeable to the ])arish by the destitution and disease 
of those hundreds who brcome a burthen upon it from causes 
which may be distinctly traced to their wretch^ habitations,* and 
the destructive habits and crimt^s which are engendered thereby; 
and so far as my exptTience leads inc I have invariably foiind that 
crime is more or less associated with filth and discomfort : and 
that invariably the most solxir and respi^rtable of our working men 
enjoy the comfort of a clean and decent habitation. Ana I ani 
connnced that better ventilation, better drainage, a good supply of 
water, and that sg]x*rvision which would result from these objects 
being generally carried out, would be attended with the happiest 
results to public morals. At present no officer has any legitimate 
authority to interfere in pronioting or compelling internal cleanh'- 
ness ; but if such was the case, and every large town was divided 
into districts, a perfect supervision would be obtained, which would 
act as a preventive of much crinie, and would be better tlian a 
whole posSt* of police. Yet, great as are the benefits which would 
result frpm cleanliness, it must not be effected ai the expense of 
stability in building, as this is the ground-work on which the 
super-structure of cleanliness must hs raised; and without such 

All 

more 
fhai'i 12»y. per annum noed be made upon a Liverpool cot tag?, 
which averages 9/. a-year; lo remunerate a landlord for such an 
outlay as will secure the advantages of better ventilation, drainage, 
and Water. The reduction of the duty on bricks would i'ednca that 
ac^yance just one-half; and I hope the Goveiijnient will take this 
matter into their serious consideration". 

In considering the qualifications that ought to be .secured in an 
officer to regulate local public works, it is obvious tb. 'it a scientific 
engineer, who has a good knowledge of architecture, and who, in 
addition to theoretical attainments, has haul practical experience in 
construction, woidd be of all men tlio fittest person id cari-y oiit 
such views as I contemplate. No general Act can by possibility 
be framed tut it will require some adaptation to suit particular 
localities. Hence arises a difficulty which we experience in pur 

iirftjent Building Act. A departure from tlie strict letter is some- 
imes an advantage, but the siirveyor has no power to remit or to 
.alter, and the )rnagistir^te cannot be supposed to be a judge of 
sucl;i miattei-s: we are therefore obliged to conform, although 1 
can .often improve. But power must be lodged spmewHere, or t.h^ 
Act woidd be speedily and "continually evaded. I apprv'hend the 
difficulty may begot over thus : — '' ' ' 
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A hoard of public ivorks should be constituted in the nietro- 

polis, at th'e head of ivhich ore of th^ minisfi-y should be placed. & 
Tills board should have the uoniiuatidn bf local boards throiigbbut 
the empire, to b^ selected from ihe iiihahitants, And they ' should 

all codsist of an admixture of suri^eyoi's, one or two medical m^ . 

and a selection Trom persons, who arekiioWii' ti> be welt acquainted | 

with the subjects on Which" they af-e id-leg^slale. The chairtiia'S, j 

in every case, ought to he'a magistrate. These local b'oiu^ | 

f^hould appoint the various survivors In their ovra distncfs, Siibi^ J 

to the Ve(6 of the 'metropolitan boafti: and they shoUld'sjf w&Vkly, ] 

not only fo administer in a legislifive capacitv', hut aS' a board of j 

appeal, possessing power to alter or amehd the Tiirious details df | 

the Act, according to the requlsilion or hecessity arising froA J 
those contingent and local sources, which no general and spedilfc 
enactmellt can embrace. The miiiister of publi(i ivorlii, tHfe 
head of the central board, mi^ht have "a veto on the proe!*edin^ 

of the local boards, if deemed necessary to prevent tyi'aniiy'tA j 

suppress favouritism. A general surveyor would be necessary In I 

alt oiir large Inivns,' with deptities under Wm in proportion to tRfe I 

liumher of dwellings, and the expenses dif the officials shouldl* 4 

(lefrayed out of the poor-rates, which 'woulcl soon be liasscntd'ff I 

proper sanatory regulations were enforced." By this means' fhep I 

iiould be sufficient popular infusion to iireserve to Bvery Ideality a j 

control over its own expenclliure, but the pulsation hiust be give& I 

from the Cenlt-e. There may be doubls whefhei^togive toaceiitr^ I 

hoard tile nohiinatitin of all others, wouVd be consistent with difr j 

notions of iiherly, hceause centralization carried out (o a grreft 1 

extent lias eve !■ been itic gravb of freed n rh ; but I am convitfcHl I 

that Jf local boartjs arc to Iw chosen by popida'r elect ioii ,' (h(* ] 

will be Constituted, in the majority of eases, of tri'eii utterly incoia- I 

petent ; and noisy demagogdes will olltn be chosoii'in jii'efereiice I 
to skilful and experien(?ed, yet retiring meii. ' If'therefore tfife 
mo-*t suitable men are to be obtained, tliey must bo sought out 
ami nominated, and not" receive thCTr' appointment by popular 
election.' Let the boards be fbrmed of suitable nien, atid I 'Have 
no fear of proper and skilful officinis being appbinfcd to'oarry out 
the sanu|ory objects ivhieli are contemplaiod. 
" Th'p'Idst subject to which you direct riiy iiifntion is that of the 
" Itest tticife of charging old property wiHi the eoSt of fhd aiteiil- 
(ioiife. '■ ' ■ ■■' ■■■■ ■'■■.■■- ■ "■■' 

This is probably the most difficult part of the question. The I 

diversity of leniire, the fl^i'clualion'iiJ *aliie, the vSriijiy "6r modes of 1 

leasing', and (Tie thousand Changes whfch are constantly bcturVItif, 1 

render it not only a difficult bnl a delicate subject to dealKKn. 1 

Simplilicalion must be attended lo: forthe biilR of mankind do 1 

not understand those abstniiie calculations which lelafe to' tile I 

iTiliii'"6T leH-*M at any rfi'pii peridi!. ' 'ft appeal^ to mo that if I 

Pa'rlTani'ettt "should "set m'^to'fla^ a ^en'^val and coraplihoir i 
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H 'w i i ni . mcasura, involving to the owner a preseut and cousiderahle oudHM 
1,1^ rij„ bit ouglit tu hare the means of rTCoTering (during bis possessioa/ 
**- from we occupant a suitable irtum for the money he la obligM 
10 expand. 

In Liverpool, for iustanc«, about one-tbinl of (he nhole pro- 
perty \» leasehold under the corporation for various tmns, but oil 
determinable during the next 75 years. Tltere is »rarcely a we^ 
but property in a dilapidated condition falls into their liaods, aad 
tile renewal of leases is continual, tn one place I am the possessor 
of a freehold. Adjoining this fi-eebold I am ihe possessor of a 
leasehold for two lives aitd 21 years. Next to that I have a lease 
of 72 years; while adjoining me, one of my neighbours has a 
house nhich in six years falls into the hand^ of the corporation, 
because it is not his intention to renew. When the latter faQi 
into tlieir hands, they will put it up by public auction iu iis tbojit 
conditiou for a further term of 75 vears, and they wiH sell it to the 
highest bidder. Now it may be just to compel me as the holdcf 
of a fee simple to incur an outlay, because I derive perpetual 
beneSt from the improvement, but it will be very unjust to my 
neighbour (and I have not stated an imaginary case) to compel 
him to make improvenienls where he is onlv a tenant for six years. 
And so also with the tenant of a freehold, held under lease with a 
repairing clause, or with a mortgagee obliged to foreclose to 
enable him to recover. 'ITiese and numberless other cases environ 
the subject with considerable difficulties, and while in general 
terms I think your proposition to spread the charge of i>ernianent 
improvements over a period coincident with the advantages enjoyed 
from such works by the generation by whom they are constructed, 
I must avow myself incompetent to go into the details of such a 
disdnctive and delicate subject, which is, I think, more within the 
province of the lawjer than the surveyor. 

Answers lo Questions contained in a Communication from 
Dr. Lyon Plavfaik, respecting the establishment of theBATits 
and Public Wash-house, by the Corporation. 

1. How long has it been established ? The wash-house and 

baths were erected by the corporation at a cost of 2300/., exclu- 
sive of land, and were opened to the public on the 1st June, 
1842. 

2- State in detail, for the last 12 months, the number of people 
who have had tubs, and the number of dozens of clothes washeil I 
(See the Report.) 

3. The number of baths let of the various kinds for the st 
period ? (See the Report.) 

4, The number of tubs in the establishment, the regulations 
under which those using ihem are placed, and the price for use? 
^There are 26 tubs in the establishment, 21 in the wash- 
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LOUse, 9IkI 5 ill the house for washing infected clothes, 
rules.) 

5. A similarstalemetitin the caseofbaths. stalingalso when li]c 

price was raised, and for what reason ? There are eight baths 

in one room, and two private baths. 

6. The annual coat of the establishment to the corporation, the 
annual receipts, and the receipts of baths and tubs separately ? 

The annual cost of the establishment, 281/. 6i. ; ihe receipts 

will be found in the Report. 

7. The amount paid to the water-works for water, the n\imber 
of gallons of water used, and the limitations, if any, as to amount 

made by ihe water-works ? The amount paid for water is 

52/. 10s, annually, by contract with the Liverpool and Harrington 
Water Company ; about 1,638,000 gallons in the year, say about 
60CO gallons per day during the summer months, and 3000 during 
the winter months; no limitation as to amount made by ihe water- 
works. 

8. Tlie class of people who use these baths and tubs, whether ; 
tliey are generally the same, and whether they are neigliboiirs oP 
coiue from a distance ? The persons who attend the wash- 
houses are principally from the neighbourhood ; llje persons who j 
frequent the baths principally come from a distance. 

9. State if the number of applicants for baths and tubs is 
the increase. With regard to the baths, state if the largest pro- ' 
portion of applicants is male or female, and what proportion o^ 

children ? -The number Js on the increase. The majority of 

applicants are males, in the proportion of eight to one. Tha 
children who attend are about one in eight. 

10. Whal is to be the price of the vapour-baths, and how many 

are to be made? The Committee have ordered two va^xmr- 

bttihs to be erected, but the price is not fixed. 
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Account of Public Bafkx. 

'■ of Warehouies from Maj 23, 1842, lajKij iS, [SU. . 
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Wash-hoc sEs ano BatBs. 



t The mollis, as receired, to bb put by the superirileild^bl, at the 
noie of beuig receiv«l, into a locked box, tbe key of which shill 
^"^ kejit by the treasurer of the corporation. Counter tickets 
^11 bte retained till the imrlies leave, and then be deliveretl fo 
ife door-keeper. 
' The hioney to be paid weekly to the treasurer. 

HoDRS FOS THU BaTMS. 

Tuesday , 
f Wednesday! 6 to 9 A.M. 

^'"■'"^" Saturday } 6 10 9 !-.«. 
Thursday ) 
Tuesday' 
w - - Wednesday' I^ A.M. io 2 P.?i. 

For women Salur<lay f 4 to 3 P.M. 

I--ri,by ! ^ ■ 

jr'Ott Mondij-. ilSo bailb to bp shut iip till 4 in the t^venlSg, for 
leailiiiE, whfch ihall he dolie ai the ^peitee of the teef^K 

SuoMV, Dnij open frolii 6 HH 8 \k the moVning, IWm LadJ- 
Uy to ft! ichaelnias ; and 7 till 9 in the nidrWhg, Troife Michaelinas 
1 Lady-day, for meu. 
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OUii md dttpw mtSm #1 

FrtTtfc oUrt %adM . . • t » 
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One bath to be rarrr«ri far iofreti 

The abofe rata to iociode the ooe of • 

Pemm wantmi^ to barhe to st dom ia the 
the order ia vfaadi thej come; aad to be Knvd ia 

All Kjoafreffiagr and all iatproptr c oo dt t aad 
nxMt be pmrrnf ed in the bodia aad in the «ash-hoa»s. If 
ioidi fthoold take pbce, the sopcrinteiident aad aiitiiw to faxiethe 
ftmiar cf mmfeadang the oflTeoder till the next aieeti^ oTtlie Sdb- 
Conuaittee or Conioiitfee, and then report. 

The bathen to find their oim «np, but the in<titation to Sml 
one tovrri to caeh bather. 

The toirds to be wadied and dried. 

Washing i^rFCCTED Clothssl 

A note f rofn any ph jsieian or surgeon, parish officer, or Tisilor 
of anj charitable societr, shall ent^ a person ill of any inlec- 
tioiw eompiaiiit to send her clothes, or, if neeessary, to have them 
fetched from her house, and one of the family who is aUe to assist 
in the washing should be sent with them. 

The note to specify date, name, rradence, and disorder, and 
whether any of the (amily can assist. 

The matron herself must be always present at the opening 
of the clothes to see them counted by the person bringing them, 
with the precautions prescribed to her. This is a trust iierer to 
be delegated to the persons employed to wash the clothes. The 
utmost expedition must be used m the washing, thoroughly drying, 
and returning any clothes belonging to the sick ; and if these and 
the family washing interfere, the sick to have the preference. 

A book to be kept in which must be entered the number and 
kind of pieces received^ and a receipt for that number given to the 
person bringing them, to be produced when they are s^it for. 

All infected clothes to be immediately put into chloride of 
lime. Each infected family^s clothes to be kept separate from 
ail others. A woman to be hired for washing the infected clothes 
at 2s. per day when needed. 

All persons getting their infected clothes washed here, to show 
that they are taking means to rid themselves of the disorder, by 
having advice from the dispensary, or some other medical esta- 
blishment or practitioner. 

The owner of the clothes to find soap. 
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Wash-houses. 

Each woman to pay Irf., for a length of time not exceeding sis ** 
hours, for the use of tubs, water, and having her clothes dried. 
Each woman to haie the choice of any tub vacant at the time of 
her coming ; if there is not then room, to be served in the order 
of application. The matron to decide whose clothes shall go into 
the boiler together, and to see that each washer puts in a proper 
propoi-tion of soap and soda; to direct who shall clean out the 
boiler on clothes being taken out, and to see that it is immediately 
filled again. Each person to put her small things into (he boiler 
enclosed in a bag. 

Great care must be taken that the boiler be not left without 
water, or it will burn. 

The matron to superintend the placing of each person's clothes 
on the df} ing horses, and see that they be kept separate ; na i 
horse to be drawn out without the matron being present. , r 

Wlien the boiler is not used in the Other cellar for the clothes 
of the sick, it might be used for general purposes, if necessary. 

Tile name and residence of each washer must he entered in 
a. book, and these washers must be divided into " regular " and 
"accidental." 

A woman who would be entitled to wash her own clothes in 
the cellar may employ another to wash them for her. Many of 
the clothes are h\\ of vermin, which boiling does not destroy; the 
clothes of the clean should therefore be boiled together, and those 
of the dirly together, in the second boiler when it is not wanted for 
infectious clothes. The woman must be very cautious, however, 
how she gives such reason, or she will give great oETeiice. 

These wash-houses are only intended for (he poor, and the pre- 
ference is to be given — 

Isl. To those who only occupy a cellar, or single room 

only, and therefore wants it most. 
'ind. To those with the largest families, occupying more 

rooms than one, but having the smallest means of 



rPaint "corporation" on the tubs, and any other implements 
I be marked with the corponitioD stamp. 
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pTOjpottd BeHu at Athion-widfr-LyiK. 



Extraei* from Mr. Codi.thaht's BfjMrt on Aihton-imder-Lym, I 
ttddrimt^l to Dr. LlON Pl.wfair, 

In connection witli a public park, I haro likewise to mfonu you 
that there am no public ballis jii the town, nor any natural or ani- 
'' ficial colleclion-t of water in the neighbourhood, in the remolcsl 
degree suitable for the hpalihful and refreshing ablution of the 
body. It is then^fore highly duairable that public baths should 
be erected on a scale commensurate with the wanls of the town and 
diairict, and timt the terms of admission should be so lotr as to 
promote among all cla.'nes of llie conimunily the general practice 
of bathmg. The bath house ought to contain at least 16 or 18 
warm slipper batlu, 2 Buxton -baths. 2 Matlock -baths, 2 shower- 
baths, 2 sulphur-bat 1b, and 2 large swimming-baths, besides the 
necoMary dressing rooms and all other appliances. No charge 
ought to be made for a bath beyond what would he absolutely 
requisite to keep the bathsin order, and as the Waler-works Com- 
pany have generously proffered to supply such an establishment 
with water gralmlously, it b. quite possible that the charge for a 
warm bath may be as low as -Id. or 3rf., and for a cold one. Id. 
To obviate the expense of erecting public baths in the town, a 
number of the mill-owners recently took into consideration the 
propriety of constructing balhs in connection with each factory, and 
of appropriating the condensed water of the engine, to the use of 
the hatha ; but it was urged in opposition to that proposition, that 
the work-people would have a serious objection lo the plan, and 
that the baths would speedily hn treated with contempt if the 
scheme were carried into operation. For that reason the idea of 
constructing bath rooms adjoining the factories has been abandoned, 
and the erection of a complete establishment of public balhs for 
the town and district has been seriouHly entertained. As a pre- 
liminary step, the local llealtli of Towns Committee recently 
applied to Lord Stamford for a grant of land on which lo erect 
public baths, but up to the present lime no answer has been re- 
ceived from hLs Lordship. Meanwhile the annexed design has been 
received from Mr. Bake, architect ; and, wheti you have carefully 
examined the drawings. I have no hesitation in thinking that you 
will consider the arrangements excellent, and every way worthy of 
our adoption. The design is in the Italian style of architecture, 
and the work is intended to be executed with stone from quarries 
in the immediate neighbourhood, except the facings and mould- 
ings, which are proposed to be of Yorkshire stone. 



■ EsHmnted CqsL 30^ 

' TIi^ Ptilirc cost of eroding and filling up baths according to the 
phin and's]jeci(icat(on alluded lo^ would'be abmi! 4500^; biit it 
mi^iit to be slated that an establishment oFbaths slightly nio- ^ 
dined in form, and not materially diminished in size from the 
above, tnight he built and fitted iip for 3000/. But as the d'lfTeri 
ence be'twfeen erecting baths on a convenient and commodious platii 
and building Iheni' on a small aJid contracted princTple, would b^ I 
a pultry ^i4 injudicious saying to a rich comfounity fike this, if if j 
ex|iecie4 that llie aTino^tetl design wi)| be generally atfppted, pro- f 
vided Loiji Staiuford grants laiid sufficient jbi' a sili;. 

bBLE showing the Number of Siiiiuiles, Power-looms, and poracs* 
^•ower, ufiiialh'" in o'lierufion ut A.shl6u-Hnder-I.ync,'and nt ecve'ral 1 

_. Jea in ihe JmlnedlBte 'Vicinity ; distinguisning' also the 

PJve rage "Number of Hanils employe J, the arerage weekly Wages 'pni3, 
rod the average weekly Amoujit of Raw Cotton conBumed. i 




It wUJ ^e fpiind, (roni tlio slatemeijts in the above table, that tE» 1 
average weekly wages per head is alraut lUs. \\\d. ; and I ma^ I 
sdd tpal ijj? iollpwiiig nages per week can ilsuaily be realized by ' 
fiiclpry (iperallves w)ieii the mills ate running tiUl lirae, Van, , 
dra^seif 'X7^.. overlookers X^v., engineers 25-t.. spinroPs 'irix. .lKi», , 
ivaroliQUsv'^V^i 15*., tw islere- iij Mii., >vu»ver3 10.r,, -card- room ha.Dds> \ 
%:, "i^idtfs l?f. G(i., warpers Ss. (kl., retdeis 8ff, did., big piecen j 
8*. fyl.y "ajiii little piecci-s -U. go!. f 

\i will iij.su be seen by 'I'? aiiove table ibat when the factorial- 
:ii-e fiillv timplyjed ijiere \>^ a weekly sum of 5/7^.. or, reckoning' 
00 weetts li? the year, ihi; aiiuual arnonnt of 2S8.750/. paid to tll^ 1 
CoHou oi>er?^.lfyes of Ashton-iiiider-t.yne, irrespective of the n-aj;«fc I 
paid to tailors, slioeniakerf, bricjvlayeis, joiners, iind ail otlUh.j 
^and^cra^mcn and (Jay-laboui-ers. I'liii is itiiqneslioiiahly t ] 
large snjii of nionejv and if a I«bie could b: made om cxlubiting. j 
fiilly anJ accuralaly iho various objects npwn which it is aoiiual^; 
i-^'peudeij. anil iJie relative cost which each object bearsloanolhot' J 
il ".iiJd bo a valuable docnment iii your hauJa or any other gcnkJ 

ilfiiieii coiniii'^i.loned to iiKjuire iaitJ ihe sjinalory condition or\be ] 
abuuring cla>>ses. Such a Cible, however, I am ufraid cannot 6i\ 
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Expaiditttrt of Operative*. 



. can n-asonably be «xpecled. ImprMsedwith ihat opinion f li 
with ibe assistanci- of a coininitTe« of intcUigenl cotton operatitH. 
j.B.Oadikwi. druwD Up tbe fullowiog table, which will in some degree enable 
you to form an idea of the way in which tbe workiug-c lasses of | 
ihif lown speud their wages, although its details are not girea 1 
and its slatemeols only un approximation lo accuracy : — 

Table ihowing the Average Annual Amounts expeitileil by tl>e Cotton 
operativea of Aihlon-under-Lyne, in Food, Clothing, Fuel, Hoiae 
Rent, and «undry small items of domeatic cuusumplian ; also tbe flumi 
paid annually by the same peraoas fur Education, Ale and Spirit!, 
Medicine and Medical advice ; together also with a Btatemeut of the 
uggre^ale nnoual amuunt deposited in the Savings' Bank- 




In conclusion, I beg to submit a proximaie estimate of tlie 
expense of introducing iulo Ashtou-under-Lyne sanatory woasui«« 
of prevention ; and per contra a calculation of the pecuniary and 
other saving that may be expected to arise to the town hy the 
introduction of improvements of the kind. I am the more desirous 
of bringing under your notice an account of this description from 
firmly believing in the accuracy of the old adage, that " pre- 
vention is better than cure;" and also from knowing that Ashton- 
under-Lyne possesses within itself all the elements of cleanliness 
and longevity, and that it only requires the exercise of its own 
available resources to make it everything that can reasonably he 
expected from a town population. Before submitting tbe estimate, 
however, allow me to notice the dala upon which it is founded, 
as a clear understanding on that head may induce you lo attach 
more weight to my postulates, and greater value ;o my conclu- 
sions, than you might otherwise be indined to do. It is necessary 
to premise, however, that although I have included in the estimate 
the expense of sewering and paving the streets of the town that 
are at present inefficiently sewered and paved, yet it must b# 
remembered that all owners of property in tbe town have coi 
nanted witli Lord Stamford iu their building leases, "to se 
pave, keep clean, and in good condition," all the streets 
extensive with their premises; and hence if the streets are „,,. 
sufficiently sewered and paved, the evil is chiefly attributable to 
the leniency or mistaken views of Lord Stamford's surveyors, and 
would eaaily be remedied by a properly qualified public officer 
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ileciding that additional paving and draining were necessary. aJ-wihhI 
Having noticed the cii'cumstanc?, I now beg to advert to the — ' 
account itself, whicli, I need scarcely Inform you, is only sub- '' ^' s^-i^ 
milted as an approximation to probable resulis, and by no means ."TV 
intended to exlitbit an accurate statement of future occurrences ^H^| 
Indeed the nature of ihe account, as you must be aware, prer ^^^| 
eludes tbe possibility of arriving at anything like denionatratioiit ^^^H 
and more particularly so, that inquiry has not yet established ^^^H 
how far sickness and mortality are removable by sanatory means; ^^^H 
and of course until that question has been set at rest, any calcu- ^^^H 
lationa based on an assumed removable amount must, to a certain ^^^H 
extent, be susceptible of correction. But to proceed — ^^^H 

The Jirst item on the debit side of the proximate account ^^^H 
assumes, as you will observe, that there are /OO houses in the ^^^^ 
town unsupplied with water, and that Vis. &d. is about the average I 

expense of bringing water into a cottage. My authority for 
making these statements is Mr. Henry Hibbert, ihe Secretary to J 

the As hton- under- Lyne Waterworks Company. ^^^J 

The second item of the proximate estimate, you will also ob- '^^^H 
serve, assumes that there are about 3000 bouses in the towD^^^H 
without a main sewer, and that an expenditure of 1^. 6j. S^i^. per^^^^H 
house would be required to put the whole town in an efficient ^^^| 
state of main-drainage. These statements have been made after '^^^H 
measuring the unsewered streets, and counting the houses built in ^^^| 
them, by means of a map of the town, on which the existing ^^^| 
main-sewers are accurately delineated. According to that ^^^H 
system of measurement it appeared ihat there were about ^^^H 
13,320 lineal yards of streets unsupplied with maln-eewers, and ^^^| 
as I have previously stated that 6.f. 6(f. per lineal yard is ^^^| 
the general expense of maln-sewers in the town, it follows thid ^^^H 
I2320>c6i-^3000=26 iUL or 1/. 6.f. %\d. ^^1 

The third item assumes that there are 3132 bouses in the ^^^H 
town without proper ho use<d rains, and that an expenditure 0^'^^^^^ 
capital equal to 15;, per house would be requisite to supply tbe^ ^^^H 
deficiency. These statomeMs arc founded on an estimate by Mh, i^^^f 
John Wild, who for many years was the principal pavior and ^^^H 
culvert sinker of the town, but who has recently retired from tha ^^^| 
business. Mr. Wild calculates tbat two-tJ]Irds of the houses of ^^^H 
die town are without proper drains, and that on the average each ^^^H 
hou<se would require a drain 5 yards long and 18 inclies di-^^^^H 
ameter, the expense of which for doing a large number would be ^^^H 
ai^er the rate of 3^ . per lineal yard. ^^^| 

The_/bKrtA item is for paving, and its two assumptions are also ^ 

founded on an estimate by Mr. John Wild, who, from personal I 

knowledge, calculates that there are about 900 houses in the town J 

in want of paved streets, and that It would require an inmiediate ^^^H 
outlay of nut less than '2.1. \Qs. per house to remedy the defect. ^^^H 

Thujifth aji^. most important iteiu on the debtor side ortb0^^^H 
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tukanador- praximate oBlimaio U tliat for Ihe ercclton of cheap water-clOB^^ 



rhich 



1 ihtf leiwmenU of the working- classes, with Uie view of getlinj! 
'■ "■ £1^'""'*' rid of tho ilelelerious iimwasaneg I have previously iDentionud, anil 

^^ of renderhig iho collages of the poor aa unobjeciionabltj Jn that 

^^L reapuut OM ihe mansions of the rich. The ^oiiaral adoplion 

^^M of apparatus of tho naltire of a watur-^^loset would be an immense 

^^M stride to general cleanhness, nnd would unquesi ion ably diminish 

^^M liy three-fourths the pernicious exhalations that emanate from all 

^^M the ooiifIs, alleys, and back yards of the town. It would also 

^^M aUilish the obnoxious employment of night-soil collecting, which 

^^1 h not only injurious to the health of the persons ^aged in 

^^1 trade, but k likewi^ detrimental to the community at \i 

^^M In order to elfect tiiis desirable objeot at a surmountabla 

^^1 I have eolleeled the opinions of the moat intelligent and 

^^M ricnced architects and builders wilhin (ha range of my 

^^M rjiiaintanoe, and the following is a statement of what I consider 

^H to be the least expense at which seemly and efficient apparatus of 

^^M the nature referred to can be erected in Ash ton- under -Lyna :— ^ 

^^M Calculations of the e^vpeiise of erecting a cheap WateT-ch»et. S 

^1 £. «. d. 1 

^^H To one slroiig circular fire-clay watBr-closet basitli S 

^^H 18 incHes deep, 18 inches wide at top, 4^ inches fl 

^^H^ wifle a( bottom, and glazed and smoothed inude ■ 
^^^^^^^ with a proper filling; socket-joint. ... .0261 

^^^^^^ To one strong fire-day S Boil-pipe, 2 feet long, 4^ V 

^^^^^^^^E inches dianietcr, with proper fitting socket-Joint, V 

^^^^^^^^B and glazed and smoolhed inside like the above . 1 S 

^^^^^^^^E ^o fbitr yards of lire-clay water-piping, 4} iiiclies S 

^^^^^^^^P diameter, glazed and smoothed inside like the fl 

^^^^^^^^P above, with proper fitting socket-Joints, at the rale fl 

^^^^^^^H la. per yard 040 fl 

^^^^^^^ft '-To five yards of half-inch patent lead service piping, I 

^^^^^^B at \a. 4(/. per yard 068fl 

^^^^^^^^ To one newly-invented economic waler-tsp (estinialed fl 

^^^^^P 6 9 

^^^^^^^ T" Mr. William Briscoe's estimale for erecting and ■ 

^^^T iitiing up ihe apparatns, including, among other ■ 

^^H lhinga,lhejoiningandluyin^ofthe pipes, repaying V 

^^^1 the street, covering and casing the closet in a V 

^^H handsome manner nilh inch board, and tinding all ■ 

^^H necessary cement, hinges, nails, &c. . . . 15 fl 

^H 1 la 2 fl 

^^^1 Five per cent, off for large numbers ... 1 9 d 

^B 1 13 & 9 

^H The above would be the expense of fitting up a closet on tfl 

^^^ gi'ound floorj but an additional charge of 12f. would be requi^^ 
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for fitting one up on the bulk-head In the chamber story in coii- 
seqiience of the extra length of fire-clay and lead servi'oe piping 
that would be required. It is worthy of observation, that the fire- 
clay pipes mentioned above are three-quarters of an inch in thick- 
ness, eitceedingly strong in texture, and by no means brittle like 
earthenware. Indeed, I could not be convinced of their great 
strength, nor of their adaptation to the purpose i-equired, until I 
had seen them manufactured, broke two or three of thenn with a 
hammer, ascertained that considerable quantities of them are used 
far gentlenmn's water-closets, and estiiblished that ill al! case^ 
they answer exceedingly well- In fact, the cohesion of the parts 
of well-buined fire-clay is wonderful ; and in that respect it ap- 
proaches oast iron in a much closer degree than could possibly 
be supposed in an argillaceous substance. ! have, therefore, no 
hesitation whatever in recommending fire-clay pipes to your no- 
tice ! and, as they are bent into any shape with the greatest easp 
when in the doughy state, no additional charge is made for 
mariufaGturing them to suit particular curves and angles. 

The Mxth and last item on the debtor side of the estimate is thaf 
for fixing ventilators in the upper portions of existing roomSj 
whereby a current of fresh air would be created with ihe external 
atmosphere through the medium of the chimney flue. If this 
simple plan were invariably adopted, I have no hesitation iq 
saying that Ihe excessively unwholesome smells in many of thp 
sleeping apartments of the labouring classes would be essenliallir 
lessened; that sickness of a typhoid description would be grealljf 
diminished, and that vigour of body and mind would be materially 
promoted. I verily believe that there is scarcely any externa) 
circumstance more destructive of robust health than imperfect 
ventilation; and yet its etfecis are so insidious that thousands of 
excellent constitutions are completely mined by it loncf befor^ 
thi; unhappy patients are sensible of the danger. It is, therefore, 
of the ulmosi importance that ventilation should receive mature 
consideration, and that il should be carefully provided for in any 
measure that may be brought forward for the promotion of pul)i 
he health. So long, however, as the smoke of our factory chiip« 
neys remains unconsumed, and large qiiantilles of soot and small 
coal enter our dwelling-houses whenever the doors or windows are 
opened, I am afraid that ventilation can only be partially effective 
in Aahtou-under-Lyne. 

Th» following plan, ivliich I now respectfully submit for your 
consideration, would, in my opinion, materially diminish the evil ; 
and Ihe cheapness and simplicity of the method are importaqt 
recommendations. The plan wholly consists in making an opening 
into the flue at the top of tlie chimney breast, and fixing therein a 
bill-mouihed iron tube, 12 inches diameter at the lower orifice, 
which, after communicating with the chimney flue, extends in a 
VBnicttl i^ r Bc l iB n far nbout 15 inches, and then terminates in a 
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■ contruieil aperture of about 3 uiches ditunettv. 
vctiliUtor U soiDrliinca iitcd iu publu:-tuM.WA lor cleariov i 

''Of tobocco^moke ; but It U obWoua that, if llie plan is lopui ' 
fifftMitual in Ataoe that, it must also be efficaewus in disengafjing 
impure air from imperfectly venliUled sleeping apartraenta, Th* 
enlire cost of the tube and fixing would niH e.vceed -li. ; und, ai 
thive Teiiulalors, on the actrage, would be sudicienl for t>acii 
bouM, ihc entpense of ventilating the whole town on that principle 
would not t-xcued the auni slated in the proximaie estimate. Per- 
hup« the raciHt effectual method, bowevrr, of ventilating dwellinu- 
iiou^es would be by constructing a separate ventilation Que ut the 
time of erecting tll« house; but as that regulation could only 
apply to future buildings, it is scarcely worth while alluding to it 
in regard to existing tenements. 

Having itiui sboilly noticed the data upon which the comclu- 
Hiuns on the debit side of tlic estimate are founded, permit me la 
draw your ailention lo the credit side of the account, whilst! 
point out lo you as briefly as I can the principle upon wbich I cal- 
culate that there would be a jwcuiiiury saving to the town, if sana- 
tory meaauruft were introduced. 

Ist. In the fir£t place, then, the positive number of deaths an- 
nually in the town is 699, or 3'2 per cent, per aunum of iLe 
fupiUBliun ; whilst in 1636-9 the mean annual rate of mortality of 
England and Wales was only 2'1, or about two-thirds that of 
Ashluii-under-Lyne. I therefore calculate that the introduction 
of winalory measures would reduce the average mortality of ttw 
town lo that of England and Wales, and would cousequently re- 
duce the positive annual number of deaths from 699 to 466, 
tlicr<;hy saving the lives of 233 persons annually, and the pecu- 
niary expense attending llieir interment. Through the industry 
of Edwin Chadwick, Esq., tlie talented Secretary to the Poor Law 
Commissioners, it has been ascertained that the average cost of 
funerals of persons of every rank above paupers in Great Sriiaiu 
is 14?. 19*. 'id,, and that the average expense of funerals among 
the working classes is 5/. Assuming, then, that the whole of tb« 
233 lives annually saved by sanatory means would be of th* 
labouring class, and that the average cost of interment would nol, 
exceed 3/., it follows that 233 x 5 = 11G5, the sum stated lu 
the estimate. 

2n(l. In estimating the amount of the pecuniary saving |i 
»nuy reasonably be expected to arise lo the itiivn by the iatpof* 
tiou of sanatory measures, the saving in the expense of I in 4, 
the popuhuion ought not to be omiited, as you are aware 4 
obsertuiion has fully established that births increase and dimia 
in proportion as mortality increases and diminishes; and il 
diminution of the rate of mortalily in any given town, countyj 
liulion, is quickly succeeded by a reduction in the numbeq 
births, and vice vena. This law of population juetI6e3 me in ( 
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culatinv, as I have done, that the number of births in Ashton- 
iinder-Lyne would be reduced, bj- sanatory means, from the present 
apinual number of 825, or I in 27 of the population, to 516, or ''" 
1 in 44, as in the ooimty of Hereford ; and estimating the average 
expense of each birth ai only 25j!., it follows that 825 - 516 x IJ 
= 386i, or 386/, 5*., as stated In the account. 

3rd, In computing the saving from reduced sickness, I have 
proceeded on the principle that disease will diminish in the same 
ratio as mortality, namely, one-third; and in determining the 
amount of ilhiess in the town, I have taken the sickness returned 
by the Boards of Health as the basis of calculation. The retuma 
alluded to show that nearly one-fourth of the entire population 
are sabscribers to these associations; that for every 100 members 
there are annually 118 distinct cases of illness; and that the ave- 
rage duration of illness is four days. Taking these statements a 
criteria by which to estimate the aggregate number of cases of \ 
sickness in the town, it will be seen that there are annually 26,780 i 
of four days' duration ; and reckoning on the average is. per c 
for lost labour, 2*. Gi per ease for medicine and medical atten- l 
dance, and 892S as the positive number of eases diminished hf I 
sanatory means, the sum under this head in the proximate e:4tw I 
mate will be found in this manner, viz., 8928 x 6J-»-20s 
S'JOl ii.or2901/. l-2<. 

4th. The rfflfa for calculating the saving in respect of widowhood 
and orphaj)age have been obtained from Mr. Enoch Turner, iho 
assistant -overseer of the town and pariah. According to that gen- 
tleman's returns, there are onlhe^verage 1 18 cases of widowhood 
and orphanage dependent upon the poor-rates; and if we esti- 
mate the expense of each case at 10/. per annum, and that sanatory 
measures would diminish the number by one-half, it follows that 
the saving is [1 18 - 59 x 10 = 590] 590^. 

5th. In noticing the last item of the estimate, I have to observe 
thai the saving to the town in respect of hfe assurance is calcu- 
lated on tbe principle that the average duration of Hfe will be 
extended from 1 7 to 23 years, and that consequently the mean 
expectation of life will be as great, c^eris paribus, at the age of 23, 
uiider imprmed regulations, as at 1 7 under existing circumstances ; 
thereby diminishing theriskof death, and (according to the tables 
of the Scottish Widows' Fund Life Assurance Society) saving 
annually 5*. 7d. per cent, premium on all policies for the whole 
period of life. Of course, such a reduction in the rate of assurance 
can only be expected to occur when the extension of life alluded 
to has become general, and been satisfactorily established. I 
find by personal inquiry at the principal life-assurance offices iu 
Ashloti-under-Lyne, that the aggregate amount of suros assured 
by life poticiea in the town exceeds 1 10,000/., and talung 54. 7d. 
per cent, an the average annual Saving in premium, it results ihat 
llie saving annually would be 307/- \s. Bd. 
'male referred to is as follows.— 
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•Mnl immedisle eipcnrlitura of Mpilal fenuired for IheU,, ,irt n n 

impruteintnt of Ihe town _Ji-,4IJ u 

Tulal iniireaavd trntol re<juircd foi tlie impravement uf| , -ga _ . 

ImieediatA eipeadrlura foi each hauie i&wsittnf kUi b ^ ^ 

llie B|ipUBn«a ./ "'' 

Tutal iui.-c^>eiicl tent fur eticU house ia wont uf all Ihei g g . 

IiTlnHiiiie »jiend<ture pEr head on fhe populalioa . 19 9 

Weekly icnli per head on the populalian .... U OJ j^^ 

BttnidtiB the iniproreraents mentioned in the preceding table, there 
is aleo lo be taken into consideration the expense of ere<<ting piiblic 
baths end making anew road round the moss, Several iiiduvnlial 
gentlemen of the town think that the expense of these object* 
ought to be defrayed by a rate, and if sucli should ptove to be tlw 
general opinion, the following will heaetateoienC of the account t~— 
£. s. d. 
To ereoling and littiug up public baths, accord- 
ing to u deaigii 4500 

To making s. new road round Aaliton-under- 
Lyne Mosi, according to plan and specifica- 
tion previously given > 912 o 

5412 



and Saviiiff. 

£. s. . 
By rate of 2s. 6d. in tlie pound on 44,817/., 
being ihe net rateable uiiiual vftlue ef tUe 
properly of the towu 5519 13 



Leavtttg fiir the expense of collection, &c., a 
baltmce of f 107 13 



PftdliMAtS EatiMATE of the Pecuniary and Other Sating ihnt may be 
expected to accrue tg Ashton-under-Ljne from Sanatory Improve- 
ments. 
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total aonual iftsing in Ihe town, which may he conddetedl. ,,„ ,,, o 

B **t^,ffIo the h,lalia«€Med rental po- cBrt™ . . JS.WS 18 8 

TdIsI Wtfcblf nwmg of inonef to the town . . . . t 101 If B 

ToUl annual saving of money to each haiise in tfaelDwa . 13 9 

Votalwceklyiavingormuaej to each bouse ia the town . 5i 

Total taiiu); of incmer iiet bead per anniun to each indi-t ~ , «, 

<ldnal of tbe populalion J " ■> Oi 

Tolal laiing per ««ek in monej to eiety indiiidual in Ibei 
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But if instead of paying olf the whole of this sum in one year) 
It was repai(>, with iiilere:*t at ihe rate office per cent, perannum, 
in '60 ye&H, en atmual rate of 1 Id. in the pound weuld only be 
required, nliicli would b* sufficient to raise the nec««sary Eum, 
(IE., 330/. 6i. 6rf. 

In closing tliis letter, allow me to remark, that in all the state- 
ments I have made I liave endeavoured to be critically correct, and 
in ecery iiHtance 1 have been at great pains in verifying my asser- 
tion!. It ia not itnpoa^lble, however, but ihat errors may exist, 
»(\tr all the caie I have takm to avoid them ; but I feel conBdent 
that their number. If any. tnimt. \k exceedingly small, and that 
ihelr deviaiioRs from accuracy must be of trifiing imjKirtance. 

I'm^ling Ihat this comiuuitiiniioti will, in aume drgrein, promote 
the object ofyoUf inquiry, atKl thai Ashtoii-under-Lyne will not be 
overlooked at forgotten ttheu sanatory measures of imptovenleot 
4 districts by th« Legislaturtii' 
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SepUe* to tfie Queries utued by Htr Majetty's Commissioners for 

inquiring into the present State of Large Towm, ^-c. With 

arlditio'iai Ob^TVotioiis in Aiuvxr to Ike further Inguiriei of 

Jaubs Ranald Martik, Esq., one of the taid Commiss' 

Jig T. Hawkslby, C.E., M.I.C.E. 

I. The lowtiof Nottingham is in latilude 52° 57' North, lonJ 

lude l" 8' West. It is for ihe most part placed at a consideraeT 

elevation above the country surrounding it on ihe southern, eastern. 

and western sides, lla site is on ihe declivity of the southern ter- 

minalion of a long range of hills of considerable elevation, and its 

aspect is consequently very decidedly southerly. The valley of 

the Trent, about one mile in width, lies at its foot. 

The following pen-sketch (p- 2,), which is intended to exhibit an 
approximate vertical section of ibe Borough of Nottingham, will 
probably convey a more correct idea of the position of the town 
with respect lo the adjacent country, and of the relative levels of 
the upper and lower districts into which it is naturally <livided by an 
extensive geological disruption, than could possibly be obtained 
from any written description, however minute. 

■2. Three-fourths of the town is based immediately on the new 
red sandstone rock, which is e.iceedingly dry and absorbent. 
This portion is elevated from 50 to 200 feet above the adjacent 
valley of the Trent, and comprises the best and most respectably 
inhabited part of the town, together with numerous densely-popu- 
lated places of very inferior description, inhabited by the working 
elastics. I'he remaining portion stands on an alluvial deposit ol' 
gravel, sand, " silt," and de^^nyed vegetable matter, and is prin- 
dpally situated in the valley of the Trent, or in the valleya of 
streams communicating with that river. The soil of this portion 
is damp, and the situation moist and unhealthy. The substrat^uu 
w invariably sandstone, ^^^ 
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The natural iicilitics for drainage are exceedingly good, aa 
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tbe town ttsniK wHh trifling cxcFp4imu, apon indhinl \^ 
rbiRg 196 te^i in litil* bkwt thao one milB. The waters are r» 
cnrnl and carrinl oS faj Uw nrer Leea oa Ibe Miutli. And iu tri- 
bwUrj tbe rinr Brck oa ibe east. Tbne drauis. ailin^ umbaj. 
dMcbvge ibgn w dt e * iota th« rirer Trent, about ibree-fourtlB af 
s mtie south of the town. 

Then are lUi insomoonlable inpedimMits to «ffieieat swiaa 
dniaage bj^ wwen, even in the lowest parts of the town. Ihe 
druui^ of ceVan and rub-ttorita it, bowerrr, in some few «i(iar 
tioB» impracticabU, nipeciall t during tbe not inlrequenl oecurreBce 
of floods from the Trent, whicb " lail-up " the ^eners in such stln- 

3. Xo part of the town is nom liable (o be flooded by the 
rising of tbe river Trent ; but some of tbe lower portioos su&r 
from accumulations of water during Ikearjr rain^, in coDS€<{uenn 
of tbe inadequacy of the sewerage to the conduct of the waters 
of rain-storms ; Poplar-place, Narrow-marsb, and the Aleadow- 
])lats, or some portions of them, are thus affected. 

4. There are no obstnictions lo tbe natural drainage incapable 
of remedy by deepening tbe outfalls of the rivers, by enlarging and 
otherwise improdAg the sewers, and by forming b^ler communi- 
catioQs with ihe streams than at present exist, wtcept, jierhaps, 
(be one obstruclioo occasioned by arching in on a very contracted 
scale, and subsequently building over, the river Beck. This im- 
portant obstruction is the residt of a long-continued neglect of (he 
authorities Tortnerly charged witli the maintenance of the drainage, 
and is of a kind which coulu aoi have occurred under public ma- 
nagement of the most moderate etSciency. A portion of the 
adjacent country is now drained chiefly by absorption, but, in the 
event of an e.itension of the town, would obviously discharge a 
greatly increased proportion of its waters into the natural valley 
of the river Beck. Tlie diameter of the river Beck sewer is only 
from four feet to four feet and a-half, while the surface of the district 
likely to be ultimately affected is bttle less than three square miles. 

5. There is no public survey whatever, nor do auy regula- 
tions exist with respect to iiew buildings. 

6. In the principal portion of the town the natural inclination of 
the streets is very con^iderahle, there is therefore no stagnant 
moisture in them. Many of the courts and alleys adjoining these 
streets are however indifferently drained, some indeed not at all ; 
these are therefore liable " lo the retention of stagnant moistnre." 
The very ample supply of water afforded by the two incorporated 
Water Companies occasions the moisture to be frequently changed, 
and therefore prevents many of the ill consequences which would 
arise from the putreraclion of the organic matters contained thereia 
Many of the streets in Ihe inlerior parts of the town are neither 
paved i nor drained in constquence of (he indisposition of the 
Boardsof Highways to accept these streets as public roads, not- 
Witlistatiding the inhabitants are assessed and compelled to e 
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tribute Id the repair of ihe highways in the same proportion as 
persons residing in Gtdopled streets. 

Accumulations of fillh and moisture, atlended with the worst 
and most fatal consequences, have repeatetlly occurred in several 
of the courts of this town. Cabbage-court in Cbarlolte- street, (an 
elm'ated portion of the to*n.) and Morley's Yard on Leen Side* 
(a low part of the town,) may be particularly instanced amongst 
many other places of only somewhat inferior notoriety. In these 
the most malignant and fatal diseases are generated and matured, 
and hence they spread themselves to the danger and detriment of 
the whole community. 

There are very few stagnant pools in the neighbourhood of 
Notlinghami In the cavities created by the formation of sireeta 
in the ground called the West Croft, enclosed by the Corporation 
in the year 1839, water occasionally accumulates under circum- 
stances the most favourable for the generation of malaria, and 
produces at times an effluvium exceedingly ofl'ensire. These 
cavities are only 300 or 300 yards from a populous part of Ihe town. 

7. Sewers have been formed to a very considerable extent ; they ■ 
are however, in general, very defective and unsystematic, A gTBOl | 
number are indeed so shallow as to be incapable of effecting mom I 
than surface drainage, and but few are laid sufGcienlly deep td 1 
eH'ect the thorough drainage of basement stories. The sewers i 
the natural valleys have been constructed without reference I 
future wants, and »re not sufficiently capacious to effect tb8 
drainage of the town when it shall be hercaller extended ; tfau 
sewer formed on the course of the River Beck is even now inca- 
pable of conveying the waters of heary rains, and has therefore 
occasioned the houses ut its vicinity to sutlerfrom inundation whea 
these have occurred. Very many streets have as yet no publis i 
sewers or other suffleient means of under-ground drainage. ¥af j 
instance, lh9 whole or considerable portions of each of the follow* | 
ing «lreets :— 

Lamb -lane. 
Sherwood- lane. 

I Rumfonl -street and four or five adjacent streets. 
Twenty or thirty streets in the .M eadow- plats. 
Eight or ten streets near Pierre pont-street. 
Buk-^lane. 
ClIntDU-strefit and sereral adjacent streets. 
Chesterfield-street and live or six streets adjacent. 
NeWGRstle-Etreet. 
Clure-sireet. 

Parts of Narrow Marsh, &c. &c. 
and iiumvrous blocks nf buildings containing lOOO to -tOOO inhtt' J 
bitaUls^ all rutod to the maintenance and repair of tlie higiiit 
of the town. In general, where there nrc Mwera, there are « 
branch drains (iom the houses abutting on the streets! 
^ihe courts are howsrer still drained iui 
Hn open channels. 
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MM» (<tf vfaUi tbm »n abinl 800O 
r IW. pR uma rem) «e Mt innded with 
Ommemmtj lothraeor tar hpM UJ. «ru 
Btv IB RtT R>BB^ lailcr tfaa nen fiitworahb 
; Crc^anAfjr uwte m bm mac* tbaa oob to 
ia icoie inUMi b» toft or 10 huMMi. TfaeneenanH i 
ant mcidy fhwd ia riilwtof two, ihw*. fcr. tm, or«K,wkha» ' 
£rt-pit lo lb» irbalr. tb* doora daw to tmA <Atr. tbe pititiw 
walk 44 ipcbn ifaitk, fre ou l ly man or leae epea benealli tk 
Willi. iiiwiiMiiiljffmliiiliiiMifi ilwilliigirnmirMliwlmli rimilii iliii 
•ad cWp, sad Dcarlj ahrajni sxpoaed lo the diral gane of the B- 
h^f^ffft* of tbe fiKets, coons, and places 'm atu^ tbejr aie atv 
alfd. Tbtao nuI-arranmDeaU imbiutc motf en»«ly agaiast Chk 
eomfaft, decency, loofality, aid faeakh of the luonriDg popolatiaa 
of the Iowa. 

In tbe brtUr oattA of the loan lher« are many aater-doscli 
MppUrd by li>c Water Compaiiies, for the exceedingly nioderats 
annuai charge of \Q*. each. 'Riese, for the most part, dow d»> 
charge into the public Eewera, though in opposidoa to an ao6- 
quatMl TFgulalion of the Highway Board to tbeconiraij. Many 
of tlie superior lioufios hare privies in their back-yards, situated 
under iromediule view from the dtveUlDg-rooius of the ocm- 
paitis of ihe houses to which thej- are appended, and Ti^ry fre- 
cpiently within the observation of the occupants of the adjoining 
houses also. This defect arises from the enoeedingly crowded 
slate of the town, and is obviously productive of numerotis eril 
consequences, amongst the least of which may be nientioned the 
injury to the animal functions from retention, while waiting an 
unobserved opportunity to obey the calls of nature. It is perfectly 
vrell known that, in Notringham, females suffer much in conse- 
quence of the indelicacy of the existing arrange nienta. A personal 
examination of the dwellings in all parts of the town will hotr- 
ever do more lo inTorra the Commissioners of tlie defective 
structural arrangements of its buildings, than the most elaborately 
written description.* 

There are no public necessaries except, 1 believe, one recently 
erected by the Corporation in llie Meat-market, Through this a 
stream of water is frequently passed. There is also one public 
urinal connected with the Town Hall, which, though ' 
public situation, is usually suffered to remain in the most filt! 
and neglected coBdition. 

9. The supply of water being good, the house drains are gei 
rally clean, and of coui'se are seldom choked by accumulations 
deposited matter. Offensive efBnvia are sometitnes emitted from 
Ibem when not properly and effectually trapped and substantially 
built. This defect is, however, entirely the fault of the owner or 
occupier, as no local authority has any control over those portions 
ul' ihe drains which lie beyond the boundary ol'the public street. 

JO, Where the ground is inclined iJie sewage is rarely obstructed^ 
* l'hi»e«mvuiA\oatM i.Va«becn mude. 9 
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lul nhere the ^roimil is level, accumulations, consisting pritici- n 
pally of sand from the aoil of the town, mixed wii h Hitimal and t. ii 
vegetable matters, occasionally occur. About 1 '2 of the inlet shoots 
arc efTectually trapped; the others, which are very numerous, 
frequently emit most noisome stenches. No means are employed 
to prevent accumulations. When stoppages happen, the sewer or 
pit (as the case may be) is opened under the direction of tlie 
officer of the Board of Highways ; the obstructing matter is ihea 
raised to the surface of the street, and is afterwards carted away. 

11. With respect to the original construction and subsequent. 
maintenance and repair of the sewers and drains no local i-egula* 
Lions of a systematic character are in force. I 

12. In those streets in which sewers have been constructed, the I 
liquid refuse is, for the most part, carried off by them; but in un- 
drained and unpaved streets the liquid refuse pailly soaks into 
the soil, partly evaporates, and is partly carried off by rain and the 
water supplied by trie public Companies into other streets nliers 
sewers exist, 

13. The section of the street sewers is generally circular. They i 
are mostly half a brick (4i inches) thick, the lower half laia | 
" dry," and the upper built with mortar. They are chiefly 2 feet 
and 2 feet G inches diameter, very few being larger, but some 
smaller. The cost (including excavation to a depth of6 feet, and 
radiating bricks) is about 5d. or 3^c/. per inch diameter. 

The rivers Leen and Beck are botli arched over, and are, in 
many cases, built upon. Tlie British and Foreign School, a con- 
siderable building in CanaUstreel, in which a numerous body of 
children receives education is actually built upon the arch of the 
Leen, the principal and the foulest sewer of the town. One sewer, 
(elliptical in section,) near 400 yards long, about 4i feet high 
and 3 feet wide, passes down Lister Gale and Carrington- street ; 
this is laid at considerable depth, and is the best constructed and 
most efficient sewer in the town. 

14. Tlie public sewers are cleansed, as already stated, by open- 
ing ihe ground from the surface of the street, breaking through 
the brickwork, and digging out the accumitlaied matters, hut tlie 
annual uxpeuditure consequent on this operation has not been as- 
certaineil. 

13, There is no regular service of scavengers. Only a few of 
the streets are swept, and those at very uncertain periods. The 
streets inhabited by the poorest classes are seldom or never 
cleansed at the public expense, aliliough it is beyonil doubt that 
a minute attention on the part of the public authorities to the 
healih and comfort of the labouring population would result in a 
large economy of the public expenses consequent on the existing 
amount of sickness and prematura mortality. 

If>. The refuse of the courts and alleys is reserved in the nccea- 1 
sary-pils till the accumulation is very considerable, (lie inliabitaiit*' j 
then sell it to " muck-majors," (as the dealers iu excreinenlitioufijf 
here deiioinmatcd.) for a feiv oliilliuga per load, a 
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dirfaU iIm tmtomU m ofatainad mmmpt. ibnawbcs. Tttm wl 
cutod aw*5 bjr Ike pinfauer duiiiig llw Bif^hl, ud boi Imur ibi 
•mn o'oladt of tka woming in u i mnar, and wo* in wintor. 
This ngobbaii u tnpoMd faj ■ bjr»ls« ^Ihs mrpavatiCMi. Tk 
oarU Innvemthf Ui lall a poRtoa vt dwir aHnt-duid coateMi k 
the public alfaUa, DotwiUHteadta^ a ragnlatiaa rusts to tbs aea- 
Irary. Tba paaalty attadiMl to tlw ofglaet <if 'ho n^latiod il 
bowrfrr imljr iaJwiad. and of eouraa lb* ngttianion Hsrlf U «mif 
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wentaHa far avrrv dnrtipluMi af mfuie. 
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'Ilie nircfaasKl kKiw i , _ 
munirr. aim u partly d«|Mi«H(^ upon I'wo nr ihrpe nharfH, eiiuatHl 
on tlw aide of the canal, biit mrmtUMlw) by (Imwly-painilalacl neigth 
bourhaoda, lo wlitrh lliev areof courvrt ■ nuiMinoe. In ll)« virliAv 
of DIM of ib»a wliarDi Twer* and oilier euula^ou§ disrases arena* 
oaadinitly pwvalent. 

19. A Court Lcet h annually licid under autliority of the Oar* 
poratioii OK lord of )he maitor. Tin* Court profe«8M lo take oag- 
niuitco of uiwl havr authority In parttctiliir ome^ of miisanoee, ana 
tu I*e aliln lo ini]>oK« tirn* upon CM-tam descriptions of wrpn^ 
do^m. It i». howi^or. ulmogt net^lne lo »ay ihui, in cotnoieD 
with other siiiuiar feudal Courts, this cither does not possess the 
pown-B i( claims to bo inveftlM a'ith, or is incapable of asf^rting 
any estensivc or generally useful aulhonty. Hmall fines ars 
exacted for certain elassua of nuisances and encroach men! s, whieh 
mny thfn remain undiiiiturbed, so far as the Court is eoncernvd, 
till thf! next annual perambulation, nfaen the fine is aguin ini- 
posotl. These fines are collected when the parties are wtllina 
to pay thi>rn, but arc rarely enforced when a disposition to deter- 
mined resi«tance is manifested. When the Ctmrt acts it is by 
ilia ntle of mir/ht, — it receives no eFidenee, hears no argutnents, 
nor carries in any of ils proceedings the most remote resemblance 
to a legally constituted and competent tribunal. In fact, it claims 
to be judge, jury, advocate, witness, and prosecutor. This is the 
only body which asserts to have any special loeal authority of a sana- 
tory nature. There is therefore no local authority vest ed wnih adf- 
ijiKite [lowers f and of course there is uo authority rfs/wnsi'We) for the 
uijforcemeiil of cleansing or oilier sanatory regulationsin this town. 

y(). With few exceptions the houses of Notlingham and its 
vicinity are laid out cither in narrow streets, or more commonly 
lire built in confined roui-bi and alleys, the entrance to which k 
iisimlly through a tunnel from 30 to 36 inches wide, about 8 fiiet 
higli, and from 25 to 80 feet long, so that purification by (Iw 
direct HCtioM of the air and soliir light is in the great majority of 
ihefiB cascB perfectly ini practicable. Upwards ol 7000 houses yn 
erected hack to back and side to tide, and are of course by this in- 
jurious arrangement deprived of the means of adequate ventilatJM 

' * It privacy. Some idea of the extraordinary density ^ 
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MOned by tJiia arranB^nieiil may bo inferred from rhe fact, tjiat \n 
one quarler oi tli« lo.iii, ui' iiliicii an account wassome lime Hinee 
lakiiii by Mr- Burnaft, ibe clerk of lht> Nott)ns:bam Union, more 
than 42U0 people were ascertained lo dwell in a squaro of leu 
lltnn 2t^0 yarda on ibti iide. 

The courts are almottt iiiiitbrmly closrd at both mih, being 
enterad by the tnniial already spokeit of, and no arrangementK 
cxitt for clminsing or evnn viouing them. 

31. The cellar dwellings are not numerous, b«ins probably 
under 200; they are mostly situaied below ihe "back-to-back" 
houses, of which Ibey form tlio sub-story. They are hghttd from 
an area of perhaps four or five feet wido, are not drained^ aijd are 
only ventilated by the door, window, and chimney. The occupants 
are, MS might be aniicipnied, almost invariably erpialid and sickly, 

22. 'Iliere is no local Act to prevent any owner doing exactly 
aa he thinks proper with his own land, or widi any buildingi 
thereon, Evej-y proposition for a Oeueral Improvement Acl hai 
bilherto'been successfully wilhslood by small house-owners un4 
oilier intorestod parties. The lands surrounding the town bein^ 
subject to right of enmnion during a portion of the year, oppose an 
efiectiml barrier lo esteiwion or olhar improvement for ihit relief 
of fhe iiunierons uver-crowde<l districts above referred to. 

23. Tim Bohool-rooms are, with few OKceptions, bad as Pegar<ls 
site, ligbl, height, and ventilation. Warmth is in most cases 
aflbrded by open fire-places, and is not distributed with Hufficienl 
equality. Tlwrc arc " necessaries" to all the ecIiooIb I ha?a 
visited, but not such as nould be implied by the word " proper," 
used in iho query. I do nut bear in mind any public school widi 
a play-ground attached. I think only two privale soIiooIb hav« 
play-ffrounda annexed, and thescgrounds are of inconsiderable aise, 

St. Si ary's Girls' School (rocenlly erected) is. from waot of avail- 
able land, built in tll« corner of a crouded burial-ground, imme- 
diately frfinting another similar place of iiitermeiii, and nlongsid^ 
an alley, till rnwntly, if not now, in the occupation of l|ie loweat 
characlors. The British and Foreign Boys' eial Girls' School 
is, lor tile laine reason, built on a public sewer, anil the structure 
is at th« present time sinking in consequence. The Boys* tin.- 
tJonal School is in one of the most degraded and vicious neigh* 
bourhoodv, a neighbourhood in which morul precept is more thaa 
likely lo ba coutilerBCled by immoral example. To these important 
schools the public street is the only play-ground. The Free 
Grammar School, the Blue-cuat School, the Lancastrian School, 
and many other schools, though belter shunted, have no belter 
accoinmodntion. I belike tlie dmiiwge is generally good. 

■J-1. With re!»iH:ct to open spaces, Nottingham is vpry peculiarly 

cireumxtiuicMl. Tlie towu is nearly surraunded by lands morv or 

!e«« opeji during certain periods of the yenr, but only for the 

puruoae of exureising the Vgal right of common th«r<>on. The 

^Miblie, and csjiectally )Iie juvenile portion, does however trcspaw j 
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/•after th* «>r^pMt«fOiEtsbertobedMKi^ 
far tfa* parpMB of ncnkdoa mad eabenvK. 
MKtlnnm of DBfir a bAb feom tbe onuv of ifa 
iMnaaflMaf^deMitMiaK IM aeni. oOrd the Noiiiw- 
bna FanM. bd^ u iiiM'lil tmmam. tU aaa of «ft^ > 
dlMidbTdM MvpwatiM •• Wd of dw BBaoK. Tin- is ofn 
dniic te wWe ywr, awl m partly appbd aa a cncket-gnMi 
aa aa n d a iag powad far tba nSniy, and a nee-grouad. ari 
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B fattbcr U> Ifaa north, a beat two niles fnaa llie maiitf- 
(laer, aad t b artfaw at a dinaaca loo remote far gopyawitai Roe- 
atioo. ia aaotbfT pstiM of raeaneo. eootaiaaig SI acns, cdU 
Happeric; Plain, of aanlar InRue (o the Forat. Tbe panid 
fMllhatioB of tlu* eo wiw oa kao wwd in cooaeijueoee of the tk- 
jedMni raiwd by iha freemgi. 

There aia no public park*. pa6etts. or walks, appurtenant u« 
Mia i rtaiard al thfi f pi nr nfllM'tffnn If, however, tbe two mrai 
vaucntlf Mtoated coauBom, wfascb contaio togctber i^nrards of IW 
acre*, could be encloaed aad wU, and the praceeds be applied ■ 
the porehaa^ coatfrodMn, and matBirnance of writ laid out walli 
aad gardens in tbe inunedtale ficiiuty of tbe towa, ample spacii 
migbt be obtained, aod great sanatory adranlages would 1 1 iiifc 
therefrom. 

2b. There are no proper open baihii^-placn. The Trent is &»- 
l|urated during ibe hot weather, but neilaerrvrT decently nor Ten 
■afely. There have been about 50 cases of death by drovming ii 
the Trent during the last few years. There are no public batfaii 
unlessabath, tbe property of an individual, to which the subscrip- 
tion i« '2it*. per annum, and abalh constructed by a mill-owuer, lot 
each use of which a charge of 6d. h made, can be so denominated 
Yarious projectors have at different times brought forwanl scbemM 
for the construction of public baths on the banks of tbe Trent. Mt 
own obaerratioD convinces me ihat a habit of bathing ibr corpomi 
purification cannot be induced nor will be hkely lobe persevered In 
unless the baths be erected in the immediate vicinity of the dwelling 
of the classes by whom they are intended to be used, and the walcr 
be raised to the temperature necessary for personal enjoymeal. 

26- Thetownandsuhurbsare supplied with water for ilomesticoM 
from the works of two companies, established by Acts of Pai4ifr 
ment, and by two or three minor works, the property of private inli- 
viduals, constructed for the special supply of very elevated placet. 

Tlie oldest company is the Nottingham Old Water Compaoj, 
which commenced its operations about 150 years ago, hut ww 
not incorporated till 1826. This company now derives its wal« 
from springs about one mile and a half north of the town, 
jupplies from 12,000 to 16,000 of the population. 
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The largest company ia the Trent Water Company, incorpo- NqmibjI 
rated in the year i8"25. This Company obiains its water from a i 
reservoir and other works on the banks of the Trent, three-fourths 
of a mile south of the town, and supplies upwards of 36,000 of the 
popidatioQ of Nottingham and of the adjoining village of Sneinton. 

The minor works procure their water from wells sunk in the 
new red sandstone rock, and supply together probably 5000 in- 
habitants. 

The supply for the extinction of fires is wholly obtained from 
tile works of the Trent Company, and mostly so for the watering 
of streets. 

27. It is not known that any quantitative analyses of the 
waters supplied to the inhabitants of Nottingham are in existence. 

I believe all the waters are, in respect of quality, unexceptionable; 
They are almost invariably pellucid, and contain only usual pro- 
portions of sulphate and carbonate of lime, muriate of soda, &c. 
The water of the sandstone rock contains, in addition, carbonate 
of magnesia in notable quantity. The qualities of all the waters 
vary somewhat according to the period of the year and amount 
of rain, particularly those of the two incorporated companies. 

No complaints are made against any of the waters, except such 
as have their origin in the competition of the companies. Thes^ 
under whatever form they may be alleged, almost invariably 
resolve themselves into au application for reduction of rent. No 
evils are experienced by the public in respect of the supply or 
quality of the water in Nottingham. The companies are, how- 
ever, frequently much imposed upon, and are upon the whole very 
ill- remunerated for the capital invested. The Old Com|)nny has 
received no dividend for near 20 years. The Trent Water Com- 
pany paid no dividend for 6ve or six years; and althou^ this 
Company now dii-ides six per cent, on the nominal capital, it does 
not obtain more than five percent, on the actual investment. ITie 
Northern Water Works Company receires litGe or no remunera- 
tion for its outlay ; and the minor works, 1 am given to understand, 
scarcely recompense the owners for the trouble and attention 
bestowed upon them. 

28. The modes in use for supplying water to the town of Not- 
tingham are as follow : — 

1st. As to the Old Company. This Company possesses a 
reservoir about one mile and a-half north of the town, into which 
the water of certain springs flows, The springs are on the margin 
of the river Lcen, and on a fault at the verge of the new red 
sandstone rock. It Is not known how much of this water is pro- 
duced from the rock, and how much by (iltralion from the Leen, 
From this reservoir the water is conveyed by a very circuitous 
route ftbrough a pipe of about three miles in length, and 10 or 

II inctiea diameter, with a total fall of 28 fe<'[) to the soudi- 
westem entrance into tlie town. Theace the water is jiumped by 

Eiter-wheel into a reservoir, al an elevalioQ of about 110 feel, 
OL. I. * 
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rent, recaiving an allonHlice of :25 per oenl. for risk and trouble. T.B^^itT. 


33. See rapiy lo query No. '17. An impoverUliad population, ^m. 


such as that of the working classes of Nottingham, will 
complain of price, however Tow it maybe. 


always 




34. The old Company have no regular scale of charge 


. The 


Trent Water Company's scale, established in 1831, and llie rates | 


granted by Parliament in 1S25, are as under. 
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Rates altotced by Act of PuTliamenl. "^1 

" Where the rent of aucli dwelling-house, or part of a dwell in g-lioiu^ 
ahull ool exceed 20/, per aiinuro, at u rate per cenlum per amiuni not kk- 
ceediog 11. lOf. ; and where such reut shall be above 20/. and not ex- 
ceeding 40/. per uimum, at a rate per ceutiim per annum not exceeding 
11. ; and where Euch rent shall be above 40/. and not exceeding 60/. per 
annum, at a rate per centum per annum not exceeding 6/. lOj. ; and 
where Huch rent shall be above 60/. and not exceediilg 80/. per annum, st 
a rate per centum per annum not exceeding 6/- ; and vhere such rent 
shall be above SO/, and not exceeding 100/. per annum, at a rate per 
centum per annum nut exceeding 5/. lOi. ; and where auch rent aliatlbe 
ahflve 100/. per annum, at a ratvper centum per annum not exceudiog 
5/. ; and every rate shall be payable according tu the actual amount of 
rent, where the same can be ascertained, and where the same cannot be 
ascertained, according to auch rent as such inhabitant »hall he asscEsed 
for the house tux; Provided nevertheless, that the said Compaay of pro- 
prietors shall not be entitled to receive from any such iuhabitaiit mort 
than the sum of 10/. in any one year for such supply, nor shall such 
Company be obliged to furnish such supply to any inhabitattt for leaa than 
\2s. in one year, unless they shall think fit so to do; and in cttse of 
Echoole, manufacturers, dj^ers, printers, bleachers, brewers, inn~keepers, 
livery stable- keepers, alehouee-keepera, vintners, or other peraonB requir- 
ing a supply of water for other purposes than those for his or her own 
family's consumption, or persons requiring a aupply of water far both^ 
ponds, pools, or closets, or for washing carriages, or fur cows or horBes,or 
for the purposes of any trade or business whatsoever, euch supply shall be 
furnished by the said Company of proprietors in suclt cases at auch nle 
83 shall be settled by and between the committee of management of tlie 
said Company and such persons respectively." 

35. It is impossible lo state with accuracytlie quantity ofiraUi 
consumed by each class of tenants, as all take it ad libitum. ITm 
quantity deliv»?red by the Trent Water Company is after tbe averagt 
rate of 17 or 18 gallons per individual per tliem, or 80 > 
gallons per bouse, hut this is inclusive of trade conaumBi ' " 
pioURt of which cannot be satisfactorily ascertained. 
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36. The chaj^es for wafer cannot possibly be enhanced beyond (jotttartm. 
the rates aliowed by Act of Parliament, and practically can never _ „~"7\|^ 
attain that limit. But in respect to inferiority of quality or defici- B^q. 
ency of quantity, the Acts authorizing the establishment of water ■ 

companies do not profess to afford any redress. It has indeed H 

been suggested, that perhaps a mandamus from the Court of ^| 

Queffli's Bench might in the latter case issue, to compel a neglect- ^^^^| 
ful Company to afford a proper supply \ but I have never heard ^^^^^M 
of any application being made to that Court to interpose its ^^^^H 
authority for this purpose, nor do I think such a course would be ^^^^H 
complete or effectual : an appeal to Parliament by Bill to esta- ^^^^| 
blish an additional Company is the unsatisfactory and very ex- ^^^^^M 
pensive mode of procedure usually adopted. As it rarely happens ^^^^| 
that the defect from which a public inconvenience arises extends ^^^^^| 
to more than a small portion of the works or capabilities of the' ^^^^^H 
Company complained against, the remedy applied by Parliament ^^^^^| 
is always of necessity many limes more extensive than is actually ^^^^^| 
requisite. ^^^^^H 

Parliament authorizes the establishment of public Companies, _^^^^^^| 
requiring from them the faithful fulfilment of certain purposes im^^^^^H 
return for conferring the necessary powers, provisions, and llmi-' ^^^^H 
tations which are deemed to be useful and proper for the preserva-' ^^^^^^| 
tion of the interests both of the proprietors and of the public. But ^^^^^| 
here ihe concern of Parliament terminates ; no competent authority ^^^^^| 
IS appointed to compel the fuljilment of the purposes, or to protect ' *^^^^^| 
file Companies against the aggressions of the public; the conse-f ^^^^H 
quence is, that the Companies and the public are led to adjust ^^^^^| 
their conflicting interests as well as they can. The Companies on ^^^^^^H 
tlio one band usually seek to obtain all they can from the public, ' ,^^^^^| 
and on the other hand ihe public generally takes the first oppor-' ^^^^^| 
tunily afforded to set up rival establishments to crush what it de- ^^^^^^| 
nominates " an odious monopoly," and to institute an acrimonious ^^^^^H 
rivalry I'rom which its promoters futilely expect to derive a per- I^^^^^H 
manent advantage. That " competition must do good," is a maxim ' ^^^^^| 
of such universal acceptance, that Parliament now without much ^^^^^| 
hesitation concedes the necessary powers to the proposed rival, and ~ ^^^^^| 
again without imposing supervision. A second capital therefore ,^^^^M 
becomes invested — a warm contest for public patronage ensues, ^H 

which usually ends in one, or perhaps both the Companies being I 

reduced to the verge of ruin : at length a coalition takes place — I 

dividends must now be made upon at least a double investment, the J 

expenses of duplicate works and managements must be defrayed, ' ^^^^^H 
and the iinal result almotit invariably is this — titat the public pays ^^^^H 
more than at first, or at least eiptivalentlg fails lo obtain ihose re- ' ^^^^^M 
Ructions which a single Company might, and under prmier '"-'^^^^^l 
mtftvision would, have effected. But this is not all; both works *^^^^^| 
Bfc constructed with little regard to future wants; though in du- '^^^^^H 
^phWe, tfaay we tmte^j wpable of beiag nrtmded eroept "t^^^^B 
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great and diBproronionatecosl, and tbus ihe atrfpuand M^l 
hecomo filW wiili inJilfereiit and parallel mtrks lo Ihe {>reat 
conreniuiicf ami clislrurlioii of olliPr publii- accommodations 
least an «>qiial dfgrea of importance, And so great is tfie 
Certainly of capituliats wiili respect lo the security of invr«tinenU 
in public underlakin?s that it has become nerdl'ul an nn iiidure* 
tnent to autborim tlie »harcholden to divide upoii thi 
employed a mttcli higher rate of interest than trould be rftjw 
if greater securily we™ afforded. Moreover, all liiese cir* 
stances opomte m<Mt itijuriotisly in other ways. The vali 
shares in the undertaking lliictiiaies with the hope* and d'r 
ments of tho holdi^rs, jobbinit and gambliiia reaull, contideui 
weakened or destroyed ; whea shareii are high, iho public 
vehement in their expreaslons of diasatif> fact ion, and active ' 
endeavours to introduce an opponent ; when low, the holtteif 
(amongtt Khom are very commonly Jmnul the teidoio and the 
orphaH) are materially JDJured, and not unfrequeotlj ruined. And 
it may be further observed, that the apprehension of insecurity 
is found to operate most powerfully and most injuriously, during 
periods of commercial depression, when tiie maintenance of public 
confidence and private credit is of the last importance to llw 
general welfare. 

37. A permanent Board ought, In my judgment, lo he established 
for the purpote of Erecting and superin lending the operations of 
all public companies and other pviblic bodies, which derive their 
powers from local Ads and Royal Charters, This Board would 
not only hear and remedy grievances as they might arise, but woul^ 
by the introduction of belter construction and morfl experieneed 
management, provide as far as possible against their origin. Tb 
companies themselves would encounter less risk and fee! nOn 
secure under the protection of a permanent Board than they now fM 
in the hands of the public. In short, both parties would be mu^ 
benefited by the operation of a supervising and appellate aotbo* 
rity, and particularly so, it' the members were selected with ihi 
same attention to their competency for the discharge of their dntiei 
as is now bestowed in the clioice of Judges in the superior cotirtk 
They ought to be equally independent and to hold their appohi^ 
ments not at will but at the very least " quamdiii 'e betK ffesgertut!' 
The cost of the Establishment would be insigniGcani incompariioa 
with the vast sums tiow annually wasted in establishing aiid con- 
ducting the operations of public companies, while national hmfSu 
would accrue from its operations and under its influence quite inde- 
pendent of and far beyond those whicii would undoubtedly result 
from the introduction of increased efficiency of construction BB) 
greater economy of management. 

38, The water supplied is so pellucid that fillers are w] 
needless, and accordingly there are very feir if any in use. 

"" Tbt 'Snat Wmr Company msintairu the supply ' 
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aliil by day, and lias done so ever since tls establishment, (12 years NciUniiua. 
ago,) except during a period of one monih, when Ibr the ptirpo=e of ^ ^^ 
exj)eriment, ihe water was shut off at 10 in the evening and turned ' e 
on again at 5 in the morning; it was then ascertained Ihat it 
would be less expensive to pump water than to maintain an extra 
establishment of aer^'ants and workmen to open, shut, and repair 
the valves, to draw the fire-plugs for the more frequent cleansing 
■** Ihe pipes, to attend to complainia of deficiency and inconve- 
nce, and to make the inspections necessary lo prevent advail- 
Ige being taken of the absence of tlie water to attach commu- 
Ication-pipes without the Company's consent or knowledge. The 
original plan was therefore resumed without loss to the Company, 
and with very decided convenience and security to the public. Any 
other Company being possessed of an ample quantity of water at 
its works, and an adequate reservoir in & sufficiently elevated 
situation, may adopt this mode of supply witlwxtt d\ffic«Uy or dis- 
idcttntaife ; as I fitid that one experienced man and a vouth of 
.8 years of age are quite sufficient to manage the distribution of 
"■ constant supply lo near 8000 tenants, and to perform all the 
issary plumbing and repairing required by the branch-pipes 
mains. The Old Company has followed the example of the 
ml Company, and now maintains a nearly constant supply. 

40, There is no system of stand-pipes for cleansing houses and 
IVements ; some few cocks have at diflerent times been put down 

private individuals at a charge of 7s. per annum. They hare 
tieen found inconvenient, and have been, in nearly every case, 
abandoned by the parties who ordered them. 

I du not think such a system as that implied by the quefjr 
luld be beneticial in English towns, nor do I think domestic ser- 
ts would manage the force of water with ease or safely. If 
ipted and used for the contemplated purposes, the apparatus 
ttiust certainly bo placed under the management of competent per- 
sons, who should go from door to door at proper hours lo apply it ; 
but as many walls are thin, and the bricks of which they are built 
i absorbent, I caimot rccommenil an unlimited application of 
tter to the ft^uts of houses. I believe, however, tliat a well- 
eed system of stand-pipes applicable to the purposes of road 
lering, street scouring, the extinction of fires, the flushing of 
■BfS. and other similar public uses, would, in the hands of slcil- 
oHicei's. be not only a groat present convenience and security 
th« coromunity, but ultimately prove to be attended with a re^ 
Cuniai^ economy of tio inconsiderable amount. 

41. Tlio waier i* always in readiness aild at full pressure in the 
iins of the Trent Water Company, from whose numerous plugs 
1« instantly obtained in case of fire. Immedialcly on the draiving 

a plug- a stand pi]«! fitted with cocks, nose-pipes, and 
Uzlea. can be applied, and the water be Iheiice thrown upon any 
"^liagof tlteufiualltu^ht oftbrMtlOria^ifuUiatedon Ui«li 
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or nedhtm IeTol>of ibe totrn. Thow parts of tbo town | 

wore neaHv on ibc lercl oJ" llic upper nsen-oir ol" course C 

nvunaDd Uu* adYantaee. The aloikil-pipe is nlways used tol 
and cnablo the fire engines ta take up any position that majll 
fouiMl molt doftirabl^. Gnsat additional force can be given toA 
jet fram thr stand-pipe by closiiig the communicaiioa with if 
men-Dir and pumping directly into the mains with the wU 
powrr of tbi' engine, but tbe injury occasioned to the le; 
and olherwcaker works of the Company '^ lenmnts by the ii 
strain would be such, that this course, however in other res]H) 
desirable, cannot be prudently resorted to. WiUi the orditu 
pressure, and a bair-inch adjutage only, water has been tliroi. 
Irom a hose- pipe over a fgur-story building, the plug being 70 G 
below the resen-oir, the estimated height of the Jet 48 feet, t 
tlie disi-harge 33 hogsheads per hour. 

42, From *20 minutes to half an boar will usually elapse Tra 
the time of deMpalchiog the messenger before the fire-engi" 
arrive and get into effective operation. 

43, There are no special arrangements provided by the Coi 
pany to alllird supplies of water for the protection of buildings aq 
other property from damage by fire. Two mills have vert'" 
iron pipes, of three inches diameter, placed ia the staircases, i 
branches to each floor ; these pipes communicate with the Tt 
Water Company's mains, from which, by opening the cocks, t 
floors may at any lime be partially flooded. A few other pn 
mises have fire-cocks and hose pipes. 

44. Perhaps only four or five fires have happened per annum 
nor have these been of much magnitude. The accidental cil 
cumstance of the bed-room floors of houses in Nottingham bein 
generally constructed of plaster (burnt gypsum}, two inches ao 
a-balf in thickness, instead of boards, prevents the origin an 
spread of fires. In about 9000 houses coarse plaster is the on] 
material useo for floors above the ground story, the floor of wbiq 
Ls mostly laid of bricks; in half the remaining houses the tw| 
pair floor is of plaster ; and in many of the better houses plaste 
is used instead of lime pugging or sawdust beneath the boardei 
floors. A " counter -pi aster floor," of one inch and a-half thid 
placed between ibe floor and ceiling, and in the roof, is the bei 
preventive to firo and the passage of sound and cold with which 
am acquainted. 

45. There are no proper party fire-proof walls in Nottinghai^ 
Except in the ancient parts of the town, each distinct property uai 
ally possesses its own boundary wall. In no cases are the walls ( 
connected buildings carried through and above the roof. In th 
majority of instances the end or side walls of buildings are onl 
four inches and a-half thick, and almost invariably so in ranges > 
small houses, whatever may be their extent ; even in great nun 
bers of first-class houses the narrowness of the plots has renderf 
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tie abstraction of a few ioehcs from the thickness of the walls a 
matter of considerable importance. T. 

46. The police have just begun to act as firemen, but with what 
efficiency 1 have fortunately not had the opportunity of remark- 
ing. There are four or five very good and tolerably well-appointed 
engines under the control of the Municipal Watch Committee. 

47. The general condition of the town with respect to its health 
is singularly bad. The annual tnortahty la 2'84 per cent. The 
average age at death amongst males is only 20'5 years, and 
amoD^t females 23'9 years ; and yet the site of the town is de- 
cidedly salubrious, and the occupations of the people not neces- 
sarily unhealthy. 

To arrive at a satiafartory conclusion respecting the actual sana- 
tory state of the town, I have, with great care, annlyiteJ the mor- 
tuary registers for the years ending June 1840. 1S41, 1842, and 
1843, comprehending the two years preceding, and the two years 
subsequent to, the census of 1841 ; and from these and other 
sources have been enabled to ascertain the rate of mortality, the 
age at death, the degree of density, and other of the more im- 
portant particulars requisite in an investigation of the causes of 
human mortality. 

The abstracts compiled from these documents, and the calcula- 
tions based upon them, extending as they do to each of the 65 enu- 
meration districts into which the town was divided by the Census 
Commissioners, are, I am aware, far too numerous and volu- 
minous to bo included within the necessary limits of this repnrt. 
I have, therefore, condensed the more important facts into the 
*«Uowing tables. — See pages 330, 331, and 339, 
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The extrpine denseness of the population, th« higli rate oT mor- 
lalily, the low age (it death.^both indicative of a sliorl duration of 
life, and the extmordinary diflerencea in the sanatofy i-ondilions of 
ibe best and the worst -conditioned dislnct* indicated by these lables, 
will probably be thought to demand some further exphmtttion. I 
may, howewr, pauw lo reniarV, that these returns aflbrd important 
eorrobomt 10118 of tho accuracy of the conchisions staled by Mr. 
Ohadvrick in the Supplement to the Sanatory RepoH.page 245 : — 
" That thtre Is no general law yet established thai inapplicable 
to all places and all countries, or lo all classo* or to all lime^, as 
commonly nssiiincd; that everyplace and clnw and period has 
ntber its own circumstancea. and its own low vnrying with those 
oi re um stances ;" and that, as a practical eonscqiience, in assuring 
against the caiiifllties of siclcneM or mortality, ihc imtneditite town, 
or parish, or district expori<!nce should, wlien attainablo, ha m- 

rded as prefgniblg to my assumed law deduced from «Xm 
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to each inhabitant, affords, upon 97 deaths, a mean age at death Nournniiui. 
of 14-3 years ; and another adjacent district, of still more recent x.B^iiry, 
erection, affords, upon 63 deaths, a mean age at death of only ^'^■ 
14-9 years.* 

In Castle Gate, open, elevated, and well drained, the mean age 
at death is 30-6 years ; while in Mortiraer-streei, crowded, low. 
and indifferently drained, the mean age is 17 • 1 years : the former 
has 38i yards of space to one person, the latter only 16 yards. 

4. Exchange Ward. — This ward is also situated on Ihe south 
side of the town, and, for the most pari, on very low ground, but 
litlle above the canal, and almost on the level of the Floods from 
the Trent. The drainage of the streets is tolerably good, but many 
of the courts are still in a very foul condition. The highest mor- 
tality occurs ill the district which includes the cellar dwellings of 
Sussex-street; these are neither drmned nor provided with adequate 
veutilation ; some of them are exceedingly damp, and the whole 
are uncomfortable and unhealthy- 

5. St. Mary's Ward. — This division contains many unpaved 
and undrained streets and houses, erected back to back, with 
privies adjoining to and under the dweUings, The rate of mortality 
is high and the mean age at death low in very exact pioportion 
to the defective physical condition of the neighbourhood. 

6. In Si. Ann's District, the dwellings of the working- classes 
are generally built in small enclosed courts erected back to back, 
ill ventilated, and, in many cases, very indifferently drained. The 
rate of mortality and the density of the population are holh higher 
in ibis ward tlian in any of the wards previously described. 

In oneof thesub-disiricis the infant mortality is so enormous 
as to reduce the mean age at death to 11*1 years, and is distinctly 
traceable to lie vitiation of the atmosphere occasioned by the over- 
crowding of families into a single sleeping apartment. In this casethe 
Uwelhngsare erected back to back, wilh only one bed-room to each. 

7. Byron Ward. — This ward comprises llie densest and the 
worst-conditioned quarter of the town ; il abounds with ranks of 
back-to-back houses, enclosed courts, privies under dwellings, un- 
paved and undrained streets, cellar apartments, and barrack 
lodgings. As an inevitable result the mortality is excessive, and 

* Theie, and other Eimilu inttancet. are not iocludeil ia the Table, in conse- 
quence of the locality of many of the deaths which oCL-urriid in the neigh bourbDod 
bring tin impprreclly deicribe^ in the regiiter to admit uf being »tiBfacloril]> rm- 
plaf«l in the invettigaliaa of the corieiponding tale of morlalilr. TherH ii, how- 
erer, no reaiOD to premme thai tLe mean derived from the whole of the deathi 
would materiatly differ fiom the mean derived from a large purliun of Ibe deathi, 
lodecd, 1 liaie generally fuunil that the mode of companion afforded liy the mean 
age of death punewca in Ihia and some other tespecti advantages over that by Ihe 
Tateotmortalily or of the proportions of deaths to the popuUtiun which can act bo 
dednred iinlen thepreciie locality of Ihe entire aiimber of the deaths be accural 
defined, and which, aa commonly used, undo ubtedly creates impreiiions with respect 
to the actual datalion of life not Itss eitoneoui tttan tho>e pcuduced by icturr * 

" muni^ofdMtltftloiie- 
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till! d»pruuiiit ion of llfs extreme, tho annual ileallisbdng 3* If 
colli., iiiul Ihn wi>aii iig« ol' desih only IH' 1 yiiari. 

U. Tilt wholn Town. — ^Tlio (iontlii of tlio whuie town includt 
44!} duallia in thi> workliousi', iIip causes of wliicli it was found \m» ■ 
pgosible to assign to llieir proper loualilies in ibe warda ; foi- tbii J 
reatonthe mortality of tliuwoitla, (rrcutiis it in, iinevoribeleas eoitol 
Buierably unJurttattxl. Tbe general rate of mortality is ^'841 I 
but if 10'! (letitliit bo deducted far country palient* treated in the 
Gi>nerul Ho^pilttl, and rugivlered in Notiiiifiliani. it will bccoiue 
3'liO, wbiob, alinr tbis deduction, ii •till 'iV> per cent, greater than 
the ni^iin ninvliilily uf Ijngland. The mean a^e at deul.b in Not- 
tin|;hiim in 'i'i-'i yi'ai'H. or about sevenyeara lower than t be avsrage 
age lit deatb in England and Wales. 

W'ilb Uio desire of attrat^ling attention to the great waste of 
eKittence consequent on Ihia low sanatory condition of tbe town, 
I have appended to Tublo No, I two columns (A and /), to 
exiiibit. in a popular way. an approximate viaw of the lose of \\i» 
avuragely su»uinud by tlie inhabilants ol' the several wards and ofl 
tliu town at large. ^| 

Tbe peculiar uircumtitiinoo!) of Nottingham, and the presei^l 
ittalt) uf the rugixtur*,* do not permit the formation of Local Lil^| 
Tables u)7on wiiich any reliance can bo placed, otherwise it woul^| 
have been possible to compare Lift< Tables suitable to each of th^| 
wards with the very excellent National Life Table reciMitly {nii^| 
liabed in the Fifth Report of the llegistrar-General, and tbenc9 0|H 
have deduced the actual loss of life on deaths occurring at eveilH 
age. Nevertiieli'ss, in the admitted absence of sutiicient data rroril 
which to derive the true mean duration of the lives of a tow^| 
populalion constantly aficcted by migrations from within and fro^| 
without, we may tentatively, yet favourably assume that the »l^| 
of the mean age at death to the mean duration of life is the saMfl 
in Nottingham as it appears Ut be on the average of England snd 1 
Wales, namely, 1 to 1*4 nearly. The loss of lifain Nott.iDghanii I 
by Ihe operation of causes principally of a physical and undoubb I 
edly of a removable nature, would therefore, upon this favounbti I 
supposition, a])pear to averape not less than 9 or 10 years to ea^ I 
individual, while in many of the districts more es^wciatly ditfiii< I 
guiahed by the iriipres&ivo presence of visible causes of disease oSl I 
mortality, the waste of existence (especially amongst theworluDK' I 
classes) attains an amount which cannot be contemplated williout I 
a semtettion of pain and an earnest desii-o i'or the immediate api^ I 
cation of some I'eniedial measure. That the postponement of reajd 
dial measures, so far from being attended with economy, is an^H 

" It seem* ciceGiJingly desirable that tlic local trglilrtra should lia dirscted^l 
wsign Ibe Iqcus of each deatli and blrUi tu Uiu Ceueui Enuineratiua Digirlct^| 
Wbi«h it tiappaued. If this nere done, nil [he TitaU viDDCCleil witli Uic iMtU^I 
condlttun of any igivea iliatFlct could be salUfactorilj iaretligatud, ruiI iti ^t^^l 
hwJtti t« kept cWMtt m iy wider rarlwr. JT^^B 
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tiial occasion of'iinmense pecuniary loss, in addition to a vast amount Nuiiiaiihw 
of personal affliction, grief, and anxiely, wiU scarcely bo doubted T.iinykst^ 
by any one who has car^fuUy studitid ihe valuable expositions of '"''' 

the caiisea of mortality aSbrded in Mr. Chadwick's Report on the 
Sanatory Condition of the Labouring Population of England. As 
it may, however, be desirable to form some general conception of 
the amount of loss sustained in particular casas, I shall proceed, ^^J 
with such materials as I have been enabled to collect, to a calcula- ^^H 
tion of the pecuniary losses incurred by the population of Not- ^^H 
tingharu from the excessive sickness and premature mortality pre- ^^H 
valent in ihitt town. 

By the introduction of effective sanatory improvements, the 
duration of life iu Nottingham may probably be eventually pro- 
longed to the extent indicated by column (A), Table No. 1, and 
the loss of labour cotiaefjuent on the existing premature mortality 
may therefore be to that extent economized ; this labour, however 
devoted, can acarcaly be valued at leas than 8j. per week, or say 
20/. per year. But ihesame measures which extend life will also 
make the esisting term of greater value ; for tbo period of sickuesa 
will be diminished, and the physical and mental energies of ihe po- 
pulation will be improved at least in proportion to the estenaon of 
lifi! ; these advantages cannot be estimated at less than In, per week 
for the term of existence now enjoyed beyond the period of full age. 
Moreover, in the term to which life is capable of extension there 
will be saved all the existing cases of fatal illness, and all the ex- 
isting expenses of attendance and funerals. A fatal illness will on 
llie average aoet not less than 51., and a common fmieral can rarely 
be performed for so little as 3/. Lastly, a great extent of widow- 
hood and orphanage now rasults from premature deaths, and this 
is known to entail a very heavy amount of friendly, charitable, and 
compulsory rehef, It is stated that upwards of one-fourth of the 
premature deaths, whether of male or female, imposes some bur- 
then of this kind eitlier upon relatives or upon some other )jartion 
of tile oomrounity ; and it is believed tiiat the avurage extent of 
relief afforded (for these are cases of long continuance) is not 
less than from 30/. to 401. 

If now we apply these data ( hy^utbetical as to some extent 
tlii'V are admitted to hi') to tlie several wards of Nottingham, we ^^^ 
shall obtain tliu fullowiug results : — ^^H 

NamsurWinl, FvcQulnTy Lgu la llw CDmmuiltlJr ^^^H 

by PuBUUre UMIh. ^^^H 

I. Park ^^1 

3. Shfrn-ood £384,230 ^^H 

3. Caitle t.n28,3-i5 ^^H 

4. Eichuig 1,370.310 ^^H 

& St. Mary'* I.UJttJ'lO • ^^H 

6. Sl Aud* .,...• a^m.'HM ^^H 

7. Pjtan 3,184,aiHl ^^H 
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Importions of ileaihs in other wards to 100 ilc-atlis occurring in nmhuA 
Byron Ward : for Instance, about 66 deaths of 10 years and under t. hI^ 
will happen in Byron Ward to 58 in St. Ann's Ward, 42 in Caatle ^">' 

Ward, and 30 in Park Ward ; 90 deaths will happen at 60 yeara 
E&nd under in Byron Ward to 70 in Exchange Ward, and 62 in 
all England ; 64 deaths will occiir at 40 years and under in St. 
Mary's Ward to 47 in Sherwood Ward; 86 deaths will occur in 
t-he town of Nottingham, at tlic age of 70 and under, to 62 in all 
England and 96 in Byron Ward. 

The law of morlality which ought to prevail at the middle 
atid later periods of life is known to be subject to considerable 
disturbance by the operation of various moral and physical in- 
fluences, more or less exiraneous to, and in great degree in- 
dependent of, local and remoi'eable agencies ; amongst the chief 
vf which may perhaps be mentioned unhealthy business occu- 
Illations and intemperate habits ; it has, also, been long known 
that, with increase of years, up to that period of life which has 
~been denominated the second cnildhood, the human constitution 
Ijecomes gradually more resistful, and, as it were, slowly hardened 
against the repeated attacks of those more acute disorders incident 
to an inferior degree of sanatory civilization, by which large por- 
tions of an infant population are continually overcome and rapidly 
swept away. From the operationof these and other more extraneous 
influences of a disturbing character, an infant population is almost 
entirely exempted ; and on this account, it is considered that an 
infant population constitutes as it wei-e a delicate barometer, from 
which we may derive more early and more certain indications of 
tile presence and comparative i'orce of local causes of mortality 
and disease than can be obtained from the more general methods 
of investigation usually pursued. I am even disposed to believe 
that there exist comparatively few instances in which causes en- 
tirely independent of pubhc control will be found to produce a , 
Very appreciable influence on the lives of the infantile portion of 
the community previous to the termination of the fifth or sixth 
year; and I would, therefore, propose to measure the sanatory 
Rtate of any given district by a comparison of the number of deaths 
of children of stated ages (iwt exceeding five years) which occur 
from amongst a given number (say 100) of the children who have 
been horn in the period corresponding to such stated ages in pre- 
ference to the ordinarv standards of comparison usually deno- 
niinated " the rate of mortality '' and " the mean age at death." 

The following table, constructed on the proposed principle, ' 

e^fhibits, for each of the wards and for the whole town, the 
immber of births which occurred in the five years terminating 
June 30, 1813. and the number of deaths which happened in the 

tiiiuititira but of piopoitigos. Iha Kppireut paralUluin ii, i 

tliB ulh^twUe well ucBrtaiuU tqavergencj uf '"■ ' ' 

pcriuila uf Itlr. 
VOL. I. 
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five jean among^ the childrea under one year eld, mfa 
two y«»an old, under tkree yeara old, under four years «ld. tfi 
under five years old respectirely.* — See page 28w 

The numbers entered in the columns b, d.f, i, i, of the Tabk 
and the proportions entermi in the column n, relate to cliildRl 
born snbseqiient to the 30th June, 1837, and therefore a£R>rd atrielh 
accurate indicariona of the different rates of mortality pTvraliiif 
aanong^ children in differently conditioned districts of the town; 
but, in consequence of the incompleteness of the returns of tiv 
birtiis and deaths in England and Wales (the earlier returas not 
affording the requisite particulars, and tlw later returns Mt 
being as yet published), it has become necessa ry, for the pmrpn 
of comparing the sanatoiT state of these districts with the scmafen 
state of the kingdom at large, to include in the numbers enterei 
in the eolumn />, and in the proportions entered in the column r 
the whole of the deaths at ages less than 5 years^ registered itarini 
the giren term^ without discrimination of the period in whxdi tk 
births of the dying occurred. The accuracy of the results ex- 
hibited in the columns r and t is however Tery incoosidermUr 
influenced by this unaToidable departure from the more entfl 
method pursued in compQing the antecedent portion of the lUk; 
indeed these results would not have been in any degree aftthi 
by the uniform addition of deaths due to births c( an earlier dsh^ 
than that at which the Table was intended to commence, but k\ 
the introduction of certain changes in the law of mortality, ce*! 
casioned by extraordinary depressions in trade, and extraordinuT 
fluctuations in the social condition of the population of Nottinglita 
consequent thereon. It may, however, be well to observe that 1^ 
the adoption of another method of computation, not rigroroo^ 
accurate, but of sufficient exactitude to detail any considerahk | 
amount of error, I obtain for columns r and s the fc^owiij: 

^ The advantages of the proposed test appear to me to be cbiefly these — . 
1ft. Hiat an iAqniry into the amonnt of tne population may tie dispensed wilh. 
2nd. That all hiTcatigation raspiectiog the piogiess of the poptdstioa beeoAs*' 

oird. That troublesome and sometimes nncertain calculations of the rate of mtK' 
talily, and of the mean age of death, may be livoided. 

4tBu That ordinary fluctnations by imndgratioB and emigtation Iuits coaoi' 
ratWeljr little influence on the accura^ of these iesnlta» and ate not to belafai 
into account. 

0th. Hiat the consequences of fnde and other bnsinttt oecnpationa do n4>t, at Oi 
tally ages proposed to be included in the catenlatiorii^ Ss^tlriaUj aflbct thb cm- 
ciuaions* 

0ih. Thai wiih very slight alterations in the Ibrm of the mortnsiy mad maid 
i^fcteii , and sMne trifling additional caiis in making the entries, the pn^ p u td 
■tesius of tlie sasatory condition of minor or sfVeiallj selectied distHcIa nuiy tk d 
tiaws be readily, and, as it appears to me, accniatelj delermideil. 
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nuinbiM^, which arf oit llie nhole strongly confirmatoi^ 
rtttnltEi afforclwl bv llie Table : — 



I. I'ArkWaid . . 

a. Sh<r«<)o<l \Vud . 

3. CaOIe tVinl . , 

4. 81. Mitf'itVard . 

5. Kxchaii|c« Want , 

6. »l. Aon') V\-ar.l , 
T_ Hjrii.i W«M . . 



It Duiinot car&iie'obsei'vation that this Table, constructed friili' 
daia totally dilTerent from Tiible No. 1, vpry completely «ii| 
bliahcK the gcnoral accuracy of llmt Table, and confers gm- 
confidence in ihe results there exhibited. The only material <ib' 
ferenee consists in the change of the sequence of Exchange Asi 
St. Mary's Wards, and upon this difference I should have " 
prepared, from a minute and accurate knowledge of the 
localities, to pronounce in favour of Table No. 3 ; the dtacrepi 
is however easily accounted for, as in St, Mary's Ward 
annual births amount to no less than 4 per cent, of the pop* 
lalion, while in Exchange Ward ihe birllis do not exceed 3- 1 fti 
cent, of the jrapulatlon. The extraordinary rate of birth in T 
Mary's Ward is necessarily attended with a greater absoh 
amount of infant casualty than occurs (in an equal populati 
in Exchange Ward; and hence the mean age at death in 
Mary's Ward is reduced considerably lower than it would. 
if the rate of birth were in that ward the same as the 
which obtains in Exchange Ward. 

The general inferences to be drawn from the Table No. 3 
of this important kind, — that the causes of morlaliiy are 52 
cent, more powerful in Byron Ward than in Park Ward, 43 m 
cent, more powerful in St. Ann's Ward than in Park Ward, 
and 37 per cent, more powerful in Exchange Ward than i;i 
Park Ward; results which are all strikingly confirmatory of 
previous determinations : that they are, also, 70 per cent, mott 
powerful in Byron Ward than in England and Wales ; and lliaip 
in the whole town, they exceed the mean force of similar 
in England and Wales by 52 per cent. 

That these destructire causes are by no means difficult of 
tection, will, I imagincj very distinctly appe " reference to 
nine accompanying plans of some portion> , 'own inhal 
by Ihe working-classes, and especially on ^ . .ji.i pari son of iL 
partial plans wiih the general plan of the Enumeration Distri 
annexed to the Table of Vital Statistics.* 

■ The neii-hboiirhotKli of M^adow-iilats, Fyne-»tfeel, Millstooa-lane, C«f| 
g«te, and Narrow- marsh, parts of which were inspBcled by J, R. Martin li 
.iDB uf thu Sanalory CommisainQen, wuuld hive furmahed numtroiia eiamplS 
» lower characlei of dwallinRs than moat of Ihuie which have beeu leleeteJ t^ 
illuGtratioa of thia coTDmuaicatioit. 'j 
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CLASS 1.— House. Of One Room on eaoil Fi.odU. 
SlfB-DiviaioN \,—H«uia of Iwa thar ilorws in hsighl. 


J 






1 

•i 


9 


2 « 

a e 

2<{ 


Liviag room, and dug bed room. 

Dilto ditto, and cellar. 
Ditlu ditto, nnd garret. 
Ditto ditto, cclljtr Bud garret. 

Sub-division 2— tf(.««i »/ (hvre clfor tlariti in hiiyhl. 


2 

2 

2 

3 

-i 


6 

a 
e 

7 

n 


S a 

li 
v. 
li 

3 h 


Living room, ana b«d room, nnd wolksligp. 

Dillo ditto dillo, and Cellar. 

Dillo dilto ditto, and garret, 

Ditto ditto ditto, cellar and garret. 

Dillo, and two bed roome. 

Ditto ditto. BDd celUr. 

Ditlo ditto, and garnt. 

Ditto ditto, cellui and sarrel. 

SuB-DlviBJO-V 3.—HoHsf, :f fouv dtar Mriti in hishl. 






4 h 
4 e 

4 J 

1? 


Living room, two bed rouina, Hud worluhup. 

Ditto ditto ditto, and cellar. 

Ditto ditto ilitio, and uanut. 

Ditto dilto dilto, cellar uid garret, 

Ditto, and three bed rooms. 

Ditto ditto, and cellar. 

Dillo ditlo, and garret. 

Ditto ditlo, crilar anil(!arrtt. 
Any of the abova bouiea which poitesa n lean-to Bciillirry 
or kilchtii, are diMinguished by Ihe Biidili„nal letlers S or K. 

CLASS ;!,— Houses ov morb tiiah Ome Kooh o:< k,icu 
Floob. 






2 A 

3 A 


2 stories high, 






S A 


5 ditto 1 
Theae houses are uol made Ihe aubJMt of itiiouto inquiry. 



Ki^lllDghlMl \ 
T. II»"litl<» ■ 



1'hc portioD of llie plan included within the limits of the enu- 
?*eration district A 9 comprises an area of only 8280 yards, 

f><) yet contains not fewer than 195 houses and 787 inhabitants; 
Us affording a proportion of 4G0 persons to an acre (being more 
^n double the proportion of ihe densest ward in Leeds), and of 
-,J^ lOJ square yards to each individual. Piggeries, stables, 
9"Vies, and dwelling-houses are congregated and connected in 
t***tled and unventilated courts without the least regard to 
7*)atory jtrinciples ; every endeavour, indeed, seems to hsive been 
*^de to encourage the approach of disease and to retard its 
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Extreme Ihimtij of population. 
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(leiiarriire. Some oftJii' courts arc below the IctcI of the adjtt 
streets, and as thuav um of courso more damp nnd ranch inorau 
suluhrious than other* of rUe same neighbourhood, it iit lo-Wj 
regretted that the forma of the mortuary register are not 3uiBrient|^ 
exact to enable the deaths wliich occur in these places to be madr 
the subject of qwuial investigation. It is worthy of remark, Ih&t 
notwilhslunding this district is situated immediately a<ljaccnt Is . 
the commonable lands, and occupies a site on the sandstone nt^J 
at an elevation of abo\it 60 tW above the river Trent, the aoafrj 
teracting influence of the local causes of mortality is sufficie^bfl 
poivei-ful to reduce the age at death to an average of little msffl 
than 13 years. I 

The plan of ilic enumeration districts B 9 and B 10. wbJ dW 
adjoin each other, affords examples of houses erected back to bfld^l 
and arranged in parallel ranks, with openings at eacli end of ^^| 
streets. The privies, whicli are too frequently disgustingly fi)^^| 
are in general placed in clustei-s beneath inhabited dircUin«,'^^| 
constantly send forth most noisome exhalatious, which, IOg<^^| 
with deficiency of drainage, and an imperfect lemdhrd's w^^l 
of water, contributes to the production of excessive sicknua^^l 
extreme mortality. B 10, the denser of the two districts, conl^^l 
very nearly 500 iuhabitanis per acre, and aSbrds only 9j- yar^^H 
surface to each individual. These districts are of modern o(^^| 
having been erected subsequent to 1820, They were orim^^l 
ill built, und already exhibit very manifest symptoms of diUp^^| 
tion and decay. ^^H 

The plan containing liie section of houses is submitted il^^| 
planalion of ihe internal slruclure and arrangement ofthedv^^^l 
of the working classesi. Tlie whole Is drawn to sc^le, and VK^^| 
u rather favourable specimen of the accommodation afiotdl^^| 
houses of this class. The situation of the staircase, unden^^l 
are the pantry and coal-place, the height afid area of the roonH 
the back-to-bftck arrangement, the tunnel passage, and the umtncfl 
privies, are all correctly shown ; the width of the court aiM ll*l 
regularity of the adjacent streets very considerably exceed tbi 
general average of the courts in other parts of the town. I 

The excessively crowded state of these districts, and indetdv 
the town generally, is very plainly attributable to the (nJi^lL 
Operation of ibe right of common, which, by imposing a'MJj^l 
limit to the quantity of land available for building purpoaM^^I 
affordeil a direct inducement for the detention of such Ui)tt||'|^H 
the market till it should become {in article of absolute t|6ft^^| 
and as such attain a necessity value. Land in ^'''^ingtiait^^^l 
therefore, always hiUierto been reluctantly and cauliotisl*'J^H 
out by the very few proprietors by whom it was held (and oV^^I 
more cautiously than by the municipal corporation) In f^*jm)^^H 
lots, at exorbitant prices, and with lolal inattention to those ^^^| 
jural a^aWijBtyrt'UBi^-'PSISrti^l^ W. ^^ Wt^i-tUiM^ fiwiftl|^^j 
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ment and welfare of the community at large. But it is so very NoiiiBgii.ni,' 
obfious tlial this monstrous evU might have been averled by the ^ h^^, 
timely enclosure of the commonable lands which not oiily surround ' Sq. '''' 
but abut upon and indent themselves into the town, that it becomes 1 

needful to explain by the operalion of what causes this desirable ■ 

event hae been, and still is, indefinitely postponed. ^B 

The freemen, a numerous body of parliamentary voters, are in ^^^^B 
]>ossessioD of the right of common on the Lammas lands, and, a4 ^^^^| 
is too usual with commoners of all descriptions, entertain strotig ^^^^H 
prejudices against tlie progress of iraprovemeut by means of en- ^^^^^| 
closure. Now the coi'poration being, unliappily for the prosperity ^^^^B 
and the morality of the town, essentially a political body, cannot ^ 

dispense with ihe^ political services of the small majority of the ^B 

freemen, by wliom the balance of political power is confessedly ^^^^H 
held. To oblige, and at the same time to retain an influence over ^^^^H 
this portion of the freemen, the corporation always opposes tha ^^^^H 
land-on-ners in any attempt to enclose and improve their projierly ^^^^H 
by discharging !t of an injurious and almost worthless right of ^^^^H 
common, although it is manifestly for the interest of tlie town at ^M 

large that ibis sliould be etfecteil, whatever may be the terms pro- ^M 

posed, even to the giving to the freemen, ia fee simple, a greater H 

jiroportioR of the improved land than tliey now poitess of the herbage H 

i/rowittff m the urtimproved land. Moreover the corporation pos- ^| 

sesses l.wp considerable estates, numerous small portions of which ^| 

lie dispersed in the common fields amongst the possessions of other ^| 

proprietors.* One of these estates, called the Chamber Estate, is ^| 

held absolutely for the use and benefit of the town at Urge; the ^H 

otlier, called the Bridge Estate, was granted by King Edward VI., ^^^^| 
and is hekl in trust " for the sustpntaiion of the Trent Bridge.1 ^^^^H 
But instead of ai^propriating the proceeds of thase estates in fur-< ^^^^H 
theianca of the original purposes, tJie corporation has from lime to ^^^^H 
time more or less diverted itiem tram tliose jiurposes, and a[^lie4 ^^^^H 
tliem to the special advantage of the freemen, Strips of thesa ^^^^H 
public estates are now, thei<Bfore, from time to time allotted to ^^^^H 
eldej'ly freiNnen and their widows, by whom they are held, and en- ^^^^^| 
joyed (iurii^ the pleasure of ihe vorporaiion, in considoration of tite ^| 

payment of a merely nominal amnial rent. In addition, the cor- H 

poialion, which as lord of the manor, claims to have vested in it. nn ^^^^| 
behiitl'of the town, the soil of the Forest and Mapperley Plain, ^^^^H 
both commonable at all periods of the year, by at least all tba ^^^^H 
rated inliabitaiits of the borough, jMrmits many of llie freemen, wh« ^^^^H 
of course have as sucli no title whatever to the common right of "^^^^H 
these lands, to establish themselves in the possession of the prat ^^^^H 
jierly by niuking forcibli: entries; cutting down trees, gates, and' ^^^^^H 
feiiccK ; deepoding gardens ; breaking upeu and destroying builds-^^^^H 
ings ; driruig, iiu|ioititdia§!, und datnu^ng Uic cattle of tho lawfii^^^^^^H 
coaimoiien. and by vxerOtKing other acts of rusistless viojence^ .^^^^H 
" ^eMrim<ltlMBDaaMD>U*tuikb'' ^~^^^^^B 
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u^on which tb« corporalion, who mi^t and ought at nil ttrmi* (w 
inln-poso in authority to protect (hi^ right<i and ititef««l¥ of the 
fNiblic, looks wilJi at Irast sn apparvnt inditFprence. 

Bv theae concessions, and by these appmpristions of \ 
public property to and amongst the rreenicit, tin- corpornt \oa i 

Suirrs wiili thai body a vory con ude ruble amount of party i> 
umc>% and ia therefore. asapohticalbody.naiiimllyiiKlispowdU 
concur in a nieaiure of enclosnro by which it won)d f^y probaUf'l 
bMome deprived of n certain portion of tlie political power it nowf 
po<M4iw^. m 

OUicr fceliiijia of » more private nature may have also operated'! 
with the corporation, as it is known that several TiiHiientinl mem- 1 
bars of ihp town council are extensive owners of. the small bouses I 
inhabited by the n-orkiog classes in the worst conditioned distiictK I 
and have repeatedly avowed their hostility to the principle of ( 
cIoSDre, under what 1 believe to be tlie very erroneous improiaiMifl 
that this descriptiou of property would sustain permanent injniTH 
liy the erection of better, more healthy, and more coDiroiubirl 
dwellings on the enclosed lands. 

The Conimissionere appointed to ii»quire into tlic Slate of thel 
Municipal Corporations in England and Wales, afLer pointii^ di 
m ibeir Report the disadvantages resulting from the cuntic 
of the right, and after remarking, " it seems impossible to 
that an extension of the limits ot tlie town would be highly b 
fieial to its trade and prosperity," conclude by obserring, ■ 
seems that a plan which should proceed upon the pririci[rfe 
converting the limited right of the burgesses [freemen] over ihi 
whole, into one extending over a part, but throughout the whtfll 
year, preserving at the same time a sufficient space for tfae !»■ ' 
creation of the inhabitant*, and leaving the remainder ^ee for tbi 
purpose of building, and enlarging the town, rrould be eininm^ 
beneficial, and ought to be aatiifadory to ail parties. 

Subsequent, howe^-er, to the inquiry iipon which the Cotniuis- | 
sioners' Report was founded, a Bill was introduced into P^rliatnf 
containing provisions consistent with the foregoing opinion, yettl 
Bill the corporation, employing the public money for the puri 
strenuously and successfully opposed, i 

Believing myself in the imperative and increasing necessity £ 
an enclosure of the commonable lands of Nottingham, and of otherH 
similarly situated borough totvns, I have thought it needful to 
solicit the attention of the CoramiBsionera to the subject, and to 
submit that no sanatory measure can be deemed complete or« 
tual which does not include amongst its proiiaions the appoiutig 
of an independent Board or Commission, witli full power and am 
nty to effect the enclosure of Lammas and other commomiljlejj 
ill the immediate vicinity of large towns and populous districti 
the general advantage of the public, and on eqmtable terms t* 
the parties lawfully interested therein. 
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48. The sanatory state of the worst paits of the town cannot as 
yet be given with any degree of certainty. A defect in llie system i 
of registration to which I have already alluded (see note to the 
seventh query) preeliides the immediate possibility of determining 
ihemortalily of particular districts; neither would the hest kept 
register disclose the wliale of the fads; for it would be impos- 
sible to determine the effect of Ihe worst districis unless we were 
able to compel the inhabitants to spend their enlire lives in ihose 
neighbourhoods ; many persons it is true do sicken and die on the 
^pot directly chargeable with the causes of mortality, but others 
remove from place to place, and at length expire in districts to 
which such causes are not fairly attributable. I 

49. The average duration ofillness I cannot obtain inasatisfac* A 
tory manner ; it is stated to amotnit to about 18 days per annum.' 4 

50. The general structure of the houses in Nottingham occupied ■ \ 
by the poorer classes is unusually defective. The houses are, aK'j 
already mentioned, chiefly erected side to side and bach fo backs \ 
one apartment on plan, and three in elevation; staircases narronvH 
dark, and unventilated, having pantries and coal places (frequently-l 
in one) beneath the timbers of the stairs. The area of rhe living^ ■ 
room is generally about 120 feet, and its height about eight feet; ' 
the cubic contents, after deduction of space occupied by the chim- 
ney-breast, is therefore about900 feet. In (his apartment five per- 
sons on an average take their meals, and, during the time they may 
be at liome together, dwell, thus airording only 180 cubic feet of 
^pace to each individual. The area of the next higher apart- 
ment, when the building admits of the staircase being constructed 
without any " return," is of course about the same, but Ihe cubic 
contents' are somewhat less in consequence of tlic apartment being 
of inferior height. The tUft'erence of height is about six inches. 
Very commonly the staircase cannot be made to reach the u[)por 
story in one " flight," a passage has therefore to be taken off the 
one pair story, by which one of ils dimensions is reduced by a 
space equal in width to the staircase and the separating partition. 
'I'his reduction usually amounts to about one-fourth of the whole 
area and cubic contents of the apartment commonly occupied as 
tliL- bed*rotim of the heads of the family, and of at least a portion 
of their children. 

The upper apartment is somewhat differently constructed, ac- 
cording as it is intended to be applied for the purposes of a 
workshop or of a sleeping-room. \Vhen Iho building is erected 
with a view to its occupation as a dwelling-house only, this apart- 
ment will be generally found to have the greatest area of any in 
the house, inasmuch as the partition of the " slair-head " does not 
always occupy Ihe ir/iofc of one end or side; this room is, however, 
still lower than the l«at desaribed, frequently ceiled pitrt way np 
the "Npars" of the roof, otlen without u lire-place, and sometimes 
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sepitratMi from the sluircasa only by an open railing. Of^ 
iiuuibera of iiou>Mii> hnve no 6ub-Eilory; the living-room floqi U' I 
nearly iuvariubly muilo uf bricks of no exceedingly ubsorbont | 
iitttiire, wbicb are biid oil ewrlb lalacil only a very few iiiubc^ above j 
(he luvcl of thu adjacent slr^f I or court ^ the upper rooms have ] 
floors of about two incbcs in ihickooss catit of a mixture of coarse I 
))la«(rr of Pm-is and aslic«, on a alratum of reeds laid on tlit* flppr ] 
joislR. 'Dicso (loora mv exceeding absorbent of moistMre, very cold 
U) the feel, uml, If much unA or budly executed, are very apt to 
degruda on the surface into an oxceeaingly line and dusty pow 
Oer, luaving unsightly cavllips and considerable irrttgularitics. 

The front wall of llie hou:ies, in which wall the windows are 
placed, is nine inches thick (in some few cusvs of two-storied 
IiouMis it ia only four inchi^s and a half thick), and all the otiter 
nails are four inches and a half thick, except the division wall 
of the pantry, which Is either of lath and plasler, or of stiuU £Ued 
in willi brick on edge. No measures are resorted to for the pur- 
pose of preventing the etlects of absorption and capillary attraction, 
consequently many of tlie dwellings of the poorer classes are 
some dislaaee from the floor, and, particidarly in the frool walls, 
damp and uncleanly. Hence, as a consequence of the usual ac- 
comiiiodation of feelings and habits to external circuiUstances, J 
result a carelessness or neglect of domestic cleanliness and cpoi- I 
fort, and a strong tendency to a lower position in the scale of I 
civilization, whieli all the good influences witliiiithe reach of ihe I 
occupants can scarcely successfully combat. I 

Slates and pantiles are extensively used as coverings for tbp I 
roofs ; plain tilea, formerly employed to a great extent, arg roh I 
enlirely dispensed with, principally on account of the stronger liiQT I 
hers and higher pitch which tuis cohering necessitates. Th^ I 
Welsh slates are now had so cheap and light that they ai-^ gra< I 
dually superseding the use of tiles of every description. Nevep- M 
tbeless the roofs formed of these slates are rarely well cotlstnjpte^j m 
and hence, afier a few years, the weather in many places jtefip^ J 
trates tlie building, and the upper rooms become damp, disagf^il 
able, and cold. 1 

With respect to windows, a decide<l improvement has tor ^q^fl 
time past taken place; in houses (rooting the sirerfs, " verJjpa^S 
sliding sashes" are now usually employed, and in courts "Yq(t- 
shire sashes" have emirely superseded the use of the aa^ienL 
" lead-liglit." 

The houses are weakly founded, and very slightly timhiic«(Ji _ 
mostly built witluiul boud-timber, or even trimmer arches ta t^am 
fire-places. Very frequently a batten (6Jx2i) or a half dful 
(5J X 3) is laid across the middles of Ibp rooms as a beam, gnjlB 
Upon this joists 3^ X 2^, and eveii less, are laid at distances <wifU^| 
varying from 18 to 20, or 22 iiieh^. The plaator floors suptHMtodB 
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mon thesB limbers therefore frequently break, leaving large f^oiu* 
■pasius, and become additionally unaighlly and inconvenient. '''-^'fl 

F'Tlie roofs are, as might be expected, very slight, the sjiara ™ 

leiiig frequently as small as " five out of deal," laid upon a 
B'tallen" purlin of about 11 feel bearing, for a roof of 12 to 15 
net semi-i>pan, forming the covering of two back-to-back houses. 
Wbe laths used for supporting tbe slates are about one inch wide 
By fiva-eighlhs of an inch thick, and Ihe slates have the smallest 
felap" consistent, with the present attainment of the builder's 

L A considerable number of houses exist of four stories in height ; 
h these the upper room is almost invariably constructed for and 
ned as a workshop in which lace or stockings are manufactured. 
wn this case the workpeople employed, mostly consisting in part of 
Hult males not belonging to the family, pass and repass on the 
Bpmmon stair by which the bed-rooms of the family are ap- 
Broached, and upon which their doors open. 

E Some bouses are only two stories in height, and some of the 
bro, three, and four-story houses have garrels in the roof, occa- 
■enally used to receive the lumber of ihe workshops, ond not 
ilirrequentiy occupied as bed-rooms ; tliey aro of a very miserable 
l^araoter, and are generally attained by a ladder placed in the pexl 
fewer apartment. Other houses have brick cellars, and these are, 
b some instances, provided with fire-places, to enable ihem to be 
used as washing-rooms or as low kitchens. In some cases, llie 
E under-ground" apartment is let off as u si'pqrate collar- dwelling, 
mp usual approach to which is by an alley of a few feet in width, 
prming a sort of narrow area, extending along the front of the 
Iflusea under which these dwullings are situated. 
Cor private yards, private privies, and under-ground drains, 
ptttters unquestionably of the last !m[iortance to tlie health und 
pitRifort of all classes of the conimuiiily,and of the not less needful 
brovimon for the decent separation nf the 8axes, these dwellings 
We, with few exceptions, entirely di'^tilute; and it may he added 
M^t lliose streets and courts which, f<om the peculiarities of ttieir 
arrangement and the habits of the oecupanls, require the greatest 
■Kre and regard in respect of public diainage and cleansing, really 
llceive from the existing public aulhorilie^ the smallest amount 
■ r-aaiitory ailAniion. Any consideralion of the condition of tlio 
Htirts and alleys is, indeed, almost precluded by the present d«- 
■plive sl9\M of the general l»w, and tbo ab'^encc of any local Act 
Ktupply its deficiencies; hut with rcspi*ct to the very numerous 
■reela arranged in parallel ranks, each in general ilia properly of 
lifveral freeholders, tind nil duly assessed to thu repair of the 
■Ighways, thti castt is CKtremely difi'orenl, Ihougli the fact of 
psIeCE remains HUtMauiuiUy unaliorttl oitKie euob Virwt» continuu 
mw deomed by llie Board of Highways unfit for acceptance lis 
nblic properly, on the insufficient ground that the proji rielora of 
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the bdotn Uimihb haw not «u tlwir owa exprun- alrvaily exiTttted 
lb* pmauv liMwinf. ptti-mff- *"*' ■'*'^> ""' i^*^ •'rni«:$t<in (ia 
ftcvef ihc'oMaiH. ib* •ppBlBng, and tf»e <***/)' frwiu.?uc_v mlh 
wfaseh tlw ninwi of nirii sinets appear on ihe i-M-ords of ibe 
Uaion. the Iwapirab, the Asprasary. and ihp inortuarj- rt^stm} 
» dwmart of aufiettiit wajgHt to wamM a reftisal of ae4rK'p;ai]ee, 
^ the inhabitttMsor the majority of siich sirpets haw 
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hrtn rated to. atal bavi> aHually paid, asenKmenis for the ivonr' 
of the Ugfamfs (thirinx prriods of 30, 40, and ervn 50 rears} Im 
an niKnnK probablv rxcm<diae tbe ann mfiuite lo place •■£ 
T— ■tt" ibao) in tiw Mmdittoa best adapted to »etXTe ine hmkkj 
of the Rsidniis and the coorg m enee of the public. For if ' 
hardahip and hs serious eoosMjucoees a legiflatire remcdjr 
to be iaaporaliveir neceeaary. 

31. It is impossible to sSbrd a satufiUHoty arerage of the 
bar of fiuniliM iahatiiiiiig a house, anil of persons linc^ ii 
Toon. In many houws, even of small siip, tvoor thrve (anuliin, 
dwelt attd of late it is certain this unhealthy and demoralu- 
ing practice ha:$ been and still is carried lo a great exient. In 
June, 1841, wben the census was taken, 678 houses were foiinri lo 
be uninhabiteil ; but in .August last anofficial return lo the Boant 
of Guardians sho<rs that at ibai time 1359 houses irere untenanted. 
As there is no ground for assuming that the population is rMluced, 
it is reasonable to infer that 600 or 700 families must hare bevn 
reeentiy added to the previous number of lodgers with others. 
Rooms of 1 1 feet square often contain families of four, five, or six 
individuals, consisting not unfrequeotly of mwrfy rthiedadtt/ta of 
different scjm vAo live and sleep promiteuoiisly- 

52. Id some instances, especially when in the vicijiily of or over 
piivies, the air of the habitations is excessively foul ; in many 
casea it is unpleasant from a disregard of internal cleanliness, «ntl 
is perhaps still more frequently so from the crowded state of the 
couris, and ibe impos^bility of obtaining an adequate amouiit of 
ventilation therein. 

No arrangements are introduced specially for the ventilation of 
apartments. 

53. Many of the habitations are certainly not comfortably 
warmed. FueF is cheap, but the means of purchasing it in adeipuUe 
quantities are not at t he command of more than two-thinls of the 
working population. The fire-places are usually fitteil up with an 
iron range, an oven, and a boiler, or at least a range and an ovCTt 
Coal of the adjacent field is alwaj-s used for fuel ; and (he varietur 
denominated hard coal is generally preferred by the working- 
classes on account of its greater durability. 

54. Gas-hvbt is invariably used in shops (esceptof the smallest 
description), but is as yet little employed in dwelling-houses. An 
escape for the foul air produced by combustion is ^ery rarely 
proTuIed. 
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. Some of the lodging-houses are in a very fihhy and 
iglected state. There are not, to my knowledge, any ptiblic re- 
fljations of special application lo places of this chaiacter, although 
ifich rreulatioiis are iiudoubledly requiaile. 

f3€. This question cannot be satisfactorily answered. It is 
inifest from the brevity of life in Nottingham, and the great 
number of cases Ireated at the public charilies, that the loss must 
necessarily be very considerable. 

57. The data for the reply to this query cannot be obtained. 
The extenl of relief may be staled in general terms to be exceed- 
ingly great. I have ascertained that the names of certain strE<etn 
kiiovm to produce great nchness and jHortalUy, app<*ar in the relief 
books with remarkable Irequency. 

58, Very nearly the whole of the medical and sui^cal advice 
required by the poorer classes is given gratuitotisly. The Union 
snrgeons treat upwards of GCXK) cases per annum (including hos- 
pital cases). The Dispensary treats about 3200 cases per annum, 

KjHid the General Hoi^pilal about 2600. of which it is supposed 
""X), ftt least, are eases from the town. The total nvimber of 
PS, therefore, exceeds 10,000 per annum. 
"' e esiHjnse may be estimated thus — 



6000 Union cibbb, «t >bout !».&/. 5UI) 

3202 DiBpen»aTC«se9 [Keport IBJa) CJ2 

.167 ln-pQtieiil» al Geueral Hospital, M %l. !S..T|rf. . 1071! 

700 Out-iiatieais at General Hoapiul, at :^.4f<f. . . M 

Rit as this amount does not include the expenses of the Union 
Hospital and of various minor charities, it may be inferred that 
tal cost of gratuitous medical and snrgical aid is not less 
Uin 2500^ 

. See last reply. Copies of the rules and regulations for the 
Dvemment of the General Hospital and Dispensary 1 have the 
ir to transmit lierowith. 

. None of llie public buildings within the town are ven- 
ded in an efficient manner. The foul air is allowed to re- 
in, or linrl its way through windows, or at best, apertures in 
B eetling. as it may. The plan of establishing a powerful venti- 
11 during tJie summer months, in the manner practised by Dr. 
teid, has not yet been introduced. 
" ' . There is a great extent of commonable lands so disposed as 
abut upon and hem in the town on three-fourths of its cir- 
nimference,* These lands comprehend in the whole 1070 acres, 
d oomprise — 

* Tlic remaining one-fuunli is bounded by <he Htates of ihc Duk« of Kmcaille 
,jd Earl Ifiutei*: Una fornw w ■■wropiiMBd. >■ latpuM biin>lli>t^ (olvljr to Ilia 
tddmcei ef ^enllemen, profenloDul men, sad inanufscturrni, to nliom it i* Irt 
il upon Inae, aiibject to annual gnninJ-reuta of &/. and It. pei irjuate }lin)i 
Krdinjt to clrcumsltioceB ; ind the Intler, of nhich onl; Utrce or four acm nrr 
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tri. •■ The Suiil Fidil,"* «iiiim«ti>blv fram iJik l!ltl> ila? of Anguii 
(Old Ltmmu), lo the l»h UitorNuremberrOlJ Mulio- 

UM) ...;.... 191 

2di1. '■ Tbc CU) Flcld.'t iImi commotifttila (nm lbs lltb dfty of 

Aofuit li> the Hth daj of NoTemboi 4M 

3r4. " Th« Mcodoink," comaioiubU bom the Gtb day <^ J>il| (Old 
Uidiummer), lo the 1 jlh dmy of August (Old Lamioat), 
tni from lh« 3l4 Awj at OcCober (ucaDil bic daj), to lbs 
Ulb di; of Febrauj (Old CnndUmH) 141 

4th. •' Tha Kul Croft," cammoublc fram the ISth da) of Septem- 
bcc IQ Ihe iini day of NoTtmber, on psyraenl of a ■mall 



These 8S8 acres, ia the midst of which the town is, as it were, 
encaged, are pHvale property. The commoners have no right 
whatever over iheni, except during the limited intervals above 
niuntioiied. The commoners of the Sand and Clay Field are at 
the present lime the freemen, and owners of ancient tol^steads ; 
though there is no doubt that at an early, and indeed till a eom- 
paratively recent period, the right was enjoyed by all the inlia- 
bitant householders paying scot and bearing lot. The comnionei ~ 
of the Meadows and East Croft are exclusively freemen. 

AltNorikaftU Tinnt. 

Slh. The NottiDgham Foreit .... 124 26 
6th. The Happerly Common .... bJ 2 'i^ 

181 3 8 

These portions are aiicieni forest tamls, the soil whereof vests ij 
tile Municipal Coi'poratiori as lord of the manor. They are C 
monable during the entire year by, at least, all such inliabitaqll 
householders as contribute to the burdens of the town. 

now in the market, ii on abaolute wU, nubjecC only to cerUun reatrir 

conditioDfli having for their object chiefly the external slreet-appearaTi 

buildings (Bee condition* of sale appended) ; for lome of this land adjoining fte^ 
canal '20(. per ynid. baa been paid, aiul far oUier portloiu io a back (iliiation ISt. 
per yaid has been demanded. The Duke of Newculle's estate, aitualcd aa. Ibe 
^ '^ of the town, ia beyond tbe limita of the borough, and constitutes the i&np 
-a-paroehial park within the ancient libeitiei of the castle nllfid 
n Park." Earl Maniera' estate ia dtaaled an the east of the lown, 
nlao beyond the limits of the borough, and lies wilhiatbe pariah of &ieia ton. The 
house« upon the Duke of Newcastle's property are respectable, good, and beolthj. 
The boDsei on the aoldporlioueofthe estate ofEariMan*en are in nearij t^etf 
reapeet sa bad aa the faouaes of the working clauea in Noltin^uun, to tihieb l^ — 
immediately adjoin, and which the builden, iuflueuced by ■ iiatvkral d 
obtain the greatest amount of income in return for the *erv considerable i 
of capital (in even a soiall plot of ground), have adopted for the modi 
alructnres. 

* So called from the ni 

t So denominated from n 
medially orcrljing the aondston 



uificent ( 



IT red sandatone rock appeuii^ iinmediately ul^i \ 
I Ihln superficial atrUam of sandy brick eirtb, t 
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